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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  President  to  the  Congress 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act,  I  submit  herewith  the  nineteenth  annual  report  covering  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Nations  during  1964. 

This  report,  like  its  predecessors,  describes  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  agencies  and  programs  that  together  carry  out  the 
aims  of  the  Charter:  to  maintain  peace  and  security,  to  adjust  and 
settle  international  disputes,  to  cooperate  in  economic  and  social 
development,  and  to  promote  the  self-determination  of  peoples  and 
worldwide  respect  for  human  rights.  It  also  covers  legal,  adminis- 
trative, and  financial  matters  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  activities  covered  in  this  report  document  the  commitment  of 
this  Nation  to  the  purposes  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations — a 
commitment  demonstrated  by  the  extent  and  character  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  and  financial  support  for  a  broad  range  of  United  Nations 
activities  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

During  1964  the  constitutional-financial  crisis  in  the  General 
Assembly  tended  to  overshadow  in  the  public  mind  all  other  affairs 
at  the  United  Nations.  The  Assembly  was  limited  to  those  minor 
actions  which  could  be  taken  by  unanimous  consent  without  a  vote. 
It  is  regrettable  that  a  major  organ  of  the  United  Nations  could  not 
function  normally.  However,  the  other  elements  of  the  United 
Nations  system  carried  forward. 

The  Security  Council  in  1964  had  one  of  its  busiest  years;  it  held 
over  100  meetings  and  dealt  with  some  of  the  most  intractable  prob- 
lems of  peace  and  security. 

■ — It  successfully  organized  the  difficult  peacekeepmg  operation  in 
Cyprus,  averting  the  threat  of  a  direct  military  confrontation  between 
two  of  our  NATO  allies,  Greece  and  Tiu-key. 

— It  aired  the  Kashmir  dispute,  the  Malaysian  charges  against 
Indonesia,  and  the  question  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

— It  sent  a  factfinding  group  to  report  on  the  border  situation  be- 
tween Cambodia  and  South  Viet-Nam. 
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• — It  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  help  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Yemen  resolve  their  differences  over  the  Yemen-Aden  border. 

■ — It  provided  a  forum  for  the  United  States  to  explain  the  action 
it  had  taken  to  counter  the  attacks  by  Hanoi  against  United  States 
naval  vessels  in  the  international  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In 
this  connection,  regrettably,  Hanoi  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
United  Nations  had  any  competence  in  the  conflict  in  Viet-Nam. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Hanoi  and  Peking  rejected  United  Nations 
involvement,  given  its  responsibility  for  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, the  United  Nations  should  clearly  be  concerned  about  the  con- 
flict in  Viet-Nam.  It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  25,  1965,  at  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations,  I  mged  United  Nations  members, 
indi^ddualty  and  coUectively,  to  use  their  influence  to  bring  to  the 
negotiating  table  aU  governments  involved  in  an  attempt  to  halt  all 
aggression  and  evolve  a  peaceful  solution.  I  also  wrote  the  Secretary- 
General  the  foUowing  month  saying  how  much  I  appreciated  his 
efforts  to  remove  the  Viet-Nam  dispute  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
negotiating  table  and  expressed  the  hope  they  would  be  continued. 
The  Secretary-General  repHed  by  expressing  his  determination  to 
pursue  such  efforts  by  aU  means  at  his  disposal. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  during  1964  the  United  Nations  continued 
to  maintain  several  active  peacekeeping  operations.  United  Nations 
peacekeepers  continued  to  police  the  Sinai  and  Gaza  lines.  The 
United  Nations  also  supervised  the  borders  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors,  and  the  truce  line  in  [Kashmu^  between  India  and 
Pakistan. 

During  1964  the  United  Nations  ended  its  mflitary  (but  not  its 
civilian)  operation  in  the  Congo  and  its  observer  mission  in  Yemen. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  (UNCTAD)  during  the  summer  of  1964  was 
imquestionably  the  most  significant  development  of  the  year.  It 
opened  a  search  by  the  developing  nations  for  trading  and  financial 
arrangements  designed  to  accelerate  their  development.  ^lachinery 
was  established  to  carry  on  the  dialogue  within  the  United  Nations 
among  developed  and  less  developed  countries  concerning  interna- 
tional trade  and  related  questions  of  development.  A  hopeful  sign 
was  the  adoption  b}^  UNCTAD  of  a  system  of  mutual  adjustment 
and  concfliation  designed  to  achieve  a  meeting  of  minds  before  arriving 
at  decisions  on  important  matters. 

The  record  of  operations  of  United  Nations  Specialized  Agencies 
in  the  economic  and  social  fields  was  impressive. 

— The  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates — the  International  Develop- 
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ment  Association  and  the  International  Finance  Corporation — made 
loans,  credits,  and  investments  totaling  over  $1  billion. 

- — The  World  Health  Organization  spurred  important  advances  in 
the  world^vide  campaigns  to  eradicate  malaria  and  smallpox  and  in 
the  field  of  epidemiology. 

— The  World  Meteorological  Organization  moved  ahead  toward  a 
projected  World  Weather  Watch — a  worldmde  cooperative  ventiu-e 
to  improve  man's  ability  to  predict  the  com*se  of  the  weather. 

— The  Food  and  Agricultm-e  Organization  dispatched  about  1,000 
technical  experts  to  member  countries  to  assist  in  agricultural 
productivity,  pest  control,  animal  health,  and  rural  community 
development. 

As  science  and  technology  develop,  there  will  be  new  opportunities 
for  international  cooperation  and  common  undertakings  to  serve 
mankind.  On  October  2,  1964,  I  proclaimed  1965  International 
Cooperation  Year  (ICY)  in  the  United  States.  To  implement  our 
national  program  for  ICY,  on  November  24,  1964, 1  named  a  Cabinet 
Committee  for  International  Cooperation  Year  (1965)  and  called  on 
our  national  citizens'  organizations  to  help  find  new  areas  for  comjnon 
endeavor  against  the  ancient  enemies  of  mankind^ — ignorance,  poverty, 
and  disease.  Every  such  enterprise  helps  in  some  smaU  way  to 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace.  As  I  said  at  that  time- — the  quest 
for  peace  through  cooperation  is  the  ''assignment  of  the  century." 

In  transmitting  this  report,  I  should  like  to  add  a  more  general 
observation  about  our  policy  toward  the  United  Nations.  Every 
President  since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  has  expressed  the 
deep  commitment  of  this  Nation  to  the  purposes  of  the  Organization. 
This  commitment  has  been  expressed  in  our  dedication  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Charter  and  in  our  participation  in  the  entire  range  of  United 
Nations  operations  described  in  this  report. 

I  reaffirmed  our  dedication  on  the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  on  June  25,  1965,  when 
I  said: 

.  .  I  come  to  this  anniversary  not  to  speak  of  futihty  or  failure 
nor  of  doubt  and  despair.  I  come  to  raise  a  voice  of  confidence  in 
both  the  future  of  these  United  Nations  and  the  fate  of  the  human 
race. 

''And  let  all  remember — and  none  forget — that  now  more  than  50 
times  in  these  20  years  the  United  Nations  has  acted  to  keep  the  peace. 

"By  persuading  nations  to  justify  their  own  conduct  before  all 
countries,  it  has  helped,  at  many  times  and  in  many  places,  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  man  to  his  fellow  man. 
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''By  confronting  the  rich  ^vith  the  miseiy  of  the  poor  and  the 
privileged  with  the  despair  of  the  oppressed,  it  has  removed  the  excuse 
of  ignorance,  unmasked  the  evil  of  indifference,  and  has  placed  an 
insistent,  even  though  still  unfulfilled,  responsibility  upon  the  more 
furtunate  of  the  earth. 

''By  insisting  upon  the  pohtical  dignity  of  man,  it  has  welcomed  63 
nations  to  take  their  places  alongside  the  51  ori2:inal  membei'S — a  his- 
torical development  of  dramatic  import,  achieved  mainly  through 
peaceful  means. 

"And  by  binding  countries  together  in  the  great  declarations  of  the 
Charter,  it  has  given  those  principles  a  strengthened  vitality  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  man." 

The  record  of  our  participation  in  the  United  Nations  for  1964 — set 
forth  in  this  report — documents  the  deeds  that  support  these  words. 


The  White  HorsE, 
March  1,  1966. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 


Department  of  State 
Washington,  November  1,  1965 

The  President: 

Under  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th 
Congress)  the  President  transmits  annually  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations.  A  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  for 
the  year  1964  has  therefore  been  prepared. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  report  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Government's  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  SpeciaUzed  Agencies. 

I  recommend  that  you  approve  the  report  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 
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PART  I 


lAaintenance  of  Peace 
and  Security 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 
IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  19th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  convened  on  December  1, 
nearly  a  month  later  than  its  scheduled  November  opening  date, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  At  issue  was  the  liability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  six  other  U.N.  members  to  loss  of  their  voting  rights  in 
the  General  Assembly  under  the  provisions  of  article  19  of  the  Charter 
since  their  unpaid  assessments  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Organization 
exceeded  the  amount  of  financial  contributions  due  from  them  for 
the  preceding  2  years.  The  General  Assembly  chose  not  to  meet  the 
constitutional  issue  head  on. 

U.S.  Efforts  for  a  Negotiated  Solution 

Recognizing  that  the  applicability  of  article  19  would  arise  at  the 
time  of  the  first  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1964,  the  United 
States  began  in  January  of  that  year  a  major  effort  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  financial  situation  of  the  Organization  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  constitutional  integrity  of  the  Organization  and 
its  future  capacity  as  an  effective  institution. 

The  problem  which  had  arisen  from  the  refusal  of  certain  members 
to  pay  their  regularly  assessed  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo 
(UNOC — see  page  288)  and  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Middle  East  (UNEF — see  page  287)  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  potential  constitutional  crisis  on  January  1,  1964.  On  that  date 
the  arrears  of  those  members  became  greater  than  the  total  of  their 
assessments  for  the  previous  2  years,  thus  placing  them  within  the 
purview  of  article  19  of  the  Charter.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
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the  United  Xations  a  major  power  and  permanent  member  of  the 
Secm-ity  Council,  the  Soviet  Union,  was  subject  to  loss  of  its  vote  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  U.S.  approach  involved  an  endeavor  to  induce  the  defaulting 
members  to  remove  themselves  from  vulnerability  to  article  19,  with- 
out prejudice  to  their  legal  positions  regarding  past  peacekeeping 
operations,  by  making  contributions  to  assist  in  restoring  U.X.  solvency. 
Equally  important,  the  approach  also  involved  an  effort  to  reach  the 
widest  possible  agreement  on  arrangements  for  the  initiation,  conduct, 
and  financing  of  future  peacekeeping  operations  which  would  both  rec- 
ognize the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Secmity  Council  and  pre- 
serve the  residual  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  to  play  a  mean- 
ingful role  when  the  Secmity  Council  proved  imable  to  take  action. 

Concurrently,  in  its  consultations  ^vith  other  members,  the  United 
States  sought  to  promote  the  fullest  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
challenge  posed  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  to  assess 
its  members  under  article  17  of  the  Charter  by  a  refusal  to  pay  their 
assessments.  ^Maintenance  of  this  authority  under  article  17  to  assess 
members  for  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  in  the  view  of  the 
United  States,  rested  on  impartial  application  of  the  article  19 
sanction. 

On  March  6  the  United  States  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
later  to  other  U.X.  members,  certain  ideas  on  the  initiation  andfuianc- 
ing  of  future  peacekeeping  operations.  These,  while  fully  recognizing 
the  residual  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  emphasized  the 
primary  role  of  the  Securit}^  Council  in  peacekeeping  and  the  desha- 
bility  of  according  full  weight  to  the  views  and  positions  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  and  other  major  contributors  to 
peacekeeping  expenses.  The  U.S.  hope  was  that  agreement  on 
modalities  ior  future  peacekeeping  operations  which  took  into  account 
in  some  measure  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  the  Charter  would  induce 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  settle  its  arrears  for  past  operations. 

The  Soviet  Union  never  responded  directly  to  this  U.S.  overtm^e. 
Instead,  on  ]\Iarch  21,  the  So^uet  delegation  circulated  a  Soviet 
Government  statement  which  asserted  flatly  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
never  pay  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  UXOC  and  UXEF.  The 
statement  reiterated  the  Soviet  position  that  the  General  Assembly 
had  exceeded  its  powers  in  assessing  the  membership  for  such  peace- 
keeping expenses,  and  that  only  the  Seciu-ity  Council  had  authority 
under  the  Charter  to  take  decisions  regarding  peacekeeping,  including 
methods  of  financing  peacekeeping  operations.  Thus,  the  Soviet 
Union  maintained,  it  did  not  owe  the  United  X^ations  anything  for 
UXOC  and  UXEF  and  could  not  be  considered  to  be  in  arrears  within 
the  terms  of  article  19. 
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On  July  10  the  U.S.S.R.  circulated  another  memorandum  which 
merely  repeated  in  greater  detail  its  thesis  that  only  the  Security 
Council  had  any  authority  under  the  Charter  with  regard  to  peace- 
keeping operations,  including  financing,  and  that  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Secretary-General  had  no  authority  in  this  field.  The 
memorandum  proposed  a  renewal  of  efforts  to  conclude  agreements 
under  article  43  for  the  provision  of  national  peacekeeping  contingents 
to  be  placed  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  the  Security  Council,  a 
matter  which  had  been  discussed  lengthily  and  in  vain  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Organization.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  arrears 
problem  or  of  the  ideas  the  United  States  had  suggested  for  consider- 
ation. Further  endeavors  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Soviet 
Union  met  with  the  answer  that  the  July  10  memorandum  was  the 
only  reply  to  be  expected. 

Working  Group  of  11 

The  special  orking  Group  of  21  on  the  Examination  of  Administra- 
tive and  Budgetary  Procedures  of  the  United  Nations  was  originally 
established  in  1961  and  instructed  by  the  17th  General  Assembly  to 
study  special  methods  for  financing  peacekeeping  operations  involv- 
ing heavy  expenditures  and  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  arrearages. 
The  Working  Group  was  continued  by  the  18th  General  Assembly, 
with  instructions  to :  (a)  recommend  a  special  method  for  the  equitable 
sharing  of  the  costs  of  future  peacekeeping  operations  involving  heavy 
expenditures  to  the  extent  not  covered  by  agreed  arrangements;  (b) 
consider  suggestions  regarding  other  sources  of  financing  future 
peacekeeping  operations ;  and  (c)  explore  ways  and  means  for  bringing 
about  the  widest  possible  measure  of  agreement  among  all  member 
states  on  the  question  of  financing  future  peacekeeping  operations. 

Extensive  informal  consultations  among  members  of  the  Working 
Group  took  place  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  concerning  not 
only  the  Group's  mandate  to  consider  future  arrangements,  but  also 
means  for  settling  past  arrears  which  would  avoid  a  confrontation  when 
the  19th  General  Assembly  convened. 

The  Working  Group  held  no  formal  meetings  until  September  9. 
In  a  statement  at  this  meeting,  Secretary-General  U  Thant  informed 
the  Working  Group  of  his  wide-ranging  consultations  with  various 
heads  of  state  and  government.  Recalling  especially  his  visits  to  the 
capitals  of  four  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
the  Secretary-General  said: 

The  first  clear  and  definite  impression  I  have  formed  as  a  result  of  these  wide- 
ranging  conversations  is  that  all  the  leaders  to  whom  I  have  freely  expressed  my 
concerns  in  all  the  countries  I  have  visited,  share  one  objective  in  common;  that 
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is,  to  see  the  United  Nations  strengthened.  It  is  their  common — and  I  am  con- 
vinced, sincere — desire  to  see  the  Organization  become  a  truly  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  performance  of  the  functions  outlined  in  the  Charter.  Unfortunately, 
this  basic  unanimity  on  objectives  is  accompanied  by  a  very  wide  divergence  of 
views  as  to  the  means  of  achieving  them.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  however, 
that  such  divergency  of  views,  albeit  strongly  and  sincerely  held,  will  be  so  in- 
flexibly maintained  as  to  jeopardize,  if  not  nullify,  the  larger  objective. 

In  the  same  statement  the  Secretary-General  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  concerns  fall  broadly  under  two  headings:  first,  how  to 
provide  for  the  future;  and,  second,  how  to  take  care  of  the  past.  Perhaps  the 
order  should  be  reversed,  since  failure  to  take  care  of  the  past  may  not  leave  us 
with  much  of  a  future. 

On  September  14  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Francis 
T.  P.  Plimpton,  presented  to  the  Working  Group  a  U.S.  working  paper 
which  spelled  out  in  detail  the  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  methods  for  initiating  and  financing  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations  involving  the  use  of  military  force,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  informal  discussion  with  many  delegations  earlier.  In 
introducing  the  U.S.  proposals,  the  U.S.  Representative  said: 

The  working  paper  represents  an  effort  which  has  extended  over  the  better  part 
of  the  year  to  formulate  new  arrangements  which  will  facilitate  the  initiation  and 
financing  of  future  peacekeeping  operations  and  which  will  be  both  compatible 
with  the  responsibiUties  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  Charter  and  fair  to  its 
members.  We  have  attempted  to  develop  an  approach  which  will  help  to  over- 
come political  disputes  as  to  the  past  and  at  the  same  time  make  possible  the  carry- 
ing on  of  future  peacekeeping  operations  with  an  assurance  that  the  necessary 
funds  will  be  provided. 

.  •  •  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  We  believe  that  this  working  paper  represents  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation of  the  kind  of  consensus  which  this  group  can  hope  to  arrive  at  during  this 
session,  and  it  is  offered  as  representing  the  views  of  a  Government  v/hich  hopes 
very  much  that  such  a  consensus  can  be  agreed  to  in  the  interest  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  all  its  members. 

The  covering  note  to  the  U.S.  working  paper  stated  that  ^'These 
suggestions  presuppose  settlement  in  some  manner  of  arrears  for  past 
peacekeeping  operations.  Such  payments  may  take  any  number  of 
possible  forms  so  long  as  they  conform  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  Financial  Regulations."  The  substance  of  the  U.S.  proposals 
were  as  follows: 

1.  All  proposals  to  initiate  such  peacekeeping  operations  would  be  considered 
first  in  the  Security  Council.  The  General  Assembly  would  not  authorize  or 
assume  control  of  such  peacekeeping  operations  unless  the  Council  had  demon- 
strated that  it  was  unable  to  take  action. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  would  establish  a  standing  special  finance  committee. 
The  composition  of  this  committee  should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
Working  Group  of  Twenty-One:  that  is,  it  would  include  the  Permanent  Members 
of  the  Security  Council  and  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  those  Member  States 
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in  each  geographical  area  that  are  large  financial  contributors  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  would  be  constituted  under  and  governed  by  firm  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  In  apportioning  expenses  for  such  peacekeeping  operations,  the  General 
Assembly  would  act  only  on  a  recommendation  from  the  committee  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  committee's  membership. 

4.  In  making  recommendations,  the  committee  would  consider  various  alterna- 
tive methods  of  financing,  including  direct  financing  by  countries  involved  in  a 
dispute,  voluntary  contributions,  and  assessed  contributions.  In  the  event  that 
the  Assembly  did  not  accept  a  particular  recommendation,  the  committee  would 
resume  consideration  of  the  matter  with  a  view  to  recommending  an  acceptable 
alternative. 

5.  One  of  the  available  methods  of  assessment  for  peacekeeping  operations 
involving  the  use  of  military  forces  would  be  a  special  scale  of  assessments  in 
which,  over  a  specified  amount,  States  having  greater  ability  to  pay  would  be 
allocated  higher  percentages,  and  States  having  less  ability  to  pay  would  be 
allocated  smaller  percentages  than  in  the  regular  scale  of  assessments. 

6.  Pending  action  by  the  General  Assembly  on  financial  arrangements  for  such 
a  peacekeeping  operation  initiated  by  the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly, 
the  Secretary- General  would  continue  to  be  authorized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  annual  resolution  on  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenditures,  to  commit 
up  to  $2  million  (and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative and  Budgetary  Questions  up  to  $10  million)  to  finance  the  initial 
stage  of  an  operation.  Commitments  and  expenditures  above  this  initial  amount 
could  be  made  by  the  Secretary-General  only  after  the  General  Assembly  had 
adopted  a  financing  resolution  on  the  basis  of  a  recommendation  of  the  special 
finance  committee. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  submit  any  suggestions  to  the  Working 
Group.  It  did,  however,  on  September  11  transmit  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council,  with  a  request  for  circulation  as  an  ofBcial 
Council  document,  a  Memorandum  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  concerning  the  ''Question  of  the  Financial 
Situation  of  the  United  Nations."  This  document  reviewed  the 
substantive  argumentation  of  the  two  Soviet  memoranda  mentioned 
earlier,  reemphasizing  that  the  Soviet  legal  interpretation  of  U.N. 
Charter  provisions  concerning  peacekeeping  activities  was  that  all 
functions  involving  U.N.  action,  including  the  financing  of  peace- 
keeping operations,  were  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  Security 
Council. 

On  October  8  the  United  States  submitted  to  the  Secretary-General, 
for  circulation  to  all  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  compre- 
hensive Memorandum  concerning  ''The  United  Nations  Financial 
Crisis."  This  Memorandum  dealt  in  detail  with  the  serious  extent 
of  the  financial  crisis  facing  the  Organization,  the  law  on  the  issue 
as  laid  down  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  the  General 
Assembly  itself,  and  the  implications  which  any  breach  of  the  Charter 
would  entail.    In  this  Memorandum,  the  United  States  emphasized 
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the  nature  of  the  fundamental  issue  facing  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  Nations  financial  crisis  is  not  an  adversary  issue  between  individual 
members;  it  is  an  issue  between  those  who  refuse  to  pay  and  the  Organization 
itself,  the  Organization  as  a  whole.  It  is  an  issue  which  involves  the  future 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  effective  institution.  If  the  United  Nations 
cannot  collect  what  is  due  from  its  Members,  it  cannot  pay  what  it  owes;  if  it 
cannot  collect  what  is  due  from  its  Members,  it  will  have  no  means  of  effectively 
carrying  on  its  peacekeeping  functions  and  its  economic  and  social  programs  will 
be  jeopardized. 

The  Working  Group  continued  to  meet  intermittently  through  the 
end  of  October.  However,  it  did  not  reach  agreement  on  any  of  the 
points  on  which  it  had  been  requested  to  report  to  the  19th  General 
Assembly  and  made  no  report.  After  it  ceased  to  meet  formally, 
several  members  continued,  through  informal  consultations,  to  seek 
a  negotiated  solution  to  the  arrears  problem  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  major  powers  and  which  would  avoid  a  confrontation  in  the 
General  Assembly  on  article  19.  Particularly  active  in  this  respect 
was  the  informal  ''Group  of  Four",  consisting  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Working  Group  of  21,  Chief  Adebo  of  Nigeria;  the  President  of 
the  18th  General  Assembly,  Ambassador  Sosa-Rodriguez  of  Ven- 
ezuela; the  U.N.  Representative  of  Norway;  and  the  U.N.  Representa- 
tive of  Afghanistan,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Afro-Asian 
caucus  during  the  month  of  November. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  opening  session  of  the 
19th  General  Assembly,  several  proposals  were  developed  which  would 
have  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  defaulting  members,  without 
prejudice  to  their  legal  and  political  positions,  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  to  help  overcome  the  financial 
deficit  of  the  Organization.  Central  to  all  these  formulas  was  the 
implied  ability  of  the  Secretary-General  to  reduce  the  arrears  of  the 
defaulting  members  in  amounts  corresponding  to  their  voluntary 
contributions,  thus — provided  the  contributions  were  adequate  in 
size — eliminating  any  question  of  applying  article  19. 

The  U.S.  position  regarding  such  efforts  was  expressed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Adlai  Stevenson  on  November  11.  In  replying  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  President  Johnson  in  which  Chief  Adebo  of  Nigeria 
had  proposed  establishment  of  a  ''rescue"  fund  to  redress  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Stevenson  said: 

.  .  .  The  United  States  has  been  cooperating  with  others  to  help  achieve  a 
generally  acceptable  solution  and  will  be  pleased  to  work  further  to  this  end. 

We  have  put  forward  three  main  ideas,  as  you  are  aware: 

First,  without  derogating  from  the  power  and  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  all  United  Nations  members  are  represented,  we  would  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  strengthening  the  primary  role  which  the  Charter  gives  to 
the  Security  Council  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
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Second,  we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  establishing  arrangements  under  which 
the  Assembly,  in  making  assessments  for  major  peacekeeping  operations,  would 
take  more  fully  into  account  the  views  of  those  who,  such  as  some  of  the  states 
now  in  arrears,  would  be  expected  to  share  the  main  burden  of  supporting  future 
peacekeeping  activities. 

Third,  we  have  consistently  said  that,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
the  current  financial  difficulties  can  be  settled  in  any  number  of  possible  ways 
consistent  with  the  Charter. 

Following  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary-General  2  days  later,  the 
U.S.  Representative  again  emphasized  U.S.  flexibility  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  arrears. 

Voluntary  payments  could  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  Soviet's  or  anyone 
else's  legal  views.  Any  arrangements  for  such  payments  consistent  with  the 
Charter  and  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary-General  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States. 

The  19th  General  Assembly 

Shortly  prior  to  December  1,  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  19th 
General  Assembly,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  indicated  in 
New  York  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  prepared  to  make  a  contribution 
of  an  undisclosed  amount  to  the  United  Nations  to  help  restore  its 
financial  position.  Partly  in  the  light  of  this  information,  many 
member  states  took  the  position  that  an  immediate  confrontation 
on  article  19  should  be  avoided  in  the  hope  that  further  efforts  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  solution  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  session 
would  be  successful  and  urged  that  the  Assembly  therefore  proceed 
on  a  ''no-objection"  basis. 

This  position  was  translated  into  an  understanding  that  the  As- 
sembly would  refrain  from  voting  during  the  period  of  the  general 
debate  while  negotiations  continued,  so  that  the  application  of  article 
19  need  not  arise.  This  understanding  was  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  1  by  Secretary-General  U  Thant,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  Assembly  so  proceed,  and  that  it  choose  its  new 
President,  admit  three  new  members,  and  approve  nominations  for 
its  Credentials  Committee  under  a  ''no-objection"  procedure.  When 
no  member  raised  objection  to  this  proposal,  the  Assembly  chose  by 
acclamation  the  sole  candidate,  Alex  Quaison-Sackey  of  Ghana,  as 
President  of  the  19th  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  addition, 
Malawi,  Malta,  and  Zambia  were  admitted  to  membership  (see 
page  113),  and  the  Credentials  Committee  was  constituted  by  the 
"no-objection"  procedure.  This  "no-objection"  procedure  was  utilized 
again  on  December  29  and  30  to  fill  four  vacancies  on  the  Security 
Council  occurring  at  the  end  of  1964,  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary- 
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General  to  continue  to  make  expenditures  at  the  1964  rate  pending 
decisions  to  be  taken  on  the  budget  at  the  resumed  session. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative.  Ambassador  Stevenson,  welcomed  the 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  to  work  further  for  a  settlement  of 
the  financial  crisis  of  the  Organization.  In  a  statement  following  the 
December  1  meeting,  he  said: 

Our  hope  rigbt  along  has  been  to  get  started  on  talks  about  how  the  United  Nations 
can  clean  up  its  financial  situation  and  arrange  about  the  management  and  financ- 
ing of  future  peacekeeping  operations.  It  now  looks  as  if  all  parties  are  prepared 
to  talk  about  these  important  constitutional  matters,  and  we  share  the  general 
hope  that  these  consultations  can  proceed  very  rapidly. 

It  is,  of  co'jrse.  necessary  that  while  the  constitutional  discussions  are  going  on, 
the  basic  issues  involved  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  ha\ing  votes  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  no-voting  agreement  that  was  arrived  at  today  therefore  seems 
sensible  to  us, 

Xearly  5  weeks  later,  on  December  30.  the  General  Assembly  re- 
cessed tmtil  mid-Januaiw  1965  with  its  financial  problems  unresolved 
and  without  having  taken  any  action  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
article  19  to  the  defaulting  members. 

It  was  understood  that  consultations  on  the  financial  crisis  wotild 
continue  through  the  recess. 


DISARMAMENT  AXD  ARMS  CONTROL 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-y^ation  Co7?2?nittee 
on  Dtsarmarnent  ^ESDCj 

The  Eighteen-Xation  Committee  on  Disarmament  (ENDCj  met 
at  Geneva  in  two  sessions  diuing  1964:  from  January  21  to  April  28 
and  from  June  9  to  September  17.  Its  membership  continued  im- 
changed:  Brazil.  Bidgaria.  Burma.  Canada,  Czechoslovak:ia,  Ethiopia, 
France,  India,  Italy.  Mexico.  Nigeria,  Poland,  Rumania,  Sweden,  the 
U.S.5.R.,  the  United  Arab  RepubHc,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.    France,  however,  remained  unwilling  to  participate. 

Widiam  C.  Foster,  Du^ector  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  'ACDA;,  headed  the  U.S.  delegation.  In  Mr.  Foster's 
absence.  Adrian  S.  Fisher.  Deputy  Director  of  ACDA,  served  as  U.S. 
Representative  from  March  1  to  April  2S,  as  did  Ambassador  Clare 
H.  Timberlake,  the  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  during  the  second 
session. 

The  EXDC  divided  its  attention  in  1964  between  consideration  of 
(1  j  collateral  measures,  which  are  partial  disarmament  or  arms  control 
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measures  designed  both  to  help  halt  the  arms  race  and  to  facilitate 
efforts  to  achieve  general  and  complete  disarmament;  and  (2)  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

Collateral  Measures 

The  U.S.  delegation  returned  to  the  ENDC  on  January  21  with  a 
message  from  President  Johnson  to  the  Conference  which  reaffirmed 
U.S.  support  for  the  Conference's  goals  and  presented  five  major 
proposals.  One  of  the  most  important  was  the  offer  to  explore  a 
verified  freeze  of  the  number  and  characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear 
offensive  and  defensive  delivery  vehicles.  Such  a  freeze  would  halt 
the  costly  race  for  more  and  better  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles, 
and  would  open  the  path  to  reductions  from  present  levels  in  all  types 
of  forces. 

The  United  States  elaborated  on  the  freeze  concept  in  the  ENDC 
and  also  outlined  a  possible  verification  scheme.  The  Soviet  reaction 
was  negative.  The  U.S.S.R.  characterized  the  freeze  proposal  as 
''control  without  disarmament,"  and  claimed  that  it  was  motivated  by 
a  U.S.  desire  to  concentrate  on  production  of  short-range  missiles  and 
new  military  aircraft  rather  than  by  any  wish  to  further  disarmament 
goals.  Non-Communist  ENDC  delegations,  however,  welcomed  the 
proposal  and  hoped  that  the  Soviets  would  accept  it  as  a  basis  for 
exploration. 

Another  important  proposal  in  President  Johnson's  message  was  the 
call  for  a  verified  agreement  to  halt  all  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  use.  The  President's  message  suggested  that, 
pending  an  agreement  on  such  a  measure,  reductions  could  begin  by 
the  closing  down  of  comparable  production  facilities  by  both  sides  on  a 
plant-by-plant  basis,  with  mutual  inspection.  At  Geneva  the  United 
States  reviewed  its  cutoff  proposal  and  presented  a  suggested  system 
for  verification.  It  also  reaffirmed  its  offer,  in  association  with  the 
cutoff,  to  transfer  an  agreed  amount  of  fissionable  material  to  non- 
weapons  uses  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  reciprocate. 

Although  the  cutoff  proposal  enjoyed  the  support  of  Western  and 
other  ENDC  members,  the  Soviet  bloc  reaction  was  again  negative. 
The  Soviets  msisted  that  the  measure  had  little  significance  in  view  of 
accumulated  stockpiles  and  that  its  verification  provisions  would 
facilitate  espionage  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  attitude,  no  progress  on  the  cutoff  proposal 
was  possible  during  the  year.  Nevertheless,  a  step  in  this  area  was 
taken  on  April  20,  when  President  Johnson  announced  that  he  had 
ordered  a  further  substantial  reduction  in  U.S.  production  of  enriched 
uranium,  to  be  carried  out  over  a  4-year  period.   Simultaneously,  the 
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Soviet  Union  declared  its  intention  to  cut  back  planned  production 
of  fissionable  material  for  use  in  weapons,  and  the  follo\™g  day  the 
British  Prime  ]\Imister  announced  that  his  Government  was  pursuing 
a  policy  along  similar  lines.  These  actions  were  taken  unHaterally 
and  not  by  formal  agreement.  The  EXDC  noted  the  announcements 
''with  gTeat  satisfaction"  in  a  communique  of  April  21. 

Another  proposal  in  the  President's  message  to  the  EXDC  con- 
cerned the  crucial  question  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations 
not  now  controlling  them  and  consisted  of  three  separate  measures. 
Fh'st,  the  President  called  for  agreement  that  nuclear  weapons  not  be 
transferred  to  the  national  control  of  states  not  now  controlling  them 
and  that  all  transfers  of  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  purposes  take 
place  under  effective  international  safeguards.  In  developing  this 
point  during  the  EXDC  discussions,  the  United  States  stressed  the 
need  for  a  nonproliferation  agreement  and  announced  the  U.S. 
intention  to  take  no  action  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  1961 
General  Assembly  resolution,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Irish 
resolution,  which  caUed  for  such  an  agreement. 

The  second  nonproliferation  m^easure  contained  in  the  President's 
proposal  was  that  '^the  major  nuclear  powers  accept  in  an  increasing 
number  of  their  peaceful  nuclear  activities  the  same  inspection  they 
recommend  for  other  states."  The  United  States  set  an  example 
in  this  regard  when  its  Kepresentative  announced  at  the  EXDC  on 
March  5  that  the  privately  owned  Yankee  Power  Reactor  of  600,000 
thermal  kilowatts  at  Rowe,  Mass.,  would  be  placed  under  the  safe- 
guards S3"stem  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA — 
see  page  219).  The  United  States  urged  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
states  to  take  similar  actions. 

The  third  nonproliferation  measure  proposed  by  the  President  was 
a  verified  agreement  to  ban  aU  nuclear  weapon  tests.  By  prohibiting 
testing  in  all  environments,  including  underground,  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  would  further  inhibit  efforts  to  acquhe  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  make  nuclear  weapons. 

Progress  on  the  nonproliferation  problem  at  the  EXDC  was  un- 
fortunately hampered  by  sharp  attacks  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
the  proposed  XATO  multilateral  nuclear  force  (MLF).  The  Soviets 
alleged  that  this  proposed  force  would  ultimately  place  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The 
United  States  stressed  that  containment  of  nuclear  spread  was  a 
major  objective  of  the  MLF  and  in  this  connection  outlined  some  of 
the  safeguards  the  force  would  incorporate  to  prevent  national  use 
of  the  force  by  any  one  of  its  members. 

Besides  advancing  the  freeze  and  cutoff  proposals  and  calling  for 
certain   agreements   vdth   respect  to   nonproliferation,   the  Presi- 
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dent's  January  message  expressed  U.S.  willingness  to  discuss  means 
of  prohibiting  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
change  boundaries  or  demarcation  lines,  to  interfere  with  access  to 
territory,  or  to  extend  control  or  administration  over  territory  by 
displacing  established  authorities.  The  message  also  proposed 
discussion  of  a  system  of  observation  posts  to  reduce  further  the 
danger  of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  surprise  attack. 

In  addition  to  the  above  proposals,  the  United  States  suggested  at 
Geneva  a  ''bomber  bonfire"  measure  under  which  the  United  States 
would  destroy  U.S.  B-47's  at  the  rate  of  20  a  month  over  a  2-year 
period  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  undertake  to  destroy  TU-16's  at 
the  same  rate.  The  Soviet  Union  maintained  that  the  U.S.  proposal 
merely  reflected  the  U.S.  intention  to  phase  out  obsolescent  aircraft 
and  refused  to  discuss  it  seriously.  The  United  States  emphasized 
that  an  agreement  on  this  matter  would  not  only  represent  the  first 
agreed  physical  destruction  of  armaments  but  would  also  prevent  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  these  aircraft  to  third  countries. 

The  Soviet  position  on  collateral  measures  was  set  out  in  a  memo- 
randum presented  to  the  ENDC  on  January  28.  With  the  exception 
of  one  proposal  which  called  for  the  elimination  of  all  bomber  aircraft, 
the  Soviet  memorandum  merely  reiterated  past  Soviet  positions  on 
reduction  of  military  budgets,  nuclear-free  zones,  reduction  of  force 
levels,  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  a  nonaggression  pact  between 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  nuclear  nondissemination,  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  and  prevention  of  siu-prise  attack. 

In  Geneva  the  Soviet  Union  laid  great  stress  on  its  proposal  for  a 
reduction  of  military  budgets  by  10  to  15  percent.  The  United  States 
pointed  out  that  lack  of  information  about  the  Soviet  military  budget, 
which  in  its  published  version  consisted  of  "sixteen  words  and  one 
sum,"  and  differences  in  budgetary  practices  between  states  made  the 
policing  of  such  an  agreement  virtually  impossible.  It  hoped  states 
would  find  it  possible  to  reduce  their  defense  expenditures  if  their  se- 
curity needs  and  U.N.  peacekeeping  responsibilities  allowed,  but  added 
that  the  surest  way  to  reduce  such  expenditures  was  to  reach  verified 
agreements  for  arms  reductions. 

The  Soviet  Representative  later  pressed  for  an  ENDC  "appeal" 
to  countries  to  reduce  their  military  budgets.  The  ENDC  did  not 
act  on  the  Soviet  request,  but  the  idea  of  budget  reductions  did  find 
some  support  among  the  group  of  eight  nations  (Brazil,  Burma, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden,  and  the  U.A.R.)  partici- 
pating in  the  ENDC  which  are  not  members  of  either  NATO  or  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

In  its  discussions  of  collateral  measures  the  ENDC  also  considered 
resolutions  which  the  18th  General  Assembly  had  adopted  in  1963 
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on  the  questions  of  nuclear  weapon  testing  and  of  convening  a  con- 
ference to  sign  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  United  States  supported  a  verified  ban  on  underground  nuclear 
weapon  testing,  noting  that  extensive  research  on  the  problems  of 
detection  and  identification  still  established  the  need  for  on-site 
inspection.  On  the  question  of  a  ban-the-bomb  conference,  the 
United  States  reiterated  its  position  that  the  U.N.  Charter  makes 
no  distinction  between  types  of  weapons,  the  real  threat  to  peace 
being  the  use  of  force  for  aggTessive  purposes,  and  that  imtil  nuclear 
weapons  were  eliminated  by  verified  agreement,  the  West  was  com- 
pelled to  continue  to  depend  on  them  to  deter  potential  aggression. 

Other  ENDC  Discussions 

The  EXDC  continued  to  consider  the  question  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  m  1964.  One  of  the  most  fundamental 
problems  in  this  area,  which  it  was  agreed  ENDC  delegates  should 
discuss,  was  the  reduction  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 

The  Soviets  insisted  on  the  merits  of  theh  proposal  on  this  matter 
as  outlined  in  1962  and  1963  by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  at  the 
17th  and  ISth  General  Assembhes.  The  Soviet  proposal  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and  their  warheads  at  the 
outset  of  disarmament  with  the  exception  of  a  '^nuclear  imibrella" 
to  be  retained  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  territories  until  the  end  of  the  last 
stage  (Stage  III)  of  disarmament.  The  Soviets  characterized  their 
proposal  as  a  ^ ^concession"  to  Western  insistence  that  nuclear  deter- 
rence be  maintained  throughout  the  disarmament  process.  The 
''umbrella"  was  vaguely  described  as  a  ''strictly  lunited  and  agreed 
niunber"  of  intercontinental,  antimissile  and  antiakcraft  missiles,  to 
be  retained  by  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  However,  despite 
persistent  proddmg  by  the  U.S.  and  other  representatives,  the  Soviet 
Union  failed  to  provide  sufficient  details  on  its  proposal  to  permit 
meaningful  discussion. 

Western  representatives  pointed  out  the  basic  unbalancing  effects 
of  the  Soviet  proposal.  Not  only  were  its  verification  provisions 
inadequate,  but  also  such  sharp  cuts  in  nuclear  dehvery  vehicles  early 
in  the  disarmament  process  would  undermine  U.S.  superiority  in 
missiles  and  bombers  without  similarly  affecting  strong  points  of  the 
Soviet  military  establishment.  The  United  States  noted  that  the 
Soviet  proposal  was  inconsistent  with  the  stipulation  in  the  Joint 
Statement  of  Agi^eed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotiations  that 
aU  disarmament  measures  must  be  balanced  so  that  no  state  or  group 
of  states  may  gain  military  advantage.    (The  Joint  Statement  was 
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agreed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  September 
1961  and  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly.) 

The  Soviet  Kepresentative  proposed  on  June  9  that  the  ENDC 
establish  a  working  group  to  consider  the  details  of  the  Soviet  ''nuclear 
umbrella"  proposal  but  specified  that  the  ENDC  should  first  approve 
the  "nuclear  umbrella"  principle  as  the  basis  for  the  group's  delibera- 
tions. The  West  urged  that  an  effective  working  group  be  created  to 
discuss  all  relevant  proposals  for  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  reductions 
instead  of  just  the  Soviet  proposal.  Members  of  the  group  of  Eight 
also  indicated  their  desire  for  a  working  group  which  could  examine  all 
proposals  in  this  area,  although  several  viewed  with  sympathy  the 
idea  of  sharp  reductions  in  nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  The  Soviet 
Union,  however,  continued  to  insist  that  the  subordinate  body  must 
consider  only  the  Soviet  plan,  with  the  result  that  no  agreement  on 
the  creation  of  a  working  group  was  possible. 

As  the  session  moved  toward  recess,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Mr. 
Foster,  discussed  the  subject  of  U.N.  peacekeeping.  On  September 
8  he  drew  attention  to  the  relationship  of  peacekeeping  to  disarmament 
and  spoke  of  "the  need  to  begin  now  ...  to  build  more  effective  peace 
forces."  He  endorsed  the  decision  of  a  number  of  governments  to 
earmark  troops  for  possible  use  in  future  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions 
and  stressed  the  need  for  all  U.N.  members  to  meet  their  financial 
obligations  so  that  the  United  Nations  could  continue  to  carry  out  its 
peacekeeping  role  effectively.  Earlier  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Cane  da  had  also  given  support  to  the  U.N.  role  in  the  field 
of  peacekeeping. 

On  September  17  the  ENDC  adopted  its  report  to  the  19th  General 
Assembly.  The  report  stated  that  "in  general  the  questions  before 
the  Committee  were  discussed  in  a  thorough  and  concrete  manner." 
It  also  noted  that  the  Committee  had  not  reached  any  specific  agree- 
ment but  expressed  the  hope  "that  the  useful  discussions  and  exchange 
of  views  .  .  .  wiU  facilitate  agreement  in  the  further  work  of  the 
Committee."  Attached  to  the  report  were  various  documents  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  other  members.  These 
documents  included  a  compendium  of  positions  taken  by  the  group  of 
Eight  on  various  proposals  discussed  during  the  year  and  a  joint  appeal 
of  the  Eight  to  the  nuclear  powers  urging  agreement  on  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty. 

The  ENDC  adjourned  on  September  17,  1964.  It  decided  to 
resume  at  Geneva  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  termination  of  con- 
sideration of  disarmament  at  the  19tb  General  Assembly  on  a  date 
to  be  decided  by  the  two  cochairmen  after  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 
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Dming  1964  tiie  19th  General  Assembly  did  not  consider  the  spe- 
cific disLii^mament  items  on  its  agenda  in  view  of  the  stalemate  over 
the  article  19  problem  'see  page  1'  . 

Economic  and  Social  Conseciuences  of  Dicarmam^nt 

During  1964  the  Ec'jnomic  and  Social  Coimcil.  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Em^ope  ECE — see  page  136  .  several  of  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  of  the  United  Xations.  and  the  United  Xations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  UXCTAD — see  page  127^  devoted 
fiji^ther  attentic'V  X':  the  question  of  the  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  d:-:.::u::meni.  Pursuant  to  Economic  and  Social 
Co^uncil  and  General  Assembly  resdutions.  the  Secretary-General 
egain  invited  governments  to  supply  information  on  national  studies 
and  activities  in  this  field.  Twenty-one  nations,  including  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  submitted  reports.  The  Secretary- 
General's  summarization  of  these  government  responses  constituted 
a  major  portion  of  his  "progress"'  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

The  U.S.  report  of  April  7.  1964.  noted  that  the  principal  new 
development  in  the  U.S.  study  program  was  the  estabhshmentby 
the  President  in  December  1963  of  a  high-level  interdepartmental 
cnmmittee  to  coordinate  the  work  of  Federal  agencies  on  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  defense  and  disarmament.  Studies  were  initiated 
to  trace  the  indu^'ri:,.!  and  geographic  patterns  of  income  and  employ- 
ment resulting  irum  defense  spending  and  to  develop  techniques  for 
estimating  more  precisely  the  impact  of  changes  in  defense  spending 
by  industry  and  region.  Other  research  activities  included  study 
of  the  ec'jn'"'mic  impact  of  changes  in  spending  for  fissionable  ma- 
terials Wl  milit-.ry  purposes:  study  of  the  economic  impact  on  the 
electronics  industry  resulting  from  various  assumed  reductions  in 
military  demand  for  electronic  products  and  the  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities concerned  with  shifting  output  to  nondefense  electronic 
items:  and  study  of  the  problem  of  regional  economic  adjustments  to 
reduced  d^fei^-e  -oendinc. 

T:-e  ^-':i-:::ry-G-::r:\d'~  rep^r^rt  of  July  3.  1964.  to  the  37th  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was  the  basis  of  the  Council's 
discussion.  The  rep-^ri  indicated  that  most  governments  replying  to 
the  Secret ary-Gener -I 's  i::quii^v  asreed  that  advance  planning  and 
research  were  requmed  if  full  ad'v...:v;:.ge  was  to  be  taken  of  the  op- 
portunirie-  \:fL--:'\^^.  b^r  di-'::.r:-!iumeiiL  to  pr-juinre  cjou'-cni'"  and  social 
pro^re--  " /:         v-::hl.    It  reviewed  rne  W'jrk  U.X. 

Secretariat,  -^e  International  Atomic  Energv  Agency  IAEA — see 
page  21  ^  .  and  the  Speciahzed  Agencies  and  emphasized  that  the 
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Secretariat  and  the  entire  U.N.  family  can  assist  governments  by 
facilitating  an  exchange  of  information  on  planning  techniques  applica- 
ble to  the  conversion  period.  With  respect  to  the  uses  to  which 
liberated  resources  might  be  put,  the  report  pointed  out  that  all 
international  activities  in  connection  with  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Decade  (the  General  Assembly,  responding  to  an  initiative 
of  President  Kennedy,  in  1961  proclaimed  the  1960's  as  the  United 
Nations  Development  Decade  with  the  aim  of  achieving  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  growth  of  the  economies  of  less  developed  countries) 
could  benefit,  especially  those  that  foster  economic  and  social  progress 
in  the  developing  countries. 

The  Secretary-General  also  indicated  in  his  report  that,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  undertake  a 
survey  of  the  possibility  of  coordinating  an  international  study  of 
the  problems  that  might  arise  in  relation  to  primary  commodities  for 
which  the  demand  would  be  significantly  affected  by  disarmament, 
he  had  invited  governments  to  indicate  whether  certain  specified  types 
of  data  could  be  provided  if  requested.  The  United  States  replied 
that  the  necessary  data  could  be  provided  with  respect  to  the  76 
commodities  which  have  been  the  object  of  stockpiling  and  also  with 
respect  to  petroleum,  steel,  and  uranium.  No  other  government 
indicated  that  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  supply  information  of  this 
kind.  As  a  result  the  Secretary-General  in  his  report  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  stated  that  until  most  of  the  governments  signif- 
icantly involved  are  able  to  do  so,  it  would  appear  that  a  specific 
and  concrete  stud}^  of  the  primary  commodities  question  would  not 
be  feasible. 

The  Secretarj^-General  drew  particular  attention  to  a  decision  of 
the  U.N.  Administrative  Committee  on  Co-ordination  (ACC)  con- 
cerning cooperation  among  its  members  regarding  work  programs 
concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  disarmament. 
The  ACC  agreed  that: 

(a)  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  would  act  as 
the  central  point  of  coordination  in  respect  of  all  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  aspects  of  disarmament  undertaken  in  the  U.N. 
system; 

(b)  All  of  the  organizations  of  the  U.N.  family  proposing  to  under- 
take such  studies  would  cooperate  with  the  Secretary-General  in 
the  preparation  of  concerted  programs  of  work  within  the  general 
framework  of  which  such  studies  would  be  undertaken; 

(c)  The  ACC  would  set  up  a  subcommittee  of  agency  representatives 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary-General  in  developing  such  a  program. 
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These  plans  for  coordination  agreed  to  by  the  ACC  were  welcomed  by 
the  United  States. 

Draft  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the  United  States  and  Colombia 
on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  on  the 
other.  The  major  point  of  contention  was  whether,  as  the  U.S.S.R. 
maintained,  a  special  ad  hoc  group  to  accelerate  studies  on  the  con- 
version of  resources  released  by  disarmament  should  be  established 
or  whether,  as  the  United  States  held,  an  adequate  framework  to 
facilitate  and  coordinate  research  activities  already  existed  within  the 
United  Nations.  Differences  were  reconciled  and  the  United  States 
introduced  the  revised  text  of  a  joint  draft  resolution.  In  the  reso- 
lution, as  adopted,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  inter  alia: 

1.  Deemed  it  necessary  that  the  activities  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  those  of  the  regional  economic 
commissions,  the  Specialized  Agencies,  and  the  IAEA,  relating  to 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament  as  called  for 
by  earlier  resolutions,  be  continued  and  accelerated  as  far  as  possible; 

2.  Welcomed  the  agreement  by  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
Directors  General  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  of  the  IAEA  in 
respect  of  all  studies  of  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  disarmament 
and  that  the  Agencies  would  cooperate  with  the  Secretary-General 
in  the  preparation  of  concerted  programs  of  work,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  establish  a  committee  of  agency-  representatives; 

3.  Recognized  that  at  a  later  time  establishment  of  a  new  ad  hoc 
group,  which  would  accelerate  activities  in  this  field  of  study,  such  as 
that  envisaged  in  the  ISth  General  Assembly  resolution,  may  be  ad- 
vantageous; and 

4.  Requested  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  to  the  Cotmcil  at 
its  39th  session  a  ftirther  progress  report  on  the  question  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  disarmament. 

The  question  of  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarma- 
ment was  briefly  discussed  at  the  13th  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cidtural  Organization  (UNESCO — see 
page  194),  which  adopted  two  resolutions  authoriziug  the  Director 
General  to  continue  to  study  aspects  of  the  subject  falling  within 
UNESCO's  terms  of  reference  and  identifying  the  question  as  an 
important  part  of  the  social  science  work  of  UNESCO. 

The  subject  of  disarmament  was  also  discussed  at  the  17th  session 
of  the  World  Health  Assembly  (WHO— see  page  202).  Brazil 
offered  a  draft  resolution  requesting  the  United  Nations  to  urge  the 
Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(ENDC — see  page  S)  to  consider  proposals  before  it  calling  for  the 
allocation  of  savings  residting  from  military  btidget  reductions  to 
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economic  and  social  development.  The  United  States  and  several 
other  countries  opposed  the  draft  resolution  on  the  ground  that  it 
dealt  with  matters  outside  the  purview  of  WHO.  The  draft  reso- 
lution, however,  was  adopted  by  the  WHO  Assembly  on  March  19, 
1964,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  16  (U.S.),  with  22  abstentions. 

During  1964  the  question  of  the  economic  and  social  consequences 
of  disarmament  was  also  discussed  by  several  other  U.N.  organs, 
including  the  ECE  and  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO — 
see  page  189).  The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment (UNCTAD — see  page  127)  also  considered  the  subject  and 
adopted  a  recommendation  cosponsored  by  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  nine  other  countries  requesting  that  attention  be 
given  to  the  trade  aspects  of  di armament  in  all  pertinent  activities. 

OUTER  SPACE 

During  1964  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  continued  to  make  progress  in  both  the  legal  and  the  scientific 
areas. 

Space  Launch  Registration 

The  United  States  continued  to  submit  semimonthly  reports  to 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  on  all  objects  launched  into  orbit  or 
beyond  by  the  United  States  for  inclusion  in  the  public  registry  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  a  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  1961.  The  United  States  registers  all  objects  launched 
under  the  supervision  of  either  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  or  the  Department  of  Defense,  including 
both  successes  and  failures.  It  lists  the  international  designation 
of  space  objects  in  orbit  or  beyond  as  of  the  end  of  the  reporting 
period,  their  launch  vehicles,  their  launch  dates,  their  general  purpose, 
and  their  orbital  characteristics.  The  reports  cover  orbiting  parts 
and  boosters  as  well  as  payloads. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  also  registers  space  launchings  with  the 
United  Nations,  registers  only  payloads,  and  not  parts  or  boosters. 
It  records  successes  but  not  failures.  It  does  not  report,  as  does  the 
United  States,  on  objects  which  are  no  longer  in  orbit. 

Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee 

The  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  of  the  U.N.  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  held  its  third  session  in  Geneva 
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from  May  22  tliroug^h  June  o.  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy 
Adniiriistrator  of  XASA.  headed  the  U.S.  delegation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  reviewed 
the  record  of  international  cooperation  in  the  space  field  of  the  past 
year,  which  he  termed  the  '"'most  successful  and  most  productive"' 
since  the  creation  of  the  Subcommittee.  As  examples  he  referred 
to  the  formation  of  the  European  Space  Research  Organization 
(ESEO;  and  the  Em^opean  Launcher  Development  Organization 
^ELDO'i;  the  third  international  launching  by  the  United  States  of 
an  earth  sateUite.  the  U.K.  Ariel  II,  and  programs  for  international 
launchings  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Eingdom, 
Canada.  Italy,  and  France:  experimentation  by  a  dozen  countries 
with  the  medium  altitude  communication  satellites  Telstar  and  Eelay: 
and  cooperation  of  some  40  countries  with  the  United  States  in  space- 
related  meteorology.  He  then  laid  before  the  Subcommittee  U.S. 
suggestions  for  a  fuU  program  of  useful  work  for  the  Committee. 

The  session  was  notable  in  several  respects.  Important  continuing 
tasks  were  suggested  for  the  Secretary-General  and  the  U.X.  Secre- 
tariat. These  assignments  were  in  keeping  with  the  original  U.S. 
concept  that  the  Secretariat  should  be  a  focus  for  international 
cooperation  in  space  on  a  continuing  basis.  Moreover,  the  U.S.S.E.. 
while  not  noticeably  more  constructive  in  supporting  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee,  abandoned  to  some  extent  the  obstructionist  role 
it  had  played  at  the  Subcommittee's  previous  session. 

On  questions  relating  to  the  exchange  of  information — one  of  the 
major  topics  considered  by  the  Subcommittee — U.S.  working  papers 
pro^dded  the  principal  basis  for  the  Subcommittee's  recommendations. 
The  Subcommittee  commended  the  Secretary-General  and,  partic- 
ularly, the  Outer  Space  Afiau^s  Group  of  the  U.X.  Secretariat  for  their 
preparation  of  draft  reviews  on  the  space  acti\uties  and  resomx-es  of 
various  international  organizations,  on  national  and  international 
cooperative  space  activities,  on  bibliographies  and  abstracting  services, 
and  on  fcichities  for  education  and  training  in  basic  space  subjects.  It 
also  recommended  the  updating  and  republishing  of  these  reviews  every 
2  years  and  called  for  annual  reports  by  members  on  their  space 
actiA-ities.  including  programs  of  international  cooperation,  which 
would  form  the  basis  for  the  reviews  prepared  by  the  Committee  and 
the  Secretariat  on  national  and  international  cooperative  space 
activities.  Om  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  and  usefulness  of 
these  reviews  met  with  partial  success  with  the  adoption  by  the  Sub- 
conimittee  of  suggested  guidelines  on  their  content.  However,  the 
Soviets  resisted  efforts  to  have  the  Subcommittee  make  more  specific 
recommendations  on  the  content  and  form  of  national  reports  and,  in 
so  doing,  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Subcommittee. 
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In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  proposed  that  the  Secretary-General 
report  on  what  material  exists  or  may  be  needed  to  insure  popular 
understanding  of  space  activities  and  the  means  by  which  new  material 
might  be  made  available,  if  needed;  that  the  Secretariat  keep  U.N. 
members  informed  periodically  of  useful  information  on  space  con- 
ferences and  symposia  open  to  the  scientists  from  U.N.  members;  and 
that  the  Committee  consider  the  usefulness  of  organizing  in  1967, 
under  U.N.  auspices,  an  international  conference  on  the  exploration 
and  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  The  United  States  agreed  that  the 
full  Committee  might  properly  discuss  this  latter  question  though  it 
expressed  doubts  about  the  need  for  such  a  conference. 

On  the  topic  of  encouragement  of  international  programs  in  the  field 
of  outer  space,  the  United  States  again  took  the  lead  by  submission  of 
a  working  paper.  The  Subcommittee  noted  the  progress  reports  by 
both  the  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU — see  page  211) 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO — see  page  214) 
and  requested  these  organizations  to  submit  further  reports  to  the 
Committee  in  1965.  In  addition,  it  commended  the  ITU  for  its 
contribution  to  the  successful  results  of  the  Extraordinary  Adminis- 
trative Radio  Conference  held  in  1963.  This  Conference  allocated 
frequency  bands  for  space  communication,  telemetry,  radio  astronomy, 
meteorology,  navigation  satellites,  aeronautical  amateur  services,  and 
scientific  research. 

The  Subcommittee  rejected  a  Czech  proposal  recommending 
that  the  Committee  formulate  legal  principles  governing  the 
utilization  of  satellites  to  create  global  communications.  The 
United  States  opposed  the  proposal,  pointing  out  that  the  question 
was  outside  the  competence  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcom- 
mittee. 

For  the  first  time  during  consideration  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  education  and  training  in  space  activities,  the  Subcom- 
mittee endorsed  the  idea  that  the  U.N.  Secretariat  should  function  as  a 
clearinghouse  in  this  area.  Under  the  Subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tion, supported  by  the  United  States,  members  would  be  invited  to 
make  their  specific  training  interests  known  to  the  Secretary-General 
and  would  continue  to  inform  him  of  their  facilities  for  education  and 
training  and  of  the  availability  of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  The 
Secretary-General  would  be  requested  to  disseminate  this  information 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  Subcommittee  also  discussed  international  sounding  rocket 
launching  facilities  and  recommended  that  India  be  granted  U.N. 
sponsorship  for  the  continuing  operation  of  the  first  such  facility,  the 
Thumba  International  Equatorial  Sounding  Rocket  Launching  Facility 
(TERLS).    This  facility,  which  uses  rockets  to  conduct  research 
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concerning  the  upper  atmosphere,  is  open  for  use  by  U.N.  members  and 
makes  available  complete  information  about  all  facilities  and  experi- 
ments at  the  site  to  scientists  and  technicians  of  all  pai'ticipating  states. 
The  United  States  has  lent  material  assistance  to  the  establishment 
of  the  facility,  and  a  U.S.  scientist  was  one  of  a  group  of  six  who  visited 
it  in  January  1964  and  recommended  U.N.  sponsorship.  The  Sub- 
committee urged  that  due  attention  be  paid  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
Specialized  Agencies,  and  member  countries  to  requests  from  India  for 
assistance  in  increasing  the  use  of  the  facility  as  a  place  for  inter- 
national collaboration. 

Discussion  in  the  Subconmiittee  of  the  problem  of  potentially 
harmful  effects  of  space  experiments  was  constructive  and  free  from 
political  discord.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  debate  in  1963 
in  which  the  U.S.  Project  West  Ford  and  high  altitude  atomic  testmg 
were  scored  by  the  Soviets  for  political  pm-poses. 

The  Subconuxdttee  recommended  that  the  Outer  Space  Committee 
''take  fully  into  account"  the  resolution  on  potentially  harmful  effects 
of  space  experiments  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Space  Research 
(COSPAE)  of  the  International  Coimcil  of  Scientific  Unions  at  its 
meeting  held  in  Florence  in  May  1964.  The  COSPAR  resoltition  con- 
tamed  paragraphs  on  preventing  contamination  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere and  of  ^lars  and  other  celestial  bodies,  including  a  provision 
concerning  tentative  qiumtitative  Ihnits  for  the  sterilization  of  space 
probes.  In  addition,  the  resolution  welcomed  ''the  conclusion  of  the 
Consultative  Group  [on  Potentially  Harmful  Effects  of  Space  Experi- 
ments] that  no  interference  to  optical  and  or  radio  astronomy  has 
residted  from  the  belt  of  orbiting  dipoles  launched  in  May  1963." 
This  conclusion  amounted  to  a  refutation  of  earher  Soviet  charges 
against  Project  West  Ford. 

The  concept  of  volimtary,  objective  international  consultations  on 
potentially  harmful  effects  of  space  experiments,  a  concept  which  the 
United  States  has  advanced  for  several  years,  was  endorsed  by  the 
Subcommittee. 

Legal  Subco7?i7nittee 

The  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  held  the  first  part  of  its  thiixi  session  in  Geneva 
from  March  9  through  March  26,  and  the  second  part  m  New  York 
from  October  5  through  October  23.  The  U.S.  delegation  was  headed 
on  both  occasions  by  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  Acting  Legal  Ad\'iser  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  L^.S.  Representative  proposed  that  the 
Subcommittee  innnediately  imdertake  the  drafting  of  two  international 
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agreements,  a  task  assigned  to  it  in  1963  by  an  18th  General  Assembly 
resolution.  The  first  agreement,  on  assistance  to  and  return  of 
astronauts  and  space  vehicles,  would  meet  a  humanitarian  concern 
and  also  serve  a  scientific  interest.  It  would  provide  for  assistance  to 
and  return  of  astronauts  who  had  landed  as  the  result  of  accident,  dis- 
tress, or  mistake  in  places  other  than  where  their  landing  had  been 
planned.  It  would  also  facilitate  the  return  of  space  vehicles  or  parts 
of  space  vehicles  which  had  returned  to  earth.  The  return  of  such  ob- 
jects would  enable  scientists  to  learn  more  about  space  science  and 
engineering.  The  second  agreement,  on  liability  for  damage  caused 
by  objects  launched  into  outer  space,  would  provide  rules  governing 
liability  and  procedures  for  the  presentation  of  claims  that  might  arise 
from  damage  caused  by  such  objects. 

The  Soviet  Union  took  the  position  that  the  Subcommittee  should 
not  restrict  its  work  to  discussion  of  these  two  agreements,  but  should 
also  consider  incorporating  into  an  international  agreement  legal 
principles  governing  the  space  activities  of  states.  However,  its 
proposal  received  little  support  and  the  Subcommittee  devoted  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  drafting  international  agreements  on  liability 
and  on  assistance  and  return. 

Working  groups  were  established  by  the  Subcommittee  at  the  March 
session  and  discussed  the  two  subjects  in  a  business-like  way.  The 
United  States  introduced  draft  agreements  on  both  assistance  and 
return  and  on  liability.  In  addition  to  the  U.S.  draft  on  assistance 
and  return,  a  text  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  compromise 
draft  prepared  by  Canada  and  Australia  were  considered.  With 
regard  to  liability,  texts  by  Belgium  and  Hungary  were  discussed  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  draft.  While  no  agreements  were  produced,  the 
progress  achieved  convinced  members  of  the  desirability  of  a  resumed 
session  to  be  held  in  New  York  approximately  3  weeks  prior  to  the 
1964  session  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  resumed  session  of  the  Subcommittee,  the 
U.S.S.R.  introduced  a  new  draft  on  assistance  and  return,  and  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  continued  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  text  on  this 
subject  acceptable  to  all  sides.  The  United  States,  Belgium,  and 
Hungary  presented  revised  draft  texts  of  a  liability  agreement. 

After  3  weeks  of  intensive  discussions  of  assistance  and  return, 
existing  differences  were  narrowed  and  a  working  party  reached  pre- 
liminary agreement  on  some  articles  of  a  text.  While  the  working 
group  on  liability  completed  a  first  reading  of  the  drafts  submitted, 
much  work  remained  to  be  done.  The  Subcommittee  accordingly 
recommended  that  work  on  both  agreements  should  be  continued  at 
its  next  session. 
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Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee 

The  resumed  session  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  full  U.X.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  in  Xew  York  from  October  26  through  November 
6.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  U.S.  delegation  invited  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  a  film  and  briefing  on  the  U.S.  lunar 
program  ''Ranger,"  presented  by  Dr.  Homer  Xewell,  Director  of 
Space  Sciences  of  XASA.  Under  this  program  Ranger  VII,  launched 
on  July  28,  1964,  had  transmitted  4,316  photographs  of  the  lunar 
surface.  Photographs  taken  just  prior  to  impact  were  in  such  sharp 
focus  that  objects  of  less  than  3  feet  in  length  could  be  distinguished. 

During  the  Committee's  general  debate,  Ambassador  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton,  the  U.S.  Representative,  opened  his  remarks  with  the  obser- 
vation that  from  the  dawn  of  the  space  age,  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  has  been  conceived  as  a  cooperative  venture,  and  that  each  year 
the  network  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  arrangements  has  spread. 
He  went  on  to  give  numerous  examples  of  cooperative  multilateral 
and  bilateral  arrangements,  including  the  U.S.  program  of  cooperative 
satellite  launchings  and  U.S.  worldwide  arrangements  for  the  use  of 
U.S.  satellites  in  ionospheric  and  meteorological  research. 

The  U.S.  Representative  predicted  that  by  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  in  space — in  1967 — there  would  be  not  just  two  satellite 
launching  nations  but  a  significant  number  of  other  such  states,  and 
that  the  sounding  rocket  programs  of  a  score  of  countries  would  be 
steadily  increasing  in  scientific  and  technical  sophistication.  Such 
facts,  he  said,  gave  some  idea  of  the  ''enormous  and  growing  field"  in 
which  the  Committee  operated.  He  then  proceeded  to  review  the 
work  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  and  Legal  Subcommittees.  He 
concluded  that  "With  good  will,  we  can  match  progress  in  both  areas 
and  lend  credence  to  those  who  would  claim  for  our  Committee  an 
important  role  in  giving  the  principles  of  the  Charter  relevance  to  the 
new  environment  of  outer  space." 

In  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Committee  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  substantial  progress  was  made  by  the  Legal  Sub- 
committee, although  there  had  been  insufiicient  time  to  draft  the 
international  agreements.  The  Committee  decided  that  work  on  the 
two  agreements  should  be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Committee  approved  the  recommendations  of  its  Scientific 
and  Technical  Subcommittee  (see  page  17).  At  the  suggestion  of 
Austria,  it  also  invited  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  to 
study  and  submit  a  report  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  civil 
worldwide  navigation  satellite  system  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
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As  recommended  by  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee, 
the  Committee  considered  the  usefulness  of  organizing  under  U.N. 
auspices  a  conference  in  1967  on  the  exploration  and  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space.  The  Soviet  Union  and  a  number  of  other  U.N.  members 
supported  such  a  conference.  The  U.S.  Kepresentative  expressed 
the  views  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

The  United  States  shares  with  others  the  belief  that  the  passage  of  the  first 
decade  in  space  exploration  is  an  occasion  which  properly  deserves  commemora- 
tion. We  believe,  however,  that  a  scientific  and  technical  conference  would  largely 
duplicate,  at  a  very  considerable  expense  in  time  and  resources,  the  same  exchanges 
of  information  that  are  conducted  each  year  on  an  ever-widening  scale  by  such 
organizations  as  COSPAR  [Committee  on  Space  Research],  the  many  scientifixC 
unions,  the  WMO  [the  World  Meteorological  Organization],  the  ITU  [Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union],  the  other  specialized  agencies,  the  Inter- 
national Astronautical  Federation,  and  many  national  agencies. 

Rather  than  a  full  blown  United  Nations  conference  we  would  suggest  a  com- 
memorative meeting  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee  itself  in  1967.  .  .  .  Such 
a  meeting  would  be  a  culmination  of  the  work  of  this  Committee  since  its  inception, 
and  would  be  a  fitting  task  to  engage  its  energy  and  resources. 

Later  Arnold  W.  Frutkin,  speaking  for  the  United  States,  reviewed 
the  great  number  of  scientific  and  technical  conferences  in  the  outer 
space  field  already  scheduled,  and  pointed  out  other  objections  to  a 
large  U.N.  conference  of  this  kind. 

In  the  end;  the  Committee  decided  to  set  up  a  working  group  of 
the  whole  to  examine  the  desirability,  organization,  and  objectives 
of  an  international  conference  or  meeting  to  be  held  in  1967  on  the 
exploration  and  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

Diu*ing  the  session  the  United  States,  in  association  with  other 
signatories,  submitted  a  progress  report  to  the  Committee  concerning 
the  Interim  Arrangements  Establishing  a  Global  Commercial  Com- 
munications Satellite  System.  The  Arrangements  went  into  effect 
on  August  20,  1964.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  19  countries  had  become 
members  and  a  niunber  of  other  countries  had  indicated  an  interest 
in  joining.  Although  invited  to  participate  in  the  Arrangements, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  countries  failed  to  do  so  and 
criticized  the  Arrangements  as  discriminatory  and  contrary  to  U.N. 
resolutions  on  outer  space.  The  United  States  and  other  countries 
observed  that  the  Arrangements  were  in  fact  fully  consistent  with 
these  resolutions.  They  noted  that  the  Arrangements  remained  open 
to  adherence  by  all  members  of  the  ITU  and  that  access  to  the  pro- 
posed system  would  become  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
to  aU. 

On  November  6  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary-General  a  second  memorandum  of  understanding 
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and  protocol  to  implement  the  bilateral  space  agreement  of  June  8, 
1962,  and  requested  that  these  documents  be  circulated  to  all  U.N. 
members  as  an  official  U.N.  document.  These  documents  contain 
the  definitive  details  for  a  communications  link  between  Washington 
and  ^Moscow  for  the  transmission  of  conventional  and  satellite  meteoro- 
logical data.  The  Memorandum  also  further  defines  an  agreement  to 
exchange  data  concerning  the  magnetic  field  smTounding  the  earth. 


PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 

Arabian  Peninsula      .   ^  ^ 

Oman 

The  Oman  question,  under  consideration  by  the  United  Nptions 
since  1957,  stems  from  contradictory  claims  as  to  the  status  of  Oman. 
The  Arab  states,  in  support  of  the  Imam  of  Oman,  charge  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  colonialism  involving  armed  aggression  against 
the  independent  state  of  Oman  by  the  United  Kingdom  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  rn  alleged  ^'colonial  puppet"  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman,  supported  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  maintained  that  there  is  no  separate  state  of  Oman, 
that  a  1957  rebellion  in  Oman  was  fomented  from  abroad  but  had  now 
ended,  and  that  the  British  forces,  which  he  had  requested,  had  been 
withdi'awn.  The  Sultan  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  stressed  the 
independent  and  sovereign  character  of  the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and 
Oman. 

On  February  27,  1964,  in  accordance  with  the  ISth  General  Assem- 
bly's resolution  of  December  11,  1963,  the  Secretary-General  an- 
nounced that  the  President  of  the  General  Assembh'  had  appointed 
an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Oman.  The  Committee  was  composed  of 
Representatives  of  Afghanistan,  Costa  Rica,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  and 
Senegal.  Ambassador  Pazhwak,  Afghanistan's  Representative,  was 
elected  chairman,  and  subsequently  the  Committee  announced  its 
intention  ''to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  any  problem  it 
deems  to  be  germane  to  the  issue,  and  that  in  keeping  with  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  it  will  study  and  evaluate  the  historical,  tem- 
torial  and  political  issues  involved  in  the  problem.    .  . 

To  this  end  the  Committee  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1964  held 
a  series  of  closed  meetings  in  New  York  to  receive  testimony  from 
individuals  and  governments  interested  in  the  Oman  question.  In 
September  1964  it  visited  the  United  Kingdom,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
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and  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  the  same  purpose.  Although  the 
Committee  chairman  did  speak  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman 
in  London,  and  the  Committee  later  interviewed  the  Imam  of  Oman 
at  Dammam,  Saudi  Arabia,  none  of  the  Committee  members  was 
able  to  visit  the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and  Oman. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Committee  was  engaged  in  preparing  its 
report  for  submission  to  the  19th  General  Assembly. 

Yemen 

The  United  Nations  presence  in  Yemen  during  1964  stemmed 
from  a  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  11,  1963,  requesting  the 
Secretary-General  to  establish  a  mission  to  observe  the  Saudi  Arabian 
and  U.A.R.  disengagement  from  the  Yemen  civil  war.  Pursuant 
to  this  request,  the  United  Nations  Observation  Mission  in  Yemen 
(UNYOM)  was  established  on  July  4,  1963,  and  its  mandate  was 
renewed  each  2  months  thereafter  during  1963  with  the  mutual 
consent  and  financial  support  of  the  two  parties  concerned. 

Earlier,  facing  the  imminent  danger  of  a  full-scale  military  confron- 
tation in  Yemen,  the  Saudi  Arabian  and  U.A.R.  Governments  in 
April  1963  had  accepted  terms  of  disengagement  proposed  by  Ameri- 
can Special  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker.  According  to  these 
terms  Saudi  Arabia  would  discontinue  its  support  of  the  royalists, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  would  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Yemen,  a  demilitarized  zone  would  be  established  along  the  Saudi 
Arabian/Yemen  frontier,  and  impartial  observers  would  be  stationed 
in  Yemen  for  the  purpose  of  observing  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
disengagement.  Both  parties  subsequently  also  agreed  to  share 
financial  support  for  the  observation  operation. 

Extensions  of  UNYOM 

On  January  2,  1964,  the  Secretary-General  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  that  although  developments  in  Yemen  remained  far  short 
of  fulfillment  of  the  disengagement  agreement,  he  believed: 

...  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  Mission,  especially  during  the  last 
two  months,  that  it  exercises  a  pacifying  influence  on  the  situation  in  the  frontier 
region  and  is  an  important  factor  in  such  improvements  in  the  situation  in  the 
Yemen  itself  as  have  occurred.  Its  continued  functioning  after  4  January  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  to  be  highly  desirable  if  the  situation  is  not  to  deteriorate  and  if  a 
climate  is  to  be  created  in  which  political  approaches  towards  a  solution  to  the 
problem  may  be  attempted. 

The  Secretary-General,  therefore,  sought  and  obtained  agreement 
by  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  continue  financial 
support  of  UNYOM  for  a  further  2  months  through  March  4,  1964. 
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At  that  time  UNYOM  consisted  of  the  Secretary-General's  Special 
Representative  and  his  small  civilian  staff;  a  small  military  head- 
quarters staff;  about  25  military  observers  drawn  from  Denmark, 
Ghana,  India,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Sweden, 
and  Yugoslavia;  a  liaison  officer  at  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia;  and  a  small 
air  transport  unit  contributed  by  Canada.  Throughout  the  remain- 
ing months  of  its  mandate,  UNYOM  remained  in  roughly  that  form 
while  the  function  of  its  military  observers  remained  to  observe, 
certify,  and  report  on  the  implementation  of  the  terms  of  disengage- 
ment. 

In  a  report  to  the  Security  Council  dated  March  3,  1964,  the 
Secretary-General  commented  that  although  progress  toward  dis- 
engagement continued  to  be  disappointing,  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
together  with  an  increasing  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  within  the 
Arab  world  stemming  from  the  Arab  summit  conference  held  in  Cairo 
in  early  1963,  held  out  hope  for  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the 
Yemen  problem. 

In  Yemen  itself,  however,  he  said,  the  U.A.R.  forces  appeared  to 
have  been  strengthened  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  year  while 
there  also  appeared  to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  fighting  stimulated 
by  increased  arms  deliveries  to  the  royalists.  The  Secretary-General 
noted  that  UNYOM  observers  had  found  no  evidence  of  arms  ship- 
ments having  entered  Yemen  from  Saudi  Arabia.  U.A.R.  sources 
asserted,  however,  that  these  supplies  were  being  introduced  from  the 
Beihan  area  of  the  Federation  of  South  Arabia.  The  Secretary- 
General  also  noted  that  there  had  been  no  U.A.R.  overflights  of  or 
air  attacks  on  Saudi  Arabian  territory  since  November  1963.  Finally 
the  Secretary-General  reported  that  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  had  agreed  to  finance  a  further  extension  of  UNYOM 
through  May  4,  1964. 

During  March  and  April  the  Secretary-General  was  unable  to 
report  any  further  progress  toward  compliance  with  the  disengage- 
ment agreement.  The  fighting  in  Yemen,  although  somewhat 
lessened,  had  reached  a  stalemate.  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary- 
General  obtained  agreement  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  for  a  further  2-month  extension  of  UNYOM  to  July  4, 
1964,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  recent  and  anticipated  Saudi 
Arabian /U.A.R.  discussions  on  the  Yemen  problem  would  result 
in  some  progress  toward  a  solution  of  their  differences. 

For  the  period  May-June  1964,  the  Secretary-General  on  July  2 
reported  little  change  with  regard  to  implementation  of  the  disengage- 
ment agreement  ''in  particular  as  regards  the  withdrawal  of  U.A.R. 
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troops."  Referring  to  a  further  2-month  extension  of  UNYOM's 
mandate — until  September  4,  1964 — he  said: 

.  .  .  if  this  new  period  of  two  months  were  to  register  no  substantial  progress 
toward  fulfillment  or  the  firm  prospect  of  imminent  fulfillment  [of  the  terms  of 
disengagement],  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  envisage  a  further  extension  of  the 
Mission  in  its  present  form,  and  with  its  present  terms  of  reference  and  purpose. 

On  September  2  the  Secretary-General  reported  that  UNYOM's 
observations  during  the  period  July- August  1964: 

.  .  .  have  been  somewhat  more  encouraging  in  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  UAR  armed  forces  in  Yemen.  How- 
ever, it  seems  that  this  withdrawal  is  a  reflection  of  the  improved  military  situa- 
tion in  Yemen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  UAR  and  of  the  increased  partici- 
pation by  Yemeni  republicans,  many  of  them  trained  in  the  UAR,  in  the  fight 
against  the  royalists,  rather  than  the  beginning  of  a  phased  withdrawal  in  the 
sense  of  the  disengagement  agreement.  There  are  indicatians,  moreover,  that  the 
Yemeni  royalists  have  continued  to  receive  military  supplies  from  external 
sources. 

The  Secretary-General  also  noted  that  Saudi  Arabia  during  August 
had  on  several  occasions  complained  of  U.A.R.  overflights  of  Saudi 
Arabian  territory  and  that  one  of  these  reports  had  been  confirmed  by 
UNYOM.  The  United  Arab  Republic,  on  its  part,  claimed  that  vari- 
ous weapons  and  ammunition,  captured  from  the  royalists,  had  been 
provided  to  the  royalists  by  Saudi  Arabia — -a  claim  that  Saudi  Arabia 
denied.  UNYOM  reported  that  although  it  had  observed  increasing 
traffic  across  the  Saudi  Arabian /Yemen  frontier,  no  military  supplies 
had  been  discovered  by  UNYOM  observers. 

Termination  of  UNYOM 

The  Secretary-General  in  his  same  September  2  report  noted  that 
hoped-for  high-level  discussions  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  had  not  taken  place  and  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  had  asked  the  two  governments  to  make  known  to 
him  their  views  with  regard  to  the  extension  or  termination  of  UN- 
YOM. Saudi  Arabia  replied  on  August  26,  1964,  that,  while  it  had 
carried  out  its  responsibilities  under  the  disengagement  agreement, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  had  not  done  so.  Accordingly  Saudi 
Arabia  found  itself  unable  either  to  continue  the  sharing  of  UNYOM's 
expenses  or  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  disengagement  agreement 
after  September  4,  1964.  The  United  Arab  Republic  replied  that  it 
had  no  objection  to  the  termination  of  UNYOM  on  that  date.  In 
view  of  these  responses,  the  Secretary-General  reported  his  intention 
to  terminate  UNYOM's  activities  on  September  4,  1964,  and  re- 
marked : 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  Mission  has  been  able  to  observe  only 
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limited  progress  towards  the  implementation  of  the  disengagement  agreement. 
In  this  regard,  I  must  reiterate  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Mission  were 
restricted  to  observation  and  report  only,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  imple- 
mentation lay  with  the  two  parties  which  had  concluded  the  agreement  and  which 
had  requested  the  establishment  of  the  Mission.  My  regret,  however,  is  tempered 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  potential  threat  to  international  peace  and  security 
represented  by  the  Yemen  question  has  greatly  diminished  during  the  existence 
of  the  Mission  and,  I  believe,  to  a  considerable  extent  because  of  its  activities.  The 
true  measure  of  the  Mission,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  how  it  has  discharged 
the  limited  responsibility  and  authority  entrusted  to  it.  In  this  respect,  I  think 
it  can  be  said  without  question  that  the  Mission  actually  accomplished  much  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  of  it,  in  the  circumstances;  it  certainly  could  have 
been  much  more  useful,  had  the  definition  of  its  functions  been  broader  and  strong- 
er. It  is  clear,  however,  that  during  the  fourteen  months  of  its  presence  in 
Yemen,  the  UN  Mission  exercised  an  important  restraining  infi^uence  on  hostile 
activities  in  that  area. 

In  a  final  report  on  UNYOM  to  the  Security  Council  the  Secretary- 
General  on  September  11,  1964,  stated  that  UNYOM's  activities  had 
been  terminated  on  September  4,  that  the  Mission's  personnel  were 
being  withdrawn  from  Yemen,  and  that  it  was  then  estimated  the 
total  expenses  for  UNYOM's  14  months  of  operation  would  be  about 
$2  million.  As  of  September  11  the  Saudi  Arabian  and  U.A.R. 
Governments  had  each  contributed  $800,000  toward  defrayment  of 
these  costs. 

Following  the  termination  of  UNYOM's  activities,  President  Nasser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Crown  Prince  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia 
met  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  during  the  course  of  an  Arab  summit  meet- 
ing. Among  other  topics  they  discussed  the  Yemen  problem  and  on 
September  14  announced  the  intention  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments "to  cooperate  fully  in  solving  the  existing  differences  between 
the  various  parties  in  Yemen  and  their  determination  to  prevent 
armed  clashes."  They  also  agreed  to  "carry  out  the  necessary  con- 
tacts and  mediate  with  the  interested  parties  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  understanding  and  reach  a  solution  to  existing  differences  by  peace- 
ful means."  Shortly  thereafter  a  cease-fire  was  arranged  between  the 
contending  forces  in  Yemen  and,  at  the  end  of  1964,  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  Yemen  conflict  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
parties  was  being  sought. 

Harib  Incident 

Security  Council  Consideration:  April  2-8,  1964 

The  Security  Council  was  convened  on  April  2,  1964,  to  consider 
complaints  by  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  of  alleged  acts  of  aggression 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  U.K.  countercomplaints  of  air  and  ground 
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attacks  from  Yemen  against  the  territory  of  the  Federation  of  South 
Arabia.  At  the  outset  of  the  debate  the  Security  Council  granted  the 
requests  of  Yemen,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  the  United  Arab  RepubHc  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  without  right  of  vote. 

Yemen  by  a  letter  dated  April  1,  1964,  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  charged  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  committed 
more  than  40  acts  of  aggression  against  Yemen  since  September  1962, 
culminating  in  an  air  attack  on  March  28,  1964,  against  the  town  of 
Harib  during  which  25  Yemenis  had  been  killed.  This  had  been 
accompanied,  Yemen  alleged,  by  the  massing  of  British  troops  along 
Yemenis  frontier.  The  United  Kingdom,  in  letters  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  dated  March  20,  28,  and  31,  1964,  charged  that 
a  series  of  air  and  ground  attacks  had  been  undertaken  from  Yemen 
against  the  Federation  of  South  Arabia's  territory  during  the  month 
of  March.  The  letter  of  March  28,  1964,  informed  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  that,  after  having  protested  to  the  Yemen 
Republican  authorities  (the  British  Government  continues  to  recog- 
nize the  former  Royalist  Government  as  the  legitimate  government  of 
Yemen)  and  warning  them  with  regard  to  the  continuation  of  such 
attacks  against  the  Federation  of  South  Arabia,  British  aircraft  had 
been  ordered  to  deliver  a  counterattack  on  March  28  against  a  military 
fort  in  Yemen,  about  1  mile  from  the  township  of  Harib.  The  letter 
stated  that  to  minimize  the  risk  of  loss  of  life  a  warning  message  was 
dropped  15  minutes  prior  to  the  attack  and,  during  the  course  of  the 
attack,  no  sign  of  life  was  seen  at  the  fort,  which  was  attacked  only 
by  rocket  and  cannon  fire. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  the  Yemen  Representative  said  an 
air  attack  had  been  directed  against  the  town  of  Harib  rather  than  the 
fort  and  described  the  incident  as  an  ''unprovoked  British  act  of 
savagery,"  constituting  "a  flagrant  act  of  aggression  which  may  lead 
to  wide  hostility."  The  Yemen  Representative  also  summarized  a 
series  of  alleged  British  ''aggressions"  against  Yemen  in  1963  and  early 
1964  during  which  British  forces  occupied  Yemen  territory  19  times  in 
the  course  of  some  40  air  and  ground  actions.  The  March  28  air  attack 
was,  however,  the  most  serious  attack  and  was  accompanied  by 
British  massing  of  troops  on  Yemen's  frontier  in  preparation  for  an 
all-out  attack.  He  said  the  reason  for  this  British  policy  was  that  the 
United  Kingdom  considered  that  a  progressive  republic  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  endangered  its  own  presence  and  interests  in  that  region. 
The  Yemen  Representative  also  maintained  that  the  Federation  was 
in  fact  Yemen  territory  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  British  for 
125  years. 

The  Yemen  Representative  asked  that  the  Security  Council  con- 
demn the  British  aggression  against  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  call 
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for  British  evacuation  from  Yemen  and  Aden,  and  call  for  British 
compensation  of  Yemen's  losses  ii:  life  a::d  property. 

The  U.K.  Representative  s::.:l  Ir  ^'-^  -\,j'prised  at  Yemen's  call 
for  a  Security  Council  meeting  since,  if  there  had  been  any  aggression, 
it  had  been  against  the  Federation  of  South  Arabia.  He  noted  that 
Beihan,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Federation,  had  for  some  time  been  the 
object  of  ^'dehberate  acts  of  aggression  and  provocation  on  the  part 
of  the  Yemeni  authorities"  and  that  his  Government,  being  responsi- 
ble for  the  defense  of  the  Federation,  had  an  obligation  to  assist  it  in 
protecting  its  territory  from  external  aggression.  He  further  noted 
that  his  Government  could  not  accept  Yemen's  claim  to  sovereignty 
over  territory  of  the  Federation.  The  U.K.  Kepresentative  then 
described  a  e:  i—  f  raids  into  the  Federation  from  Yemeni  territory 
and  characterizcLi  the  March  28  air  attack  as  being  a  "defensive 
response"  designed  to  preserve  the  territorial  integiity  of  the  Feder- 
ation. He  emphasized  that  all  possible  had  been  done  to  minimize 
loss  of  life  and  damage  to  civihan  property  while,  contrary  to  the 
Yemen  Representative's  assertion,  the  attack  had  been  carried  out 
against  an  isolated  fort  1  mile  from  the  town  of  Harib — ^not  on  the 
town  itseK.  He  also  questioned  casualty  figures  offered  by  the  Yemen 
Representative  and  denied  that  there  had  been  any  massuig  of  British 
forces  on  the  frontier  between  the  Federation  and  Yemen. 

The  U.K.  Representative  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secmty 
Council  proposals  his  Government  had  made  to  Yemen  the  previous 
year  for  a  demihtarized  zone  along  the  border  in  the  Beihan  area  from 
which  both  sides  would  -w-ithdraw  their  forces.  However.  Yemen's 
counterproposals  had  been  tmsatisfactoiy  and  the  talks  had  been 
halted.  The  British  Government  was  now  prepared  to  look  again  into 
this  question  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  withdrawal  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  reduction  of  tensions  in  that 
area.  In  a  subsequent  statement,  the  U  K.  Representative  empha- 
sized his  Government's  pohcy  of  nonmvolvement  in  Yemen  affairs 
and  suggested  that  the  Cotmcil  invite  the  Secretary-General  to  assist 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  stationing  of  observers  along  the 
frontier,  and  for  its  demarcation. 

The  Soviet,  Czechoslovak,  U.A.R.,  Syrian.  Moroccan,  and  Irtiqi 
Representatives,  in  a  series  of  statements,  spoke  in  support  of  Yemen's 
position,  describing  the  air  attack  as  ''colonial  aggression"  which  must 
be  condemned  by  the  Cotmcil.  The  Yemen  Representative,  supported 
by  other  Arab  Representatives,  in  further  statements,  said  that  the 
U.K.  suggestions  to  demihtaiize  or  demarcate  the  border  were  really 
aimed  at  perpetuating  British  occupation  of  the  ''southern  part  of 
Yemen."  He  maintained  that  the  Security  Council  must  consider  the 
root  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  British  presence  in  the  area,  and  in- 
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sisted  that  the  issue  was  not  one  of  border  trouble  but  rather  that  of 
British  aggression. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  re- 
calhng  the  complaints  of  both  Yemen  and  the  United  Kingdom,  said 
that  clearly  there  had  been  incursions  and  attacks  across  the  frontier 
in  both  directions,  and  that  'Sve  can  all  join  in  expressing  our  dis- 
approval of  the  use  of  force  by  either  side  as  a  means  of  solving  dis- 
putes, a  principle  that  is  enshrined  in  the  Charter."  He  suggested 
that,  rather  than  dwell  on  the  past,  it  would  be  more  helpful  if  the 
Council  tried  to  isolate  from  the  situation  those  elements  which 
might  lead  to  an  improvement  along  the  frontier  in  question.  He 
noted  that  much  of  the  trouble  on  the  frontier  seemed  to  stem  from 
the  fact  that  it  had  never  been  defined  and,  if  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  durmg  the  earlier  Yemen/U.K.  talks  referred  to  by  the  U.K. 
Representative,  the  incidents  then  under  consideration  by  the  Council 
might  never  have  taken  place.  In  that  connection  he  recalled  that 
despite  the  breakdown  in  negotiations,  owing  to  a  general  deterioration 
in  the  situation,  both  sides  had  indicated  willingness  to  agTee  to  a  pull- 
back  to  prevent  clashes,  and  neither  side  had  rejected  this  important 
principle.  He  suggested  that  this  possibility  be  taken  up  again  and 
proposed  that  the  Security  Council  ''consider  the  appointment  of 
a  good  officer  to  assume  the  task  of  bringing  together  the  parties 
to  the  dispute.  Perhaps  one  could  assist  the  authorities  of  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic  and  of  the  South  Arabian  Federation  in  considering  a 
plan  which  holds  forth  some  hope  for  peace  in  a  troubled  and  threaten- 
ing situation." 

The  French  Representative  called  on  the  Security  Council  to 
create  conditions  which  would  make  it  possible  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  incidents  such  as  those  which  brought  about  the  meeting  of 
the  Council.  He  emphasized  that  unless  a  satisfactory  settlement 
were  achieved,  there  would  be  no  guarantee  that  fresh  difficulties  would 
not  arise. 

Security  Council  Action:  April  9-18,  1964 

On  April  8  the  Moroccan  Representative,  on  behalf  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  submitted  a  joint  draft  resolution 
which:  (1)  condemned  reprisals  as  being  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations;  (2)  deplored  the  British 
air  attack  on  Harib;  (3)  deplored  all  attacks  and  incidents  which  had 
occurred  in  that  area;  (4)  called  upon  Yemen  and  the  United  Kingdom 
to  exercise  maxunimi  restraint  in  order  to  avoid  further  incidents 
and  restore  peace  to  the  area;  and  (5)  requested  the  Secretary- 
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General  to  try  to  settle  the  outstanding  issues  in  agreement  with  the 
two  parties. 

The  U.S.  Representative  said  that  the  United  States  particularly 
favored  the  latter  tv/o  points  of  the  draft  resolution  in  that  they 
provided  suggestions  for  reducing  tensions  and  for  improving  the 
situation  in  the  area.  In  that  connection,  he  urged  that  the  parties 
offer  to  the  Secretary-General  their  fullest  cooperation.  He  then 
stated: 

As  the  Council  is  aware,  the  incident  at  Harib  was  the  culmination  of  a  series 
of  incidents  in  which  there  were  previous  violations  of  the  Southern  Arabian 
Federation  from  Yemen,  and  vice  versa.  We,  therefore,  feel  that  any  action  the 
Council  takes  should  be  in  the  context  of  the  facts.  ...  If  there  were  not 
attacks,  there  would  not  be  reprisals. 

The  U.S.  Representative  said  that  he  had  suggested  to  the 
cosponsors  of  the  draft  resolution  two  amendments  which  would  have 
taken  this  point  into  consideration.  However,  he  continued,  the 
cosponsors  could  not  accept  the  suggested  amendments. 

Consequently,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  we  do  not  consider  the  resolution 
equitable,  that  it  is  not  responsive  to  the  realities  and  the  facts  that  have  been 
reviewed  here  in  the  Council's  debate,  and,  accordingly,  we  cannot  vote  for  the 
resolution  as  we  would  have  liked  to  have  done  had  it  been  possible  to  make  the 
amendments  that  I  have  suggested. 

Following  brief  statements  in  support  of  the  draft  resolution  by  the 
Representatives  of  China  and  Bolivia,  the  resolution  was  adopted 
April  9  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0,  with  2  (U.S.,  U.K.)  abstentions. 

In  an  explanation  of  his  abstention,  the  U.K.  Representative 
summarized  his  Government's  position  on  the  issue  at  hand  and 
emphasized  again  that  the  March  28  air  attack  was  an  act  of  self- 
defense.  For  this  reason  he  did  not  object  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
resolution  which  condemned  reprisals.  With  regard  to  the  last  two 
paragraphs  of  the  resolution,  he  stated  that  his  Government  would 
be  ''unpro vocative"  and  hoped  that  Yemen,  and  those  that  support 
Yemen,  would  scrupulously  observe  the  Council's  call  for  restraint. 
His  Government,  he  added,  welcomed  the  request  for  the  Secretary- 
General's  good  offices  and  was  prepared  to  consider  with  him  ways  of 
settling  outstanding  issues  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yemen. 

Nevertheless,  he  continued,  he  had  abstained  on  the  resolution 
because  his  Government  considered  it  to  be  unbalanced  and  not  fully 
reflective  of  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  or  of  the  situation  in  the  area. 
In  his  Government's  view,  the  weight  of  criticism  should  have  been 
directed  against  Yemen  for  its  long  series  of  "unprovoked  acts  of 
aggression"  against  the  Federation. 

The  Yemen  Representative  declared  his  Government  content  with 
the  Council's  action. 
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The  Soviet  Representative,  immediately  prior  to  conclusion  of  the 
Council's  consideration  of  the  issue,  observed  that  despite  defects  in 
the  resolution,  it  clearly  condemned  the  ''British  aggression"  against 
Yemen. 

Subsequent  Developments 

Following  the  Security  Council's  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the 
U.K.  and  Yemen  Representatives  held  separate  talks  with  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  question  of  the  Yemen/Federation  border. 
Although  during  1964  the  parties  concerned  and  the  Secretary- 
General  reached  no  agTeement  on  demilitarization  or  demarcation  of 
the  frontier,  nor  on  the  stationing  of  observers  in  the  area,  such 
incidents  as  continued  to  occur  did  not  reach  the  proportions  of  that 
of  March  28.  Both  governments,  however,  continued  to  charge  each 
other  with  cross-border  smuggling  of  arms  and  subversion. 
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Congo 

Termination  of  U.N.  Military  Operation  in  the  Congo 

The  expenditure  of  funds  to  maintain  a  reduced  United  Nations 
Operation  in  the  Congo  (UNOC)  through  June  1964  was  authorized 
by  a  General  Assembly  resolution  on  October  18,  1963.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1964  the  U.N.  mihtary  force  consisted  of  about  5,000  men 
deployed  at  five  different  stations.  The  most  significant  combat 
contingents  were  a  Nigerian  battahon  in  LeopoldviUe,  a  Swedish 
battalion  in  Liduabourg,  two  Ethiopian  battalions — one  located  in 
Ehsabethville  and  the  other  in  Jadotville — and  an  Irish  infantry 
group  in  Kolwezi.  A  number  of  other  countries,  including  Canada, 
Denmark,  India,  Norway,  and  Pakistan,  contributed  important 
signal  and  administrative  groups. 

In  June  1964  the  United  Nations  withdrew  the  last  of  its  military 
forces.  Twenty-eight  nations  had  provided  a  total  of  93,000  troops 
during  4  years  of  operation.  The  total  cost  of  the  military  operation 
was  $381,505,000.  The  United  States  contributed  to  this  peace- 
keeping effort  the  biggest  continuous  airlift  in  the  history  of  military 
aviation. 

The  U.N.  Secretary-General  in  his  ^'Report  on  the  Withdrawal  of 
the  United  Nations  Force  in  the  Congo,"  of  June  29,  1964,  reviewed 
the  extent  to  which  the  mandates  contained  in  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly  resolutions  had  been  fulfilled  by  UNOC  and  con- 
cluded that  'The  elimination  of  foreign  military  and  paramilitary 
personnel  and  mercenaries  had  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
effected  by  January  1963.  With  the  proclaimed  end  of  the  attempted 
secession  of  Katanga  at  that  time,  the  territorial  integrity  and  po- 
Htical  independence  of  the  Congo  could  be  regarded  as  fully  restored, 
and  the  objective  of  preventing  civil  war  as  en\dsaged  by  the  reso- 
lution of  21  February  1961  could  be  considered  to  have  been,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  fulfilled." 

Turning  to  the  mandate  to  maintain  law  and  order,  the  Secretary- 
General  noted  the  Congo's  deteriorating  security  situation  and 
observed  that  ''The  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  which  is  one  of 
the  main  attributes  of  sovereignty,  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congolese  Government,  and  the  role  of  UNOC  has  been  limited 
to  assisting  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  its  means,  when  it  is 
requested  to  do  so." 

Summarizing  the  current  status  of  the  U.N.  undertaking  in  the 
Congo,  the  Secretary-General  pointed  out:  "The  withdrawal  of  the 
United  Nations  Force  from  the  Congo,  now  completed,  marks  the 
end  of  only  the  military  phase  of  the  massive  assistance  operation 
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which  the  United  Nations  has  been  conducting  in  the  Congo  during 
the  past  four  years.  It  is  important  to  stress  this  point,  since  the 
Civilian  Operations,  Technical  Assistance  and  Special  Fund  activities 
will  continue  in  the  Congo  to  the  extent  that  financial  and  other  re- 
sources are  available.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  may  even  be  hoped  that  it  will 
prove  possible  to  expand  them  somewhat  after  30  June  1964."  He 
noted  that  he  will  continue  to  have  a  Special  Representative  in  the 
Congo  and  that  ''the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  concerning 
the  Congo  continue  to  be  applicable,  since  they  have  no  terminal  date." 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 

During  his  press  conference  on  July  1,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
characterized  the  United  Nations  4-year  effort  in  the  Congo  as  "a 
remarkable  achievement  ...  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  in 
preserving  the  peace  .  .  .  ." 

Outbreak  of  Rebellion 

In  January  1964  a  new  threat  to  security  in  the  Congo  developed  in 
Kwilu  Province.  Dissident  bands  began  a  series  of  attacks  on  govern- 
ment installations  and  personnel,  blocking  roads,  wrecking  bridges, 
and   causing   increasingly  widespread   disruption   and  bloodshed. 

Responding  to  requests  by  the  Congo,  the  United  Nations,  whose 
military  force  in  the  Congo  was  by  then  substantially  reduced  and 
concentrated  principally  in  Katanga  Province,  provided  transport  and 
communications  for  the  Congolese  Army  (ANC)  in  its  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  rebellion.  The  U.N.  forces  also  conducted  numerous  mis- 
sions to  evacuate  threatened  missionaries,  including  American  nation- 
als, and  U.N.  civilian  personnel  in  the  area.  President  Johnson  on 
March  17,  1964,  sent  a  letter  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  express- 
ing his  sorrow  at  the  death  of  six  persons  at  rebel  hands,  his  concern 
for  the  safety  of  i^merican  nationals,  and  his  satisfaction  that  so  many 
of  the  foreign  residents  had  been  brought  to  safety.  The  President 
wrote,  ''This  well  executed  operation  merits  the  world's  attention  and 
praise." 

In  April  1964  dissident  activities  also  flared  up  in  Kivu  Province. 
This  rebellion  was  comparable  in  nature  but  at  least  initially  unrelated 
to  that  in  Kwilu  Province. 

As  in  Kwilu,  the  United  Nations  utilized  facilities  it  had  available 
in  Kivu  Province  to  assist  the  ANC.  At  the  request  of  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Congo,  Adoula,  the  United  Nations  agreed  to  sell  to 
the  Congo  surplus  armaments,  including  Ferret  armored  cars.  Con- 
siderable additional  equipment  vfas  also  sold  or  transferred  without 
cost  by  the  United  Nations  to  the  Congolese  Army. 
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Developing  Crisis 

During  the  summer  of  1964  the  military  situation  in  the  Congo 
continued  to  deteriorate.  By  early  August  a  number  of  key  towns, 
including  Stanleyville,  had  fallen  to  the  rebels.  Prime  Minister 
Moise  Tshombe,  who  had  been  asked  by  President  Joseph  Kasavubu 
in  July  to  form  a  government,  called  upon  ex-Katangese  gendarmes 
and  white  mercenaries  to  reinforce  the  Congolese  Army. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  convened  on  September 
5  in  Addis  Ababa  to  consider  the  Congo  question.  On  September  10 
it  adopted  a  resolution  which  called  upon  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo  (as  the  former  Repubhc  of  the  Congo  was  renamed  under 
its  new  constitution  promulgated  on  August  1,  1964)  to  stop  recruit- 
ing mercenaries  and  to  expel  ''as  soon  as  possible''  those  already  hired. 
It  also  appealed  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ''so  as  to  seek,  with 
the  help  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  a  solution  that  would 
make  possible  national  reconciliation  .  .  and  appealed  to  all 
powers  "at  present  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo  to  cease  their  interference."  The  resolution 
established  an  Ad  Hoc  Commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  Prime  Minister  of  Kenya,  to  assist,  inter  alia,  in  national 
reconciliation. 

Problem  of  Hostages 

By  September  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo  (GDRC)  had  apparenth"  weathered  the  worst  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  rebeUion.  The  Congolese  Army,  supported  by  several 
hundred  mercenaries,  recaptured  many  urban  centers  from  the  rebels. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  Government's  campaign  was  to  capture 
Stanleyville,  the  capital  of  the  rebel  forces'  "Government  of  the 
Popular  Republic  of  the  Congo."  At  the  same  time  there  was 
growing  evidence  that  certain  African  and  non-African  powers  were 
beginning  to  assist  the  rebels  with  arms,  training,  and  safe-haven. 

In  early  November  the  Government's  drive  on  StanleyviUe  began. 
Of  immediate  concern  to  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  other 
governments  was  the  danger  to  the  lives  of  their  nationals  who  were 
being  held  as  hostages  by  the  rebels  to  obtain  military  and  political 
concessions  from  the  GDRC.  Among  the  hostages  were  five  em- 
ployees of  the  American  Consulate,  who  were  trapped  in  the  area 
when  the  rebels  took  over  Stanleyville  and  who  were  held  virtually 
incommunicado.  The  arrest  and  threatened  execution  of  an  American 
medical  missionary,  Dr.  Paul  Carlson,  on  the  patently  false  charge 
that  he  was  a  U.S.  Army  Major  and  a  spy  was  illustrative  of  the  rebel 
threats  against  civilians. 
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Early  in  August,  when  the  difficult  position  of  these  hostages  in 
Stanleyville  first  became  evident,  various  international  efforts  were 
made — all  to  no  avail — to  alleviate  their  condition.  On  August  11 
the  rebels  granted  and  then  denied  clearance  to  the  United  Nations 
to  carry  medical  supplies  to  Stanleyville.  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
on  August  31  appealed  to  the  rebels  to  treat  the  non combatants  ia 
their  territory  humanely.  On  September  3  rebel  authorities  informed 
the  United  Nations  that  because  of  ^'lack  of  faith"  in  the  United 
Nations,  no  U.N.  aircraft  could  land  at,  or  overfly,  Stanleyville.  A 
later  statement  on  September  15  ominously  warned  that  the  rebel 
army  would  no  longer  guarantee  the  security  of  U.N.  personnel. 

The  International  Red  Cross  made  persistent  but  largely  unavailing 
efforts  to  bring  relief  and  medical  supplies  into  the  city.  On  Novem- 
ber 21,  13  signatories  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Protection 
of  War  Victims  issued  an  appeal  to  the  rebels  to  facilitate  an  immediate 
and  safe  arrival  at  Stanleyville  of  International  Red  Cross  personnel. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  led  the  United  States  to  conclude, 
in  a  letter  dated  November  22  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, that  ' 'Inasmuch  as  at  least  one  execution  threat  has  only  been 
held  in  abeyance  until  Monday,  we  believe  that  the  Security  Council 
needs  to  be  informed  of  the  situation  in  case  it  proves  necessary  for 
the  Council  to  take  steps  to  help  protect  the  lives  of  the  innocent 
people  involved."  In  another  letter,  Belgium  urged  ''each  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  to  issue  a  pressing  appeal  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Conventions,  the  hostages  be  immediately  released" 
and  reserved  the  right  "to  request  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  should  it  become  necessary  to  consider  the  matter  with  a 
view  to  saving  the  lives  of  the  innocent  civilians  in  the  region  of 
Stanleyville." 

Rescue  Mission 

On  November  24,  when  the  threats  to  the  lives  of  the  civilian 
hostages  in  the  Stanleyville  area  became  increasingly  grave,  the 
United  States  and  Belgium,  with  the  GDRC's  authorization,  began  a 
rescue  operation  and  immediately  informed  the  United  Nations  of 
their  action.  In  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  re- 
viewed the  events  which  necessitated  the  rescue.  'Tn  these  circum- 
stances," the  letter  explained,  ''the  United  States  supplied  the  trans- 
port aircraft  to  help  accomplish  the  rescue  mission.  The  sole  purpose 
of  this  humanitarian  mission  was  to  liberate  hostages  whose  lives  were 
in  danger.  It  will  be  withdrawn  upon  completion  of  its  task."  The 
letter  enclosed  the  text  of  the  Congo  Government's  letter,  dated 
November  21,  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Leopoldville  which  author- 
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ized  the  Belgian  Government  ''to  send  an  adequate  rescue  force  to 
carry  out  the  humanitarian  task  of  evacuating  the  civihans  held  as 
hostages  by  the  rebels  ..."  and  the  United  States  "to  furnish 
necessary  transport  for  this  humanitarian  mission." 

In  subsequent  letters,  dated  November  26  and  December  1,  the 
United  States  informed  the  Security  Council  of  the  progress  of  the 
rescue  mission  and  its  departure  from  the  Congo  on  November  29. 
The  December  1  letter  noted  that 

While  this  mission  was  able  to  effect  the  release  of  the  majority  of  the  hostages, 
many  persons,  who  could  not  be  reached,  are  still  being  held  by  the  rebels  in 
violation  of  international  law  and  standards  of  civilized  behavior.  My  Govern- 
ment deeply  appreciates  the  efforts  undertaken  in  the  past  by  the  Secretary- 
General  in  seeking  to  obtain  humanitarian  treatment  for  all  civilians  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels  and  trusts  that  the  Secretary-General's  influence,  as  well  as  that  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  will  continue  to  be  employed  to  secure  strict 
adherence  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Protection  of  War  Victims. 

Many  African  states  were  highly  critical  of  the  rescue  operation. 
This  attitude  was  embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  on  December  1  requesting  an  urgent  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  situation  in  the  Congo. 
Algeria,  Burundi,  the  Central  African  Republic,  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Dahomey,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Kenj^a, 
Malawi,  Mali,  Mam*itania,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Zambia  were  joined  by  four  non-African 
states  (Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  and  Yugoslavia)  in  com- 
plaining that  the  situation  in  the  Congo  "is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  Africa."  An  accompanying 
explanatory  memorandum  argued  that  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (OAU)  could  have  achieved  the  objectives  contained  in  the  OAU 
resolution  of  September  10  if  it  had  not  been  for  foreign  intervention. 
The  memorandum  noted  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  established 
under  the  OAU  resolution  of  September  5  had  held  a  number  of  talks 
with  the  GDRC  and  with  the  authorities  in  Stanleyville,  and  had 
kept  the  United  States  and  Belgium  informed  of  all  developments. 
It  asserted  that  the  actions  of  the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  the 
United  States  constituted  "an  intervention  in  African  affairs,  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Charter  [article  52]  of  the  United  Nations 
and  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  African  continent." 

On  December  9  the  Congo  requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  its  complaint  that  "certain  States 
have  assisted  rebel  groups  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Congo  .  .  .  ." 
in  violation  of  the  Charter  and  the  Security  Council's  resolution  of 
July  22,  1960.  The  complaint  cited  evidence  that  Algeria,  Sudan, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ghana,  Communist  China,  and  the 
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U.S.S.R.  were  directly  or  indirectly  assisting  the  rebels.  The  com- 
plaint asserted  that  these  violations  of  Congolese  sovereignty  flouted 
every  principle  of  international  law  as  well  as  the  U.N.  Charter, 
constituted  an  intolerable  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Congo,  and,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  constitute  a  grave  threat 
to  peace  in  Africa. 

Security  Council  Consideration:  December  9-24,  1964 

The  Security  Council  began  discussion  of  the  two  complaints  on 
December  9.  The  Representatives  of  Algeria,  Belgium,  Burundi, 
the  Central  African  Republic,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leo- 
poldville),  Ghana,  Guinea,  Kenya,  Mali,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  Tanzania, 
Uganda,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  were  invited  to  participate 
without  vote  in  the  debate.  The  Representative  of  the  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Foreign  Minister  Ganao,  opened  the  discussion  by 
stating  that  the  Congo  issue  was  of  direct  interest  to  his  Government 
'\  .  .  because  it  affects  the  race  to  which  I  have  the  misfortune  of 
belonging — I  refer  to  the  black  race.  .  .  His  speech  set  the  tone 
for  subsequent  statements  by  representatives  of  12  of  the  African 
states  which  sponsored  the  complaint  against  the  rescue  mission. 
The  verbal  attacks  were  directed  primarily  against  the  United  States 
and  Belgium. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the  Security  Council's  action  on  the  Congo, 
the  Ghanaian  Representative  charged  that  Belgium  violated  the 
resolution  of  July  14,  1960,  which  called  upon  that  country  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  the  Congo,  and  that  the  Council's  resolution  of 
September  16,  1960,  calling  on  states  to  refrain  from  undermining 
the  unity,  territorial  integrity,  and  political  independence  of  the 
Congo,  had  been  defied  by  ''these  foreign  powers."  Reviewing  the 
action  of  the  OAU  on  September  10,  the  Ghanaian  Representative 
contended  that  'The  two-Power  military  intervention  is  the  more 
regrettable"  in  light  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  "to 
seek  national  reconciliation  in  a  problem  regarded  by  the  African 
States  as  essentially  political."  He  picked  up  the  racial  theme 
introduced  by  Foreign  Minister  Ganao  and  implied  that  the  rescue 
mission's  humanitarianism  involved  "the  saving  of  the  lives  of  a 
few  persons  of  the  white  race,  while  at  the  same  time  thousands  of 
African  lives  are  destroyed."  He  questioned  the  propriety  of  an 
intervention  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  civilians,  and  doubted  the 
validity  of  the  GDRC's  authorization  for  the  rescue  mission.  He 
requested  the  Security  Council  to  take  steps  to  "obviate  the  recur- 
rence" of  such  intervention  and  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  OAU  to 
bring  peace  and  stability  to  that  strife-torn  country. 
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The  Sudanese  Representative,  Foreign  Minister  Mahgoub,  after 
dismissing  the  charge  that  his  country  had  been  guilty  of  intervention 
through  its  aid  to  the  rebels,  asked  the  Security  Council  to  indicate 
.  .  that  the  practice  of  using  foreign  mercenaries  against  one's 
own  people  is  an  ugly  vestige  of  an  ugly  past''  and  to  ^'encourage 
and  endorse  efforts  by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  to  persuade 
both  sides  in  the  Congo  to  enter  into  direct  talks  .  .  . 

Foreign  Minister  Paul  Henri  Spaak  on  December  11  spoke  for 
Belgium  and  expressed  his  dismay  at  the  tone  and  content  of  the 
speeches  of  the  African  representatives.  Declaring  that  he  had  not 
come  to  stand  in  the  dock  as  the  accused,  Foreign  Minister  Spaak 
re\4ewed  the  events,  and  particularly  the  threats  to  the  lives  of  the 
civilian  population,  which  led  his  Government  to  embark  on  the  rescue 
mission.  He  found  the  practice  of  holding  hostages  contraiy  to  all 
international  law  and,  in  his  belief,  contrary  to  all  human  laws. 
He  explained  the  limited  objectives  of  the  rescue  mission,  pointing 
out  that  it  had  departed  immediately  after  these  objectives  had  been 
achieved,  and  noting  that  those  liberated  in  Stanleyville  believed  that 
*'if  the  operation  had  not  been  undertaken,  they  would  have  been 
massacred."  Categorically  rejecting  charges  that  Belgian  troops 
participated  in  massacres  of  Congolese  and  that  the  rescue  mission 
was  racist  in  character,  the  Foreign  Minister  called  attention  to  the 
diverse  nationalities  evacuated  from  Stanleyville.  He  declared  that 
Belgium  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations,  the  OAU, 
and  the  legal  government  of  the  Congo  so  as  to  assist  it  in  overcoming 
its  immense  difficulties. 

Ambassador  Theodore  Idzumbuir,  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  Repre- 
sentative, described  his  Government's  appeals  to  the  rebels  to  permit 
the  evacuation  of  foreigners  from  Stanleyville.  He  was  certain  that 
had  Congolese  troops,  which  at  that  time  were  meeting  with  virtually 
no  resistance,  gone  too  far  toward  Stanleyville,  the  foreign  civilians 
which  the  rebels  had  taken  as  hostages  would  have  suffered.  It  was 
in  the  face  of  this  situation  that  his  Government  authorized  the  U.S.- 
Belgian rescue  mission.  He  denied  that  the  paratroopers  had  tried 
to  repress  the  rebellion,  pointing  out  that  the  battle  in  Stanleyville 
took  place  between  the  Congolese  National  Army  and  the  rebels  after 
the  paratroopers  had  departed.  Turning  to  his  Government's  com- 
plaint, the  Congo  Representative  recounted  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  rebel  forces.  He  cited  evidence  indicating  that  Algeria, 
Sudan,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  were  intervening  in  the  Congo 
on  behalf  of  the  rebels.  He  concluded  by  asserting  that  ''there  is  a 
real,  imminent  and  serious  threat  to  our  sovereignty  in  the  fact 
that  certain  countries  have  decided  to  give,  or  are  already  giving. 
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armed  support  to  the  rebels  ..."  and  invited  the  Council  to  examine 
that  threat  and  to  make  the  necessary  recommendations. 

The  bitterness  of  the  debate  and  the  unwarranted  charges  made 
agamst  the  United  States  brought  a  vigorous  response  on  December 
14  by  Ambassador  Stevenson,  the  U.S.  Representative.  Referring 
to  the  accusations  leveled  by  some  of  the  previous  speakers,  he  ex- 
pressed his  shock  at  the  ' 'irrational,  irresponsible,  insulting  and  re- 
pugnant language  in  these  chambers — and  language  used,  if  you  please, 
contemptuously  to  impugn  and  slander  a  gallant  and  successful  effort 
to  save  hiunan  lives  of  many  nationalities  and  colors.'^  Responding 
to  the  charges  which  had  been  leveled  by  previous  speakers  against 
the  United  States,  he  stated : 

The  United  States  emphatically  denies  the  charges  made  in  this  memorandum 
and  in  the  debate.  We  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  any  State  appearing  before 
this  Council.  We  are  proud  of  our  part  in  saving  human  lives  imperiled  by  the 
civil  war  in  the  Congo.  The  United  States  took  part  in  no  operation  with  mil- 
itary purposes  in  the  Congo.  We  violated  no  provision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Our  action  was  no  threat  to  peace  and  security;  it  was  not  an  affront — 
deliberate  or  otherwise — to  the  OAU;  and  it  constituted  no  intervention  in 
Congolese  or  African  affairs.  This  mission  was  exactly  what  we  said  it  was  when 
we  notified  this  Council  at  the  beginning — nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a 
mission  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  people  of  diverse  nationalities  .... 

The  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  U.S.  policy  in  the  Congo 
had  always  supported  the  principles  of  unity,  territorial  integrity, 
and  political  reconciliation  and  opposed  foreign  intervention. 

In  discussing  the  concept  of  intervention  in  international  affairs, 
he  asked  if  any  African  country  at  the  Council  table  would  deny 
that  under  similar  circumstances  it  would  have  urgently  appealed 
for  and  gratefully  accepted  military  aid  from  outside  Africa.  He 
suggested  that  if  these  countries  sincerely  wished  the  Government  of 
the  Congo  not  to  seek  such  aid  then  they  should  scrupulously  refrain 
from  stirring  up  rebellion  and  aiding  insurgents;  if  they  demanded  that 
the  Government  cease  to  defend  itself  with  the  only  means  at  its 
disposal,  while  at  the  same  time  they  themselves  refused  to  aid  that 
Government  and  were  giving  aid  to  the  rebels,  ''what  confidence 
in  their  good  faith, he  said,  ''can  anyone  have?''  Asking  on  what 
grounds  and  for  what  purpose  they  appealed  to  a  Council,  the  duty 
of  which  is  maintaining  international  peace  and  security,  the  U.S. 
Representative  also  asked  what  security  will  any  African  government 
have  if  the  practice  of  supporting  rebellion  against  a  government 
which  is  disliked  by  other  governments  becomes  prevalent  in  Africa? 

Advising  against  hypocrisy,  he  pointed  out  that  either  governments 
recognize  the  right  of  other  governments  to  exist  and  refrain  from 
attempting  to  overthrow  them,  or  else  we  will  revert  to  a  primitive 
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state  of  anarchy  in  which  each  consphes  against  its  neighbor.  The 
basic  question,  therefore,  was  ''Under  what  rules  will  the  outsiders 
operate  on  the  inside."  He  suggested  that  over  the  years  thi^ough 
the  practice  of  nations  a  general  principle  had  been  developed  to 
guide  the  widespread  practice  of  mutual  involvement,  namely: 
''Where  the  government,  recognized  diplomatically  by  other  states 
as  the  responsible  government,  exercises  its  sovereign  right  to  ask  for 
outside  help,  be  it  economic,  military  or  what  not,  then  it  would  seem 
that  the  response  and  involvement  of  outsiders  is  all  right. 

The  U.S.  Representative  contrasted  the  legitimate  aid  bemg  given 
the  GDRC  with  covert  support  being  rendered  the  rebels  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  Bm'undi,  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Algeria,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  He  asserted  that  the  proper 
and  m'gent  business  of  the  Secmity  Council  was  this  intervention 
"in  gross  ^dolation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  of  repeated  res- 
olutions of  this  Council  concerning  the  Congo."  He  urged  the 
Council  to  reaffirm  its  support  of  the  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Congo  and  to  call  on  all  states  to  refrain  from  any  action  which 
would  impede  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the  exercise  by  the 
Government  of  the  Congo  of  its  authority,  and  to  consider,  as  an 
m'gent  matter,  the  estabhshment  of  an  inspection  and  investigative 
group  to  proceed  to  the  Congo  and  to  report  to  the  Council.  The 
U.S.  Representative  further  urged  support  for  the  OAU  and  stressed 
the  continuing  heavy  responsibility-  of  the  United  Nations  to  help.  He 
pledged  "the  whole-hearted  support  of  my  Government  to  cooperate 
with  any  and  aU  responsible  efforts  by  this  organization,  by  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  and  by  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations"  to  the  solution  of  the  Congo  crisis  by  peaceful 
means  and  to  the  ending  of  the  rebellion  "in  a  manner  which  will 
assure  that  all  of  the  Congo's  responsible  political,  economic  and 
social  resom'ces  are  effectively  and  peacefullj^  mobilized  in  tackling  the 
great  tasks  of  national  rehabilitation  and  nation  building." 

Other  members  of  the  Security  Council  speakmg  in  support  of  the 
rescue  mission  were  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  China,  Brazil, 
Bohvia,  and  Norway. 

Nigeria's  Representative,  Foreign  Minister  Jaja  Wachuku,  contested 
many  of  the  statements  and  conclusions  of  the  African  complainants 
who  had  appeared  before  the  Council.  He  criticized  them  for  having 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Security  Council  instead  of  the  OAU. 
With  regard  to  the  complaint  concerning  the  rescue  mission,  Foreign 
Minister  Wachuku  noted  the  GDRC's  statement  and  concluded  that 
"any  man  in  his  right  sense,  and  mth  a  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play,  and  knowing  what  it  means  to  be  a  sovereign  state,  could  not 
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interpret  the  act  of  those  three  countries  [Belgium,  U.K.,  and  U.S.], 
upon  the  in\TLtation  of  the  Congo,  to  be  intervention 

Addressing  himself  to  the  proposition  that  the  GDRC  should  lay 
down  its  arms  together  with  the  rebels,  the  Foreign  Minister  protested 
that  he  had  .  .  never  heard  anywhere  in  the  world  that  a  Govern- 
ment shovild  be  called  upon,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  rebels, 
to  lay  down  its  arms  as  a  condition  of  settlement."  Foreign  Minister 
Wachuku  called  upon  the  GDRC  and  its  neighbors  to  compose  their 
differences.  He  suggested  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the 
U.S.  suggestion  that  observers  be  sent  to  the  Congo  and  that  ''The 
Security  Council  could  bring  its  influence  to  bear  on  the  neighboring 
sister  African  countries,  seeking  from  them  undertakings  that  they 
will  not  allow  their  territories  to  be  used  for  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Congo.  Then  the  Government  itself,  having  regard  to  what 
the  OAU  has  already  said,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  an 
amnesty  for  those  Congolese  who,  though  they  may  be  rebels  today, 
think  of  their  country  as  their  home  and  are  prepared  to  abandon  their 
present  activities." 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Ivory  Coast 
Representative,  Ambassador  Arsene  Usher,  stressed  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  action  by  the  OAU.  He  condemned  military  assistance 
to  rebels  as  ''not  only  illegitimate  but  illegal."  Regretting  the  taking 
of  hostages.  Ambassador  Usher  at  the  same  time  deplored  the  racial 
considerations  that  had  been  involved  and  the  employment  of  mer- 
cenaries. He  called  for  the  Council  to  "obtain  from  all  States  a 
promise  of  abstention  from  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Congo"  and  to  recognize  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  depends  upon 
restoration  of  public  order  and  reconciliation. 

The  Moroccan  Representative,  Ambassador  Day  Quid  Sidi  Baba, 
spoke  on  December  17.  He  expressed  his  sorrow  at  developments  in 
the  Congo  and  criticized  the  deleterious  effects  of  employment  of 
mercenaries.  Concerning  the  rescue  mission,  he  counseled  that 
"the  motives  invoked  to  justify  the  carrying  out  of  that  operation 
should  not  be  overlooked."  The  Moroccan  Representative  affirmed 
that  his  Government  "considers  that  no  State,  whether  or  not  it 
is  African,  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Congo.    That  country  should  solve  its  own  problems  alone  .  .  .  ." 

The  Soviet  Representative,  Ambassador  Nikolai  Fedorenko,  de- 
scribed the  rescue  mission  as  "open  military  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Congo"  by  NATO  Powers.  He  condemned 
the  action  in  the  strongest  terms  and  considered  it  an  attempt  to  resort 
anew  to  the  "colonialist  methods"  of  the  past  century  "which  have 
been  condemned  by  the  peoples  of  the  world."    "It  is  the  duty  of  the 
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Security  Council/'  the  Soviet  Kepresentative  concluded,  ''to  put  an 
end  to  the  actions  of  the  interventionists  in  the  Congo  and  to  support 
the  African  States  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate  a  dangerous  focus  of 
tension  that  has  been  created  by  the  colonialists  in  the  heart  of  Africa.'' 
A  second  round  of  vituperative  speeches  by  a  number  of  the  African 
complainants  prompted  the  U.S.  Representative  on  December  24 
again  to  address  the  Council.  He  expressed  his  ''disbelief  at  the 
incessant  parrot-hke  repetition  of  absurb  charges  and  sorrow  that 
several  African  nations  are  disdainful,  even  resentful,  of  my  country's 
long  and  consistent  efforts  to  help  achieve  the  unity,  the  integrity  and 
the  peaceful  development  of  the  Congo  .  .  .  ."  In  summarizing 
recent  events  in  the  Congo,  he  said: 

I  think  history  will  record  the  long  efforts  of  the  Congolese  Government  to 
obtain  help  in  the  training,  the  disciplining  and  the  equipping  of  an  army  in  order 
to  preserve  law  and  order  "within  its  boundaries  against  the  day  when  the  United 
Xations  forces  would  have  to  leave.  I  think  it  will  record  that  the  United  States 
and  Belgium  were  among  those  who  answered  that  call.  It  T\ill  record  the  fact 
that  the  rebellion  was  against  the  Government  of  Prime  Minister  Adoula  in  the 
beginning — a  fact  which  the  complaining  nations  seem  to  overlook.  It  will 
record  Mr.  Adoula's  appeals  to  African  nations  to  help  him  fill  the  void  created 
by  the  final  departure  of  the  United  Nations  forces.  It  will  recall  their  failure 
to  respond,  and  it  will  also  now  record  their  denunciation  of  those  who  did. 
And  now  it  will  also  record  the  unashamed — indeed  exultmg — admissions  by  the 
Chiefs  of  State  of  Algeria  and  the  United  .\rab  Republic,  President  Ben  Bella 
and  President  Nasser,  that  they  are  sending  arms  to  the  rebels  to  help  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  Congo  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

During  the  debate,  a  consensus  began  to  emerge  for  urging  the  OAU 
to  continue  its  efforts  for  condemning  intervention  and  the  employ- 
ment of  mercenaries,  and  for  finding  a  political  solution. 

OAU  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 

The  OAU  expressed  its  views  on  December  18  at  a  meeting  of  its 
Foreign  Ministers  in  New  York.  By  a  vote  of  20  to  0,  with  10  ab- 
stentions, the  Foreign  Ministers  adopted  a  resolution  which,  inter  alia, 
appealed  to  the  Security  Council: 

''(a)  to  condemn  the  recent  foreign  military  interventions  which 
have  compromised  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  to  secure  national  reconciliation  in  the  Congo; 

(b)  to  recommend  an  African  solution  to  the  problem;  [and] 

(c)  to  recommend  to  all  the  Powers  concerned  that  they  cooperate 
with  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  in  order  to  facilitate  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Congolese  problem." 
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Security  Council  Action:  December  28-30,  1964 

After  intensive  consultations  and  negotiations,  the  Ivory  Coast  and 
Morocco  on  December  28  introduced  a  draft  resolution  in  the  Security 
Council. 

The  Representative  of  the  Ivory  Coast  noted  that  the  draft  was  a 
compromise  and  aflBrmed  that  its  objective  was  ''to  put  an  end  to  the 
killing  in  the  Congo.''  The  basis  of  the  draft,  he  stressed,  was  that 
"the  solution  of  the  Congolese  problem  cannot  be  a  military  one,  but 
rather  a  political  one,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  solution  depends 
not  only  upon  a  national  reconciliation  but  also  on  the  restoration  of 
public  order  .  .  . 

By  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  with  France  abstaining,  the  Security  Council 
adopted  on  December  30  a  resolution  based  on  the  Ivory  Coast-Mo- 
roccan draft.  The  resolution  in  its  operative  sections  requested 
states  not  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  aflPairs  of  the  Congo ;  appealed 
for  a  cease-fire  in  accordance  with  the  OAU  resolution  of  September  10; 
opined  that  mercenaries  should  be  withdrawn  in  accordance  with  the 
OAU  resolution ;  encouraged  the  OAU  in  its  efforts  to  help  the  GDRC 
achieve  national  reconciliation;  requested  all  states  to  assist  the  OAU; 
asked  the  OAU  to  keep  the  Security  Council  informed ;  and  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  foUow  the  situation  and  keep  the  Council 
informed. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution,  which  had  the  express  approval  of 
the  18  African  complainants,  did  not  bridge  the  differences  between 
various  parties  to  the  long  and  difficult  debate.  Instead,  the  diver- 
gent views  exposed  by  the  debate  were  carried  over  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  Representative  of  Guinea,  speaking  for  the  18  African  com- 
plainants, said  that  they  supported  the  resolution  out  of  a  spirit  of 
compromise.  They  were  thus  willing  to  accept  the  idea  that  the 
"Belgian- American  intervention"  would  not  be  explicitly  condemned 
"it  being  understood  that,  implicitly,  in  some  paragraphs  of  the 
preamble,  this  intervention  was  referred  to  .  .  .  The  Soviet 
Representative,  too,  asserted  that  the  operative  paragraph  concerning 
intervention  in  the  Congo  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  18-African  nation 
complaint  and  that  it  referred  to  the  rescue  mission. 

The  Congo  (Leopoldville)  Representative,  while  saying  he  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  resolution,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
injunction  to  states  to  desist  from  intervening  in  Congolese  internal 
affairs  would  be  respected.  With  regard  to  the  provision  on  mer- 
cenaries, he  said  that  when  armed  opposition  had  ended  and  foreign 
assistance  to  the  rebels  ceased,  the  Government  would  be  able  to 
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dispense  with  the  services  of  the  volunteers.  He  took  note  of  the 
appeal  for  a  cease-fire  to  the  extent  that  it  was  an  invitation  to  the 
rebels  to  stop  their  violence  and  to  the  Government  to  show  under- 
standing toward  persons  who  were  not  reallv  aware  of  what  they  were 
doing. 

The  U.S.  Representative  welcomed  the  resolution  and  noted  its 
consistency  with  past  Council  resolutions  in  affirming  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Congo.  He  pointed  particularly  to 
the  importance  of  the  provision  on  nonintervention. 

Referring  to  the  cease-fire  provision,  the  U.S.  Representative  noted 
that,  while  all  shared  the  hope  that  bloodshed  would  end,  ''I  think 
we  all  recognize  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  resolution  we  have 
just  adopted  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  Government  of  the  Congo 
to  govern  or  to  exercise  its  responsibilities  for  maintaining  the  sov- 
ereignty and  the  unity  of  the  Congo."  The  U.S.  Representative 
said  that  the  resolution  provides  the  OAU  with  a  firm  basis  for  effec- 
tive conciliatory  action  and  that  the  Council  acted  wisely  in  asking  the 
Secretary-General  to  keep  it  informed.  In  this  regard,  he  pointed 
out  that  a  meaningful  cease-fire  and  enforcement  of  a  nonintervention 
provision  could  be  achieved  only  by  proper  observation  by  a  neutral 
and  impartial  bodj-.  He  trusted  that,  as  part  of  his  mandate,  the 
Secretary-General  would  do  whatever  was  possible  and  feasible  to 
help  insure  compliance  with  this  provision.  Alluding  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  second  preambular  paragraph  referred  to  the  rescue 
mission,  the  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  the  legislative 
record  was  clear  ''the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  Council  do  not  so  interpret  that  paragraph  of  the  resolution." 

Cyprus 

When,  on  :March  27,  1964,  Lt.  Gen.  P.  S.  Gyani  of  the  Indian  Army 
assiuned  command  of  the  United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFI- 
CYP),  the  United  Nations  once  again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
mobilize  and  deploy  peacekeeping  forces  in  a  dispute  which  threatens 
world  peace.  The  smoldering  antagonisms  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  communities  in  Cyprus  which  erupted  into  fighting  on  De- 
cember 21,  1963,  have  their  roots  deep  in  history.  The  Greek  Cypriot 
population  of  the  island  is  about  80  percent  of  the  total  and  the 
Tiu-kish  Cypriot  about  18  percent.  Differences  in  history,  culture, 
and  religion  have  inhibited  the  integration  of  the  two  communities, 
although  they  have  lived  side  by  side  on  the  island  for  nearly  400 
years.  The  majority  of  Greek  Cypriots  have  striven  for  enosis, 
union  with  Greece,  while  the  Turkish  C^^priots  have  looked  to  Turkey 
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for  moral  and  political  support  and,  at  times,  have  favored  partition 
of  the  island. 

When  the  independence  of  Cyprus  was  negotiated  in  1959-60, 
the  Constitution  and  related  agreements  took  the  form  of  inter- 
national treaties  (the  London-Zurich  Agreements)  concluded  between 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
Articles  written  into  the  Constitution  stipulated  certain  rights  and 
prerogatives  for  the  two  major  communities.  They  provided  for  the 
election  of  the  President  from  among  the  Greek  Cypriot  community 
and  of  the  Vice  President  by  the  minority  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munity. The  President  and  the  Vice  President  were  given  veto 
power  over  certain  aspects  of  foreign  policy,  defense,  and  security. 
The  basic  articles  of  the  Constitution  also  required  concurrent  major- 
ities of  both  Turkish  and  Greek  members  of  Parliament  for  revenue 
measures  and  bills  relating  to  the  electoral  laws  and  municipal 
government. 

Another  key  part  of  the  London-Zurich  Agreements  was  the  Treaty 
of  Guarantee.  Under  its  terms  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  undertook  to 
maintain  its  independence,  territorial  integrity,  and  security,  as  well 
as  respect  for  its  Constitution;  and  agreed  not  to  participate  in  any 
economic  or  political  union  with  any  other  state.  Partition  of  the 
island  was  also  debarred.  The  other  three  contracting  parties  ex- 
pressly recognized  and  guaranteed  the  independence,  territorial 
integrity  and  security  of  Cyprus  and  ''the  state  of  affairs  established 
by  the  basic  articles"  of  the  Constitution.  In  addition,  the  London- 
Zurich  Agreements  provided  for  two  bases  under  British  sovereignty  on 
the  island.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus  agreed  to  defend  C^^prus  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  stationing  of  950  Greek  and  650  Turkish  troops  on  the  island. 

On  November  30,  1963,  the  President  of  Cyprus,  Archbishop 
Makarios,  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Turkish  Cypriot  Vice  Pres- 
ident proposing  certain  changes  in  the  Constitution  designed  to 
eliminate  those  provisions  ''conflicting  with  internationally  accepted 
democratic  principles"  and  those  provisions  which  "impede  the  smooth 
functioning  and  development  of  the  State."  Archbishop  Makarios' 
proposals  were  rejected  by  Turkey  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
vitiate  the  basic  rights  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  community  as  guar- 
anteed in  the  Constitution.  Following  this  rejection,  fighting  on  a 
serious  scale  broke  out  between  the  island's  two  communities.  Cyprus 
requested  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  which  was  convened  late 
in  the  evening  of  December  27,  1963.  After  hearing  statements  by 
the  Representatives  of  Cyprus,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  the  Council 
adjourned  without  formal  action  to  be  reconvened  "on  consultation  by 
the  President,  when  and  if  it  is  considered  appropriate  by  the  members." 
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In  a  letter  dated  January  S.  1964.  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Council  was  informed  that  the  United  Kingdom.  Greece,  and  Turkey 
had  offered  on  December  25.  1963,  to  assist  Cyprus  in  restoring  peace 
and  order  by  means  of  a  joint  force  under  British  command.  The 
acceptance  of  this  offer  by  Cyprus  had  been  announced  on  December 
26  and  the  joint  force  had  been  estabhshed  under  a  British  Command- 
er. On  January  17,  1964,  in  response  to  a  request  by  Cyprus,  con- 
curred in  by  Greece.  Tm'key.  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Secretary- 
General  designated  Lt.  Gen.  P.  S.  Gyani,  former  Commander  of  the 
U.N.  force  in  the  Gaza  strip,  as  his  Personal  Eepresentative  to  obseiT-e 
the  peacekeeping  operation. 

A  conference  of  the  interested  countries  held  in  London  (beginning 
on  January  15)  failed  to  agree  on  a  political  solution. 

On  February  15  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Cyprus  requested 
an  early  meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  In  its  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council,  the  United  Kingdom  stated,  "security 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus  has  seriously  deteriorated  and  tension  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities  has  risen  gravely. "  The 
letter  informed  the  Council  that  it  had  become  clear  that  an  augmented 
peacekeeping  force  would  be  required  "if  conditions  of  internal  security 
were  to  be  restored.'*  It  went  on  to  state:  "The  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  been  in  constant  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  Cyprus  and  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  with  a  number  of  other  governments  about  the  need  to  associate 
the  forces  of  other  nations  in  an  international  peace-keeping  arrange- 
ment on  the  island.  While  agreement  on  these  arrangements  has  been 
reached  among  the  guarantor  powers  and  certain  other  governments. 
I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  owing  to  the  inability  so  far  of 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  to  agree,  it  has  not  yet  proved  possible 
to  bring  the  arrangements  contemplated  into  effect.''  The  United 
States  was  one  of  the  countries  consulted  and  had  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  augmented  force,  subject  to  acceptance  of  the  proposal  by 
the  Government  of  Cyprus. 

Security  Council  Consideration:  February  18-March  13,  1964 

When  the  Security  Council  met  on  February  IS,  the  U.K.  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Sir  Patrick  Dean,  reviewed  the  provisions  of 
the  London-Zm-ich  Agreements  and  the  efforts  that  his  Government 
and  the  other  interested  parties  had  made  to  restore  order  in  Cyprus. 
He  stated  that  the  bm'den  of  peacekeepmg  had  fallen  exclusively  to 
his  Government  but  that  this  was  a  burden  it  did  not  wish  to  bear  a 
day  longer  than  necessary.  He  stated  further  that  his  Government's 
actions  on  Cyprus  had  always  been  within  the  framework  of  the 
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Treaty  of  Guarantee,  and  the  presence  of  British  forces  in  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus  was  in  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  Government  of 
Cyprus. 

In  conclusion,  the  U.K.  Representative  outlined  what  he  thought  a 
Secmty  Council  resolution  should  contain.  He  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  peacekeeping  force  ''as  soon  as  possible"  and  the  designation 
of  an  impartial  mediator  to  ''assist  the  parties  in  achieving  an  agreed 
settlement."  He  also  thought  the  Council  would  want  to  ^'call  on 
all  States  and  authorities  concerned  to  respect  the  independence, 
territorial  integrity  and  security  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  and  as  established  and  regulated 
by  the  basic  articles  of  the  Constitution." 

The  Representative  of  Cyprus,  Foreign  Minister  Kyprianou,  in  his 
principal  statement  referred  to  the  London-Zurich  Agreements  and 
said  "if  in  any  of  the  treaties,  in  the  view  of  any  of  the  parties,  there 
is  a  limitation  to  the  independence  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  State, 
then  in  our  view  such  treaty  or  such  clause  of  the  treaty  does  not 
exist.  Furthermore,  it  has  not  been  mentioned  that  Cyprus,  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaties  in  Zurich  and  London,  has  become  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations."  He  also  stated,  "in  our  view  ...  no  country 
has  the  right  of  military  action  in  Cyprus." 

The  Representative  of  Cyprus  then  recalled  the  "actions"  and 
"threats"  which  had  prompted  his  Government's  appeal  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  December  27,  1963.  He  maintained  that  during  the 
London  Conference,  "On  more  than  one  occasion  we  were  given  to 
understand  that  if  we  did  not  give  way  on  a  particular  point  the  talks 
might  break  down,  with  a  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  as  the  result." 
Referring  to  the  proposal  to  establish  an  international  peacekeeping 
force  to  replace  the  U-K.-Greek-Tm-kish  force,  the  Cyprus  Repre- 
sentative stated  that  his  Government  had  insisted  that  such  an  inter- 
national force  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Security  Council. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  statement,  he  stated,  "the  territorial  integrity, 
the  unity,  the  sovereignty  and  the  complete  independence  of  our 
country  are  not  negotiable." 

The  Turkish  Representative,  Ambassador  Turgut  Menemencioglu, 
denied  charges  of  hostile  military  activity  by  Cyprus.  He  then  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  London-Zurich  Agreements  and  stated  that 
their  purpose  had  been  "to  ensure  equilibrium  and  harmony  between 
the  two  communities  living  on  the  island,  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
Turkey,  of  Greece  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  bring  fresh  peace 
and  stability  to  the  area."  He  recalled  that,  in  addition  to  the  Consti- 
tution, three  treaties  were  concluded  to  guarantee  the  status  of  the 
island  under  its  Constitution,  and  to  provide  for  the  mutual  defense 
requirements  of  Cyprus  and  the  region.    In  the  event  of  a  violation  of 
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the  Treaty  of  Guarantee,  the  parties  undertook  to  consult  together 
with  respect  to  the  measures  necessary  to  insure  the  observance  of  the 
conunitments  and  that  if  common  action  should  prove  impossible, 
each  of  the  guarantor  powers  had  the  right  to  take  individual  action 
with  the  aim  of  reestabhshing  the  state  of  affaks  created  by  the 
Treaty.  The  Tiu'kish  Representative  maintained  that:  ■"'Without 
these  safeguards  and  without  the  basic  articles  of  the  Constitution  the 
independence  of  Cyprus  would  have  been  unthinkable."  The 
treaties,  together  with  the  Constitution,  could  have  formed  the  basis 
of  a  lasting  peace  in  Cyprus  if  they  had  been  implemented  in  good 
faith.  It  soon  became  apparent,  he  said,  that  Archbishop  Makarios, 
who  had  raised  no  objection  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  London- 
Zmich  Agreements,  was  determined  to  bring  about  changes  in  the 
status  of  the  island.  '■.  .  .  and  especially  to  do  away  with  the  guar- 
antees accorded  to  the  Turkish  community." 

According  to  the  Tmteh  Representative,  the  Greek  Cypriot  leaders 
wanted  "some  kind  of  United  Nations  resolution,,  which  they  thuik 
they  coidd  pretend  to  interpret  as  though  international  treaties 
had  been  abrogated,  as  though  commitments  no  longer  exist — some 
formula  which  would  eliminate  then-  obligations  not  only  to  the  guar- 
antor Powers  but  also  to  all  the  civilized  world,  so  that  they  could 
proceed  without  interference  to  the  final  extermination  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriots." 

Ambassador  Dimitri  Bitsios.  the  Representative  of  Greece,  stated 
that  from  the  outset  of  the  crisis  his  Government  had  taken  a  firm  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  moderation  and  peaceful  action.  His  Government  had 
also  accepted  the  principle  of  the  creation  of  an  international  force 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Xations.  With  respect  to  the  alleged 
right  of  intervention  under  article  IV,  paragi^aph  2  of  the  Treaty  of 
Guarantee.  ''Only  a  body  such  as  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
could  pass  judgment  with  authorit}'.''  But  he  feared  that  such  an 
intervention  under  the  cuTumstances  would  mvolve  the  risk  of  general- 
izing the  conflict.  The  Greek  Representative  recalled  the  Cyprus 
debates  dm^ing  the  12th  and  13th  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
''the  threatening  warnings  directed  at  Members  of  our  Organization 
b}'  the  representatives  of  certain  parties  concerned  on  the  danger  of 
a  confhct  going  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Cyprus  should  the  United 
Nations  pronounce  itself  in  favor  of  seif-determmation. As  a  result, 
"the  Cypriots  had  not  been  able  to  exercise  that  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, which  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
oui'  Charter."  He  went  on  to  state  that  there  are  "'few  examples 
of  sacrifice  which  surpass  in  abnegation  this  sacrifice  of  the  Greeks 
of  Cyprus." 
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The  Greek  Representative  stated  that  the  three  guarantor  powers 
and  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  must  pursue  a  single  common  goal  ''to 
reestablish  order  in  Cyprus  in  order  to  make  possible  the  quest  for  a 
basic  solution  of  the  problems.  ..."  His  Government  supported 
the  request  of  the  Representative  of  Cyprus  that  all  members  respect 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Cyprus.  He  concluded:  ''We 
hope  that  the  Council  will  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  establish  an  inter- 
national force  which  will  assist  in  the  pacification  of  the  island  and  in 
the  parallel  setting  up  of  negotiations  for  solving  the  problem  by 
placing  this  entire  operation  under  its  aegis." 

Ambassador  Nikolai  Fedorenko,  the  Soviet  Representative,  charged 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  situation  on  the  island  was  that  the  communal 
discord,  ".  .  .  fomented  from  the  outside  is  being  used  as  an  excuse 
for  unmasked  interference  by  certain  specific  Powers  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  They  are  trying  to  force  upon  the 
people  and  Government  of  Cyprus  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  is 
suitable  to  them  and  the  countries  of  NATO.  ..."  The  Soviet 
Representative  also  stated  that  the  London-Zurich  Agreements  were 
"forced"  on  Cyprus.  The  Cypriots,  he  contended,  had  not  even 
been  allowed  to  participate  in  the  Zurich  and  London  talks  in  1959. 
He  maintained  that  all  threats  to  Cyprus  must  be  stopped.  Under 
the  Charter  every  member  was  obliged  to  respect  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Cyprus  and  refrain  from  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  against  it.  This  was  an  absolute  obligation  which  could  not 
be  annulled  by  any  treaty.  The  Soviet  Government,  he  said,  had 
urged  all  states,  especially  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France,  to  exert  all  their  influence  and  authority  to  prevent 
further  aggravation  of  the  Cyprus  situation. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson,  speaking  on 
February  19,  recalled  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  the  recent  renewed  outbreak  of  fighting, 
the  efforts  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  propos- 
al for  an  international  peacekeeping  force  agreed  to  by  the  guarantor 
powers  but  n'ot  acceptable  to  Cyprus.  With  respect  to  the  Treaty  of 
Guarantee  Ambassador  Stevenson  stated : 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  know  that  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  organic  arrangements  that  created  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  so-called  basic  article  of  the  Constitution  of  Cyprus.  That  treaty 
assures  the  independence,  territorial  integrity  and  security  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  respect  for  its  Constitution.  It  assigns  to  the  guarantor  powers  certain 
responsibilities  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  treaty 
itself,  including  the  carefully  negotiated  balance  and  protection  of  the  two  Cypriot 
communities.  It  was  signed  after  literally  years  of  soul-searching  negotiation  and 
approved  by  all  of  the  parties. 
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This  treaty,  or  any  international  treaty,  cannot  be  abrogated,  cannot  be  nulli- 
fied, cannot  be  modified  either  in  fact  or  in  effect  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  treaty  can  be  abrogated  or  altered  only  by  agreement  of  all 
of  the  signatories  themselves,  or  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 

No  one,  Mr.  President,  is  threatening  to  take  the  territory  of  Cyprus;  no  one  is 
threatening  its  independence — 'Turkey  or  Greece  or  anyone  else.  What  is  possi- 
ble— and  I  quote  the  language  of  the  treaty — is  "action  expressly  authorized  by 
Article  4  of  the  treaty  with  the  sole  aim  of  reestablishing  the  state  of  affairs  created 
by  the  treaty." 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative  went  on  to  state  that  "the  urgent  business 
before  the  Council  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  Cyprus 
is  to  restore  communal  peace  and  order  and  to  stop  the  bloodshed." 
The  United  States,  he  said,  had  no  position  on  the  form  or  the  shape 
of  a  final  settlement.  *'To  serve  any  helpful  purpose  in  this  inflam- 
mable case,  the  Security  Council  must  make  an  effective  contribution 
to  the  reestablishment  of  conditions  in  which  a  long-term  political 
solution  can  be  sought  with  due  regard  to  the  interests,  the  rights  and 
the  responsibilities  of  all  parties  concerned."  The  U.S.  Representa- 
tive then  made  the  following  concrete  suggestions  for  action  by  the 
Security  Council: 

...  I  suggest  that  we  must  bring  about  a  prompt  agreement  on  an  international 
peacekeeping  force  for  Cyprus,  the  need  for  which  has  been  recognized  by  all, 
including  President  Makarios.  This  may  require  that  we  introduce  into  these 
consultations  an  expert  in  the  peacekeeping  field  of  recognized  impartiality  and 
stature.  No  one  better  fills  such  a  requirement  than  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Council  appeal  to  the 
parties  concerned,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General,  to  move  ahead 
quickly  in  working  out  such  arrangements.  Other  states  can  make  a  contribution 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  peacekeeping  force.  Those  that  can  do  so  should 
cooperate  freely  and  generously  in  this  endeavor. 

Strenuous  efforts  will  also  be  required  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  on  a  political  settlement  which  will  permit  them  to  live  in  peace  with 
each  other.  Therefore,  we  would  also  strongly  urge  that  the  Government  of  Cyprus 
and  the  guarantor  powers,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General,  be  asked 
to  designate  an  impartial  mediator  to  assist  in  achieving  a  settlement.  Let  us 
address  ourselves  to  these  two  priorities  and  let  us,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  do  so  quickly. 

On  March  4  the  Security  Council  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  Bolivia,  Brazil,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Morocco,  and  Norway, 
which  recommended  the  creation,  with  the  consent  of  Cyprus,  of  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus  and  the  appointment  of  a  mediator 
by  the  Secretary-General,  in  agreement  with  the  parties.  The  reso- 
lution recommended  that  in  the  interest  of  preserving  international 
peace  and  security,  the  Force  was  to  "use  its  best  efforts  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  fighting  and,  as  necessary,  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance and  restoration  of  law  and  order  and  a  return  to  normal 
conditions."  It  also  called  on  all  member  states  to  refrain  from  any 
action  or  threat  of  action  likely  to  worsen  the  situation  in  Cyprus 
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and  specifically  requested  Cyprus  to  take  all  additional  measures 
necessary  to  bring  an  end  to  violence  and  bloodshed  on  the  island. 
The  costs  of  the  Force  were  to  be  met  by  the  governments  providing 
the  contingents,  the  Government  of  Cyprus,  and  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  U.N.  members. 

In  abstaining  on  the  paragraph  establishing  the  Force,  the  Soviet 
Representative  stated  that,  ''Although  the  creation  of  United  Nations 
Forces  in  Cyprus  is  to  take  place  with  the  agreement  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus,  and  their  composition  and  size  are  to  be  established 
in  consultation  with  the  Government  of  Cyprus  as  well  as  with  the 
Governments  of  the  so-called  guarantor  countries — Greece,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  Kingdom — one  cannot  fail  to  see  that,  in  fact,  proce- 
dures of  this  kind  would  circumvent  the  Security  Council.  As  regards 
the  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  commander  of  the  Force  would  be 
accountable  to  the  Secretary-General,  who  would  have  to  report 
periodically  to  the  Security  Council,  this  provision  is  of  course  not 
adequate. 

Czechoslovakia  and  France  also  abstained  on  the  paragraph 
establishing  the  Force. 

The  Security  Council  was  again  called  into  emergency  session  on 
March  13  at  the  request  of  Cyprus.  The  Cyprus  Representative 
charged  that  his  Government  had  received  .  .  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  of  invasion  of  Cyprus  that  we  have  been  faced  with  up  to  this 
time,  in  the  form  of  an  official  note  delivered  to  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  which  peremptorily  demands  that  a  number  of  things  be  done 
immediately  by  the  Government  of  Cyprus,  failing  which  the  Turkish 
Government  says  that  it  will  exercise  its  alleged  right  of  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Cyprus  by  force.'' 

In  reply  the  Turkish  Representative  denied  that  the  note  sent  by  his 
Government  was  an  ultimatum. 

The  Secretary-General  informed  the  Council  that  UNFICYP 
would  be  established  without  delay  and  that  an  advance  party  of 
Canadians  was  departing  for  Cyprus  that  night. 

Before  adjourning  the  Council  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
which  reaflSrmed  that  paragraph  in  its  March  4  resolution  calling  on 
all  U.N.  members  *'to  refrain  from  any  action  or  threat  of  action 
likely  to  worsen  the  situation  in  the  sovereign  Republic  of  Cyprus,  or 
to  endanger  international  peace." 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP) 

Acting  under  authority  of  the  March  4  resolution,  the  Secretary- 
General  in  early  March  consulted  with  the  governments  named  in  the 
resolution,  the  governments  of  potential  contributors  of  troops,  and 
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with  his  own  military  staff  in  order  to  determine  the  composition, 
organization,  command,  and  strength  of  the  Force  to  be  estabhshed 
in  Cyprus. 

By  March  12.  1964.  he  was  able  to  report  to  the  Secuiity  Council  the 
foUowing  developments  rehiting  to  the  establishment  of  UXFICYP: 
(1 '  on  March  6  he  had  appointed  Lt.  Gen.  P.  S.  Gyani.  theretofore  his 
Personal  Representative  in  Cyprus,  as  UXFICYP  Commander;  (2)  he 
had  requested  several  governments  to  provide  contingents:  and,.  (3)  he 
had  determined  that  the  Force  wotild  be  estabhshed  with  an  initial 
strength  of  7.000. 

The  United  Kingdom  on  March  9  uiformed  the  Secretary-General 
that  it  was  prepared  to  match  contributions  of  contiugents  of  all 
other  coimtries  up  to  a  total  force  strength  of  7.000 — in  other  words 
a  British  contingent  of  up  to  3.500  troops.  Subsecjuently  the  Sec- 
retary-General was  able  to  repori  that  Austria.  Canada.  Finland. 
Ireland,  and  Sweden  had  agi^eed  to  provide  contingents. 

UXFICYP  was  officiahy  established  on  March  27.  1964.  As  of 
this  date  it  had  at  its  disposal  approximately  7.000  troops  of  which 
6.000  were  British  and  950  Canadian.  The  balance  consisted  of  small 
advance  parties  of  Irish.  Finnish,  and  Swedish  contingents.  It  was 
planned  that  the  British  contingent  wotild  be  reduced  as  the  other 
contingents  anived  and  became  operational. 

By  early  May  major  elements  of  all  contingents,  except  that  of 
Denmark  (which  had  not  been  requested  to  provide  a  contuigent 
imtiL  April\.  had  arrived  in  Cyprus,  as  had  some  150  civilian  police 
from  Austria.  Australia.  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  These  were  later 
joined  by  20  civilian  police  from  Xew  Zealand.  As  of  May  1. 
UXFICYP's  strength  was  approxhnately  6.500  troops  and  civihanpo- 
hce  and  remained  between  6.000  and  6.500  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.    At  the  end  of  the  year  its  strength  was  6.23S.  composed  as 


foUows: 

Military  contingents 

Austria  (hospital  unit)   4S 

Canada  1.  139 

Denmark   993 

Finland   957 

Ireland  1,  059 

Sweden   S49 

United  Kingdom  1,  021 

Total  6.  066 

Civilian  police  units 

Australia   39 

Austria   34 

Denmark   40 

Xew  Zealand   19 

Sweden   40 

Total  172 
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Because  of  the  relatively  short  periods  of  service  for  which  many 
of  the  troops  had  been  recruited  (other  than  the  British  and  Cana- 
dians), it  was  necessary  during  the  course  of  the  year  to  replace  the 
larger  part  of  the  national  contingents  with  newly  recruited  volunteers. 

The  Force  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  national  battalions,  each  of 
which  is  assigned  responsibility  for  a  sector  of  the  island.  The 
UNFICYP  Commander,  responsible  to  the  Secretary-General, 
exercises  command  through  the  national  contingent  commanders 
with  the  assistance  of  a  headquarters  staff  on  which  each  contingent 
is  represented. 

Like  the  national  military  contingents,  the  civilian  police  are  also 
assigned  sectors  of  responsibility  and  are  maintained  as  national  units 
for  ease  of  command  and  control. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  contingents  are  virtually  self- 
sufl&cient  and  supply  all  of  their  unit  requirements,  including  trans- 
portation to  and  from  Cyprus,  at  no  cost  to  the  United  Nations. 
Additionally,  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  sovereign  military 
bases  on  the  island,  provides  many  goods  and  services  to  the  other 
contingents  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  Irish  contingent,  including 
its  equipment,  is  provided  to  the  Force  at  no  cost  but  requires  trans- 
portation to  and  from  Cyprus  and  some  support  services.  The 
Danish,  Finnish,  and  Swedish  contingent^  have  been  provided  to 
UNFICYP  with  the  understanding  that  their  respective  governments 
will  be  reimbursed  for  most  of  the  costs  incurred  by  their  contingents, 
including  salaries  and  allowances.  These  contingents  also  require 
transportation  to  and  from  Cyprus  as  well  as  some  support  services. 
The  civilian  police  are,  by  and  large,  provided  at  no  cost,  although  in 
certain  instances  extraordinary  costs  are  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
contributing  governments  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  provided,  at  no  cost  to  the  United  Nations, 
airlift  to  and  from  Cyprus  for  most  elements  of  the  Danish,  Finnish, 
Irish,  and  Swedish  contingents.  During  1964  this  represented  the 
airhft  of  approximately  8,400  troops  to  and  from  Cyprus.  The  United 
Kingdom,  in  addition  to  providing  the  transport  for  its  own  troops, 
also  airlifted  several  hundred  Danish  troops.  The  Italian  Air  Force 
airlifted  a  total  of  over  1,000  Swedish  troops  to  and  from  Cyprus.  The 
Government  of  Cyprus,  as  a  part  of  its  contribution  to  the  operation  of 
UNFICYP,  has  provided  at  no  cost  certain  services  and  the  use  of 
certain  facilities  and  properties. 

Financial  Support  for  UNFICYP 

Virtually  aU  of  the  governments  contributing  contingents  or  logis- 
tical support  to  UNFICYP  have  also  made  voluntary  financial  con- 
tributions for  its  support. 

T74-796— 66— 6 
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Acting  under  authority  of  the  March  4  and  subsequent  Security 
Council  resolutions,  the  Secretary-General  estabhshed  budget  esti- 
mates for  each  of  the  3-month  mandates  and  made  appeals  to  all 
member  states,  as  well  as  to  certain  nonmembers,  for  the  voluntary 
financial  contributions  necessary  to  fulfill  the  estimated  budget 
requirements  for  the  support  of  UNFICYP's  operations.  The  first 
budget  estimate  and  appeal  for  voluntary  contributions  was  made 
shortly  after  the  Secmity  Council  adopted  its  ^larch  4  resolution. 
Subsequent  budget  estimates  for  each  3-month  extension  of  UXFICYP 
were  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  for  review  in  connection 
with  the  Council's  consideration  of  extension  of  the  Force.  Appeals 
for  further  voluntary  financial  contributions  to  meet  these  estimates 
followed  the  Seciu-ity  Council's  extension  of  the  Force's  mandate 
(see  page  288). 

Periodic  Reports  by  the  Secretary-General 

FolloA^ing  the  first  month  of  the  Force's  operation,  the  Secretary- 
General  issued  a  statement  of  the  ''objectives  and  interim  aims  of  a 
comprehensive  program  of  action  for  UXFICYP."  He  described 
it  as  a  program  of  reasonable  objectives  which  he  thought  aU  parties 
could  readily  support.  Among  the  objectives  were  the  achievement 
of  freedom  of  movement  on  the  roads  and  in  the  cities,  removal  of 
fortified  positions,  the  progressive  reintegration  of  the  Cypriot  police, 
the  disarming  of  civilians,  the  control  of  extremists  on  both  sides,  and 
the  arrangement  of  security  measures  and  other  necessary  conditions 
to  facihtate  return  to  normal  conditions. 

In  reporting  that  the  relations  between  the  two  communities  on 
Cyprus  continued  to  be  a  cause  for  "gravest  anxiety,"  the  Secretary- 
General  stated  that  ''Ultimate  responsibility  for  a  retm'n  to  normal 
conditions  must,  obviously,  rest  primarily  with  the  authorities  and 
people  of  Cyprus  themselves,  since  normality  can  come  about  only 
as  a  result  of  a  determination  by  the  two  communities,  so  many 
of  whose  members  on  both  sides  are  now  armed  and  active  as  a  sort 
of  loosely  organized  militia,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  seek  to  live 
again  in  peace." 

The  Secretary-General's  report  covering  the  period  April  26  to  June 
15  stated  that  "No  military  clashes  of  any  significance  have  occurred 
in  this  period.  Hence,  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  operation,  namely,  'to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  fighting,'  is 
being  accompHshed."  He  continued  on  this  cautionary  note,  however, 
".  .  .  tensions  have  not  substantially  lessened,  and  both  sides  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  luU  in  fighting  to  strengthen  then-  mihtary 
positions  and  to  improve  their  abihty  to  undertake  military  operations 
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in  the  future.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  inventory  of  arms  within  the 
country  has  grown  substantially  through  smuggling,  by  both  commu- 
nities, and  from  importation  by  the  Government."  In  discussing 
freedom  of  movement  along  the  roads  of  the  island,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  freedom  of  movement  of  Turkish  Cypriots  was  "limited 
by  reason  of  the  checks,  excessive  searches,  and  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  fear  of  arbitrary  arrest  or  abduction.  .  .  He  noted  too,  how- 
ever, that  lack  of  movement  by  the  Turkish  Cypriots  outside  of  their 
areas  .  .  is  believed  also  to  be  dictated  by  a  political  purpose, 
namely,  to  reinforce  the  claim  that  the  two  main  communities  of 
Cyprus  cannot  live  peacefully  together  in  the  island  without  some  sort 
of  geographical  separation." 

In  this  same  report  the  Secretary-General  termed  ''most  reprehen- 
sible" the  practice  of  taking  and  holding  or  killing  hostages.  He 
noted  that  both  communities  engaged  in  this  practice,  but  ''because 
of  the  circumstances"  it  was  done  to  a  greater  extent  by  Greek 
Cypriots.  He  stated  that  "The  taking  of  hostages  is  prohibited  by 
international  law,  and  the  killing  of  hostages  is  a  universally  recog- 
nized war  crime." 

The  Secretary-General  also  questioned  whether  the  decision  by 
Cyprus  to  institute  conscription  in  connection  with  the  organization 
of  the  National  Guard  was  "consistent  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council  of  March  4,  1964."  He  characterized  the  "recurrent 
threats  of  landing  in  Cyprus  by  Turkish  military  forces"  as  "most 
unhelpful." 

When  the  Security  Council  met  on  June  18-19  to  consider  extension 
of  the  U.N.  Force  for  a  further  3  months,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Stevenson,  called  the  increased  importation  of  arms  "most 
serious."  With  respect  to  the  charges  and  countercharges  made  by 
Representatives  of  Cyprus  and  Turkey,  the  U.S.  Representative  said: 

We  have  heard,  Mr.  President,  the  charges  by  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Minister  of  Cyprus  that  the  threat  of  military  intervention  by  Turkey  is  the  basic 
cause  of  tension  and  violence  in  the  island.  We  have  heard,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
charges  by  the  distinguished  representative  of  Turkey  that  continued  armed 
attacks  by  Greek  Cj^riots  on  Turkish  Cypriots  and  unconstitutional  action  by 
President  Makarios  and  his  Government  in  conscripting  new  forces  and  seeking 
heavy  armaments  abroad  are  what  threaten  peace  and  provoke  possible 
intervention. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  is  it  feasible  for  the  Security  Council  at  this  time  to 
sift  all  of  these  charges  and  to  discover  the  truth.  There  is  doubtless  truth  on 
both  sides.  It  is  inescapably  clear,  however,  that  the  actions  of  each  party 
cited  by  the  other  are  in  fact  creating  mistrust  and  fear,  undermining  rather  than 
building  confidence  between  the  two  communities,  and  making  infinitely  more 
difficult  a  just  and  final  solution  and,  indeed,  threatening  not  only  to  raise  to 
appalling  proportions  the  conflict  in  Cyprus  but  even  to  destroy  peace  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 
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In  this  statement  the  U.S.  Representative  reiterated  that  it  was 
not  for  his  Government  to  say  what  the  solution  should  be,  but  that 
his  Government  believed  the  parties  should  take  steps  without  delay 
to  set  the  stage  for  a  negotiated  solution  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 

Events  of  August 

In  early  August  there  was  an  outbreak  of  fighting  in  the  Tylliria 
area  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  Kokkina  and  Mansoura  enclave  in  north- 
western Cyprus,  which  led  to  the  intervention  of  Turkish  aircraft. 
In  his  report  of  September  10  the  Secretary-General  stated  that  'The 
Turkish  Cypriot  bridgehead  around  Kokkina  and  Mansoura  was  con- 
sidered dangerous  by  the  Cypriot  Government.  The  Government 
claimed,  with  some  justification,  that  the  Turkish  Cypriots  had  been 
smuggling  arms  and  men."  ''High  Government  authorities  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  warned  UNFICYP  to  stop  this  activity  in 
this  area  or  to  stand  aside  and  let  the  Government  do  it."  Following 
a  Government  build  up  of  troops  and  equipment  in  the  area  and  in 
response  to  an  expression  of  concern  about  it,  the  UNFICYP  Com- 
mander received  from  the  President  of  Cyprus  "assurance  that 
the  Government  had  no  intention  of  attacking  any  Turkish  Cypriot 
positions  and  that  should  the  Government  find  it  necessary  to  do  so 
it  would  give  due  warning  to  the  Force  Commander."  On  August  6, 
however,  the  Secretary-GeneraPs  report  noted,  "Government  forces 
mounted  an  attack  supported  by  mortars  from  the  Greek  Cypriot 
village  of  Ayios  Yeoryios  against  Turkish  Cypriot  positions  to  the 
north.  On  7  August  they  resumed  the  attack.  ..."  On  the  eve- 
ning of  August  7,  "four  Turkish  FlOO  aircraft  flew  over  Polls  in  a 
demonstration  of  force  and  fired  their  weapons  out  to  sea."  On 
August  8  Turkish  aircraft  made  armed  attacks  on  several  villages. 
In  his  report  the  Secretary-General  recorded  that  "Throughout  the 
entire  battle,  UNFICYP  made  strenuous  attempts  to  secure  a  cease- 
fire, but  was  continually  hindered  by  the  Government  forces." 

The  Security  Council  met  August  8-9  at  the  request  of  both  Cyprus 
and  Turkey.  At  the  meeting  of  August  9  the  U.S.  Representative 
stated: 

The  responsibility  of  the  Council  is  to  stop  hostilities — and  until  all  are  stopped, 
none  will  stop.  Archbishop  Makarios  says  that  unless  Turkey  stops  its  air  attacks 
by  12  noon,  he  will  launch  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  Turkish  community  and 
forces. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  says  that  until  the  Greeks  in  Cyprus  stop  attacking 
the  Turks,  the  air  attacks  will  continue. 

I  repeat  that  in  these  circumstances  until  all  hostilities  stop,  none  will  stop  and, 
perhaps  in  a  matter  of  hours,  we  will  be  over  the  brink  and  in  the  abyss.  And 
none  can  see  the  bottom. 

On  August  9  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  (S/5868)  which 
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called  for  an  immediate  cease-fire.  It  also  called  for  all  concerned 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  U.N.  Commander  in  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  secm^ity  and  on  all  states  to  refrain  from  action  that  might 
exacerbate  the  situation  or  contribute  to  the  broadening  of  hostil- 
ities. 

On  August  11  the  Council  met  again  at  the  request  of  Cyprus 
whose  U.N.  Representative  charged  that  a  Turkish  aircraft  had 
attacked  the  village  of  Polls,  11  hours  after  the  call  for  a  cease-fire; 
two  additional  overfiights  of  Cyprus  had  been  made  by  Turkish 
aircraft;  and  Cyprus  territorial  waters  had  been  violated  by  Turkish 
naval  craft.  In  his  rebuttal  the  Turkish  Representative  stated  that 
the  necessity  for  ^'constant  vigilance''  had  prompted  the  reconnais- 
sance flights  of  Turkish  aircraft  over  Cyprus.  He  was  also  quite 
prepared  to  believe"  that  the  Turkish  naval  craft  were  offshore  in  the 
Kokkina  area  ''observing  that  the  Greek  Cypriot  attack  would  not 
start."  The  Representative  of  Turkey  stated  that  the  present  cease- 
fire would  be  meaningless  unless  the  Greek  Cypriots  withdrew  to  the 
positions  they  occupied  before  their  attack  of  August  5. 

Ambassador  Nielsen  of  Norway,  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  for  the  month  of  August,  stated  the  consensus  of  the  Council 
as  follows : 

After  hearing  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  statements  of  the 
representatives  of  Cyprus,  Greece  and  Turkey  and  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council, 

The  Security  Council  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  cease-fire  is  being  observed 
throughout  Cyprus; 

Requests  the  parties  to  comply  with  resolution  S/5868  of  9  August  1964  in  its 
entirety; 

Asks  all  Governments  to  stop  all  flights  over  the  territory  of  Cyprus  in  violation 
of  its  sovereignty; 

Requests  the  Commander  of  the  United  Nations  Force  to  supervise  the  cease- 
fire and  to  reinforce  its  units  in  the  zones  which  were  the  sphere  of  the  recent 
military  operations  so  as  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants; 

Requests  all  concerned  to  co-operate  with  and  to  assist  the  Commander  of  the 
Force  in  achieving  this  purpose. 

In  his  report,  dated  September  10,  the  Secretary-General  stated 
''the  plain  fact"  that  UNFICYP  ''is  in  the  most  delicate  position 
that  any  United  Nations  mission  has  ever  experienced,  for  it  is  not 
only  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  civil  war  but  it  is  dangerously  interposed 
between  the  two  sides  of  that  war."  He  again  drew  attention  to  the 
arms  buildup  and  the  continuation  of  the  importation  of  arms  by 
Cyprus  which,  he  had  said  in  his  report  of  June  15,  raised  a  question 
whether  it  was  "within  the  letter  and/or  spirit  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  March  4."  He  also  stated  that  the  policy  of 
economic  pressure  being  pursued  by  the  Government  against  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  "has  definitely  caused  much  hardship  ...  it  has 
nourished  bitterness  ...  it  has  hardened  the  Turkish  position;  it  has 
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greatly  increased  tension  and  would  no  doubt  lead  to  a  new  eruption 
of  fighting  if  continued.'' 

With  regard  to  the  Turkish  air  raids,  he  said : 

I  feel  compelled  also  to  express  the  view  that  the  aerial  attacks  on  Cyprus  com- 
munities by  Turkish  aircraft  in  early  August,  whatever  their  supposed  tactical 
significance,  were  most  unfortunate  and  have  made  the  solution  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem far  more  difficult.  These  raids  on  defenseless  people  killed  and  maimed 
many  innocent  civilians,  destroyed  much  property  and  inevitably  led  to  a  stiffening 
of  the  positions  of  the  Cypriot  Government,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
I  trust  they  will  not  be  repeated,  for  whatever  reason. 

A  more  optimistic  note  was  sounded  in  the  Secretary-General's  re- 
port of  December  12  covering  developments  from  September  10  to 
December  12.  He  described  the  situation  during  that  period  as  ''much 
improved"  and  stated  that  significant  progress  had  undoubtedly  been 
made.  ''Fighting  has  largely  ceased  and,  in  general,  the  cease-fire  is 
being  observed  in  good  faith."  Nevertheless,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
basic  factors  in  the  Cyprus  situation  remain  virtually  unchanged  and 
"Acute  political  conflict  and  distrust  between  the  leaders  of  the  two 
communities  .  .  .  combine  to  create  a  state  of  potential  civil  war,  de- 
spite the  present  suspension  of  active  fighting." 

Efforts  To  Reduce  Tensions  and  Promote  a  Return  to  Normalcy 

In  his  report  of  December  12,  1964,  the  Secretary- General  stated 
that:  "The  fact  that  relative  calm  has  prevailed  in  Cyprus  during  the 
period  of  this  report  has  placed  UNFICYP  in  a  better  position  in  its 
efforts  to  implement  the  Security  Council's  mandate  concerning  the 
return  to  normal  conditions."  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  ".  .  . 
while  UNFICYP  is  able  to  render  much  assistance  in  the  amelioration 
of  day-to-day  administrative,  economic,  social  or  judicial  difficulties 
arising  from  the  division  of  the  two  communities,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  this  assistance  is  reaching  its  limits  and  that  little  further  advance 
on  some  of  the  unresolved  issues  can  be  expected  pending  a  final 
over-all  settlement." 

One  of  the  many  tasks  to  which  UNFICYP  devoted  considerable 
effort  during  the  year  concerned  the  working  out  of  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  harvesting  of  agricultural  crops.  While  Cyprus  made 
its  own  arrangements  for  harvesting  and  assured  the  personal  safety 
of  both  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  farmers  and  the  safety  of  their 
crops,  the  Turkish  Communal  Chamber  requested  that  protection  be 
given  only  by  UNFICYP  and  that  proper  compensation  be  given  in 
cases  of  unlawful  harvesting.  Diu-ing  the  carob  harvest,  for  example, 
the  Secretary- General  reported  that  "UNFICYP  negotiated  local 
agreements,  provided  escorts  and  guards  as  required  and  generally  used 
its  good  offices  to  iron  out  any  difficulties  that  had  arisen." 
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A  major  feature  of  the  situation  in  Cyprus  since  the  early  days  of  the 
disturbances  has  been  the  restrictions  on  freedom  of  movement  of 
civilians.  The  Secretary-General  viewed  the  reopening  on  October 
26,  1964,  of  the  Nicosia-Kyrenia  road  under  exclusive  UNFICYP 
control  as  '^the  main  impetus  in  the  direction  of  liberalization."  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  with  this  exception  ''access  by  Greek 
Cypriots  to  Turkish  Cypriot-controlled  areas  has  continued  to  be 
barred  almost  completely,  both  in  practice  and  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
by  the  Turkish  Cypriot  community."  He  admitted  that  it  was  true 
that  in  moving  about  in  Government-controlled  areas  ''in  practice 
Turkish  Cypriots  still  encounter  many  difficulties,  but  this  was 
much  more  the  case  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  the  period 
under  review." 

The  reopening  of  the  Nicosia-Kyrenia  road  was  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary-General  as  part  of  an  agreement  for  the  rotation  of  Turkish 
troops.  When  an  impasse  developed  between  Cyprus  and  Turkey 
over  the  projected  rotation  of  part  of  the  Tiu-kish  contingent  on  the 
island,  the  Secretary-General  appealed  to  both  sides  to  employ  mod- 
eration and  restraint,  and  he  urged  Turkey  to  postpone  for  a  few 
weeks  the  scheduled  rotation.  After  protracted  negotiations  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Nicosia-Kyrenia  road  which  was  under  the  control 
of  Turkish  and  Turkish  Cypriot  armed  personnel  would  be  placed 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  UNFICYP  and  be  open  to  all  civilian 
traffic,  and  that  no  armed  personnel  other  than  those  of  the  U.N. 
Force  would  be  allowed  on  it.  In  agreeing  to  the  Secretary-General's 
proposal  Cyprus  "reserved  its  position  of  principle"  with  respect  to 
"the  validity  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  the  status  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  leadership  and  police.  .  .  ."  The  Secretary-General  also 
reported  that  UNFICYP  was  informed  by  Cyprus  that  "bearing 
in  mind  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  and  wishing  to  avoid 
any  action  likely  to  increase  tension  in  the  area  .  .  .  [it]  did  not 
propose  to  take  military  measures  to  prevent  the  rotation  from  taking 
place."  On  October  26  the  Secretary-General's  Special  Represent- 
ative, Ambassador  Carlos  Bernardes,  and  the  UNFICYP  Commander 
reported  that  the  Nicosia-Kyrenia  road  had  been  opened  and  that 
the  rotation  had  taken  place. 

In  several  of  his  reports  the  Secretary-General  alluded  to  the 
"economic  and  other  restrictions  which  at  different  times  were  im- 
posed" on  the  Turkish  Cypriot  communit}^.  "These  were,  in  addition 
to  the  economic  isolation  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  community,  its  lack 
of  communications,  the  disruption  of  its  normal  economic  activities 
and  the  loss  of  sources  of  income  in  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
public  and  private  employment."  The  Secretary-General  also  stated 
that  "Economic  restrictions  became  particularly  severe  between  Fid- 
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July  and  the  end  of  August,  when  for  Some  time  all  movement  of 
supplies  into  the  areas  controlled  by  Turkish  Cypriots  in  Nicosia, 
Lefka,  Limmitis  and  Kokkina  was  cut  and  a  list  of  materials  prohibited 
to  the  Turkish  Cypriots  was  drawn  up  by  the  Government."  In  a 
letter  dated  November  12,  1964,  to  the  Secretary-General  the  Presi- 
dent of  Cyprus  stated  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Cyprus  to  impose 
economic  restrictions.  He  said  that  the  prohibition  of  certain  articles 
was  based  on  security  requirements,  the  need  to  discourage  evasion 
of  the  law,  and  the  need  to  avoid  undermining  the  economy.  The 
Secretary-GeneraPs  report  of  December  10  noted  that,  since  the  severe 
restriction  of  mid- July- August,  ' 'progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
abolition  or  relaxation  of  some  of  these  measures." 

UNFICYP  also  exerted  efforts  to  assist  in  the  ''alleviation  of  the 
most  immediate  hardships"  of  the  refugees.  The  Secretary-General 
stated  in  his  December  report  that  following  the  events  of  December 
1963,  approximately  25,000  of  the  island's  103,809  Tm-kish  Cypriots 
(1960  census)  moved  to  other  places  of  residence.  Approximately 
21,000  were  given  homes  in  larger  Turkish  Cypriot  communities, 
while  approximately  4,000  persons  found  temporary  shelter  in  refugee 
camps.  During  the  year  Cyprus  waived  import  duty  on  a  number 
of  shipments  of  relief  supplies  from  the  Red  Crescent  Society  of 
Turkey.  UNFICYP  was  caUed  upon  to  supervise  the  storage  and 
distribution  of  these  supplies. 

The  Mediation  Report 

The  resolution  of  March  4,  which  established  UNFICYP,  also 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  mediator  to  promote  a  peaceful 
solution  and  an  agreed  settlement.  On  March  25  the  Secretary- 
General  named  Ambassador  Sakari  Tuomioja  of  Finland  as  U.N. 
Mediator.  Before  his  death  on  September  9,  following  a  stroke,  the 
Mediator  had  been  in  consultation  with  the  two  Cypriot  communities 
and  with  the  Governments  of  Cyprus,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

On  September  16,  1964,  the  Secretary-General  designated  Galo 
Plaza-Lasso  of  Ecuador  as  U.N.  Mediator  in  the  Cyprus  dispute. 
Prior  to  his  designation,  Galo  Plaza-Lasso  had  been  serving  as  the 
Secretary-General's  Special  Representative  in  Cyprus.  (Senor  Plaza 
succeeded  Lt.  Gen.  Gyani  in  this  capacity  on  May  11,  1964,  and  was 
in  turn  succeeded  by  Ambassador  Carlos  Bernardes  of  Brazil.)  In 
his  report  of  December  10,  1964,  the  Secretary-General  reported  that 
the  Mediator  had  indicated  that  the  improvement  in  the  day-to-day 
situation  on  the  island  had  not  yet  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
differences  of  view  among  the  parties  concerned  on  a  political  solution. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Mediator  was  continuing  his  efforts. 
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'Kashmir 

The  status  of  the  princely  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  has  been  in 
dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  since  the  Indian  Independence 
Act  of  1947.  U.N.  involvement  in  this  issue  began  on  January  1, 
1948,  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries 
over  Kashmir.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  estabUshed  the  U.N. 
Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  (UNCIP)  which,  a  year  later, 
achieved  a  cease-fire  and  set  up  a  group  of  U.N.  military  observ- 
ers which  continue  their  activities  today.  UNCIP  also  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  between  India  and  Pakistan  on  a  general 
program  to  achieve  a  settlement,  including  demilitarization  of  the 
Kashmir  area  and  the  conduct  of  a  plebiscite.  This  was  embodied 
in  resolutions  adopted  by  UNCIP  and  subsequently  reafl&rmed  by  the 
Security  Council  in  1951  and  1957. 

India  and  Pakistan,  however,  have  never  been  able  to  agree  on  the 
steps  to  give  effect  to  these  resolutions,  and  the  Kashmir  question  has 
repeatedly  come  before  the  Security  Council.  Over  the  course  of  the 
years,  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  has  evolved  in  the  direction 
of  greater  uniformity  of  practices  and  procedures  with  those  of  the 
Indian  Union,  and  it  is  this  continued  '^integration"  of  Kashmir  into 
India  that  has  been  the  focal  point  of  recent  Pakistani  complaints  to 
the  Security  Council. 

On  October  4,  1963,  Bakshi  Ghulam  Mohammed,  then  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Kashmir,  announced  certain  ' 'policy  directives"  to  the  local 
ruling  party  which,  if  given  legislative  effect,  would  have  further 
integrated  Kashmir  into  the  Indian  Union.  Indian  Home  Minister 
Nanda  told  the  Indian  Parliament  on  November  27,  1963,  that 
Kashmir  was  ''fully  integrated  into  India,"  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
also  told  Parliament  there  had  been  a  "gradual  erosion"  of  Kashmir's 
special  status  and  that  this  erosion  process  should  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

During  this  period,  Indo-Pakistani  relations  were  troubled  by  the 
problem  of  the  large-scale  movement  of  Pakistani  or  Indian  nationals 
across  the  respective  borders,  particularly  between  East  Pakistan  and 
the  Indian  State  of  Assam  and  the  Province  of  Tripura.  This  situ- 
ation led  to  a  heightening  of  tensions  between  the  Muslim  and  Hindu 
communities  and  ultimately  to  a  cycle  of  large-scale  riots  in  both  East 
Pakistan  and  eastern  India. 

The  theft  on  December  27,  1963,  of  a  sacred  relic  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammed  from  the  Hazratbal  Mosque  near  Srinagar  in  Kashmir 
provoked  a  mass  reaction  among  the  predominantly  Muslim  pop- 
ulation of  Kashmir  and  stimulated  communal  violence  in  East  Pakistan 
and  eastern  India. 
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It  was  against  this  setting  that  Pakistan  in  a  letter  of  January  16, 
1964,  requested  an  '^immediate  meeting"  of  the  Council  to  consider 
the  ''grave  situation"  that  had  arisen  in  the  state  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  as  a  ''direct  consequence  of  the  unlawful  steps  that  the 
Government  of  India  continued  to  take  in  order  to  destroy  the  special 
status"  of  that  state.  The  Pakistani  letter  further  stated  it  was 
clear  from  Indian  Government  statements  of  late  November  1963 
that  India  was  "deliberately  set  on  defying  the  Security  Council  and 
on  'integrating'  the  Indian-occupied  part  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
with  the  Indian  Union." 

India  replied  in  a  letter  dated  January  24  stating  that  it  had  fre- 
quently rebutted  the  Pakistani  allegation  of  further  "integration" 
of  Kashmir  and  that  nothing  had  happened  in  the  meantime,  "so  far 
as  the  constitutional  arrangements  between  the  constituent  state  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  the  Indian  Union  are  concerned,  to  even 
remotely  support  the  Pakistan  allegations  about  the  existence  of  a 
tense  situation  and  an  atmosphere  of  crisis."  India  recalled  that  it  had 
proposed  a  joint  appeal  by  the  Presidents  of  both  countries  "for 
communal  peace  and  harmony"  and  that  the  Home  Ministers  of  both 
countries  should  "meet  immediately"  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
ending  the  recurring  cycle  of  incidents  and  disturbances  in  both 
countries,  only  to  have  both  suggestions  "ignored  by  the  Pakistan 
Government." 

Security  Council  Consideration:  February  3-17,  1964 

The  Secm'ity  Council  convened  to  consider  the  Pakistani  complaint 
on  February  3,  1964.  Pakistani  Foreign  Minister  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto 
in  presenting  Pakistan's  case,  said  that  Pakistan  had  requested  the 
meeting  "to  draw  attention  to  the  serious  deterioration  in  the  relations 
between  India  and  Pakistan  and  the  far-reaching  and  incalculable 
consequences  of  this  situation  if  it  is  not  improved."  Indian  policies 
toward  Kashmir,  he  stated,  particularly  its  efforts  to  "integrate" 
Kashmir  were  in  "open  violation  of  its  own  pledges  to  the  Security 
Council  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  State."  The 
Pakistani  Representative  pointed  out  that  his  Government  had  made 
it  clear  to  India  that  in  view  ot  the  previous  U.N.  resolutions  on 
Kashmir : 

.  .  .  whatever  measures  the  Government  of  India  had  taken  or  might  take, 
whether  legislative  or  administrative,  could  have  no  legal  effect  whatsoever  since 
such  measures  contravened  the  pre-existing  international  legal  obligations  that 
India  had  accepted  in  respect  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  .  .  .  This 
protest  note  also  made  it  clear  .  .  .  that  the  future  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  can  be  determined  only  by  the  people  of  Kashmir  themselves  through  a 
free  and  impartial  plebiscite  conducted  under  United  Nations  auspices. 
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The  Pakistani  Representative  quoted  at  length  from  past  Indian 
statements  to  show  that  ''India's  intervention  in  Jammu  and  Kash- 
mir, according  to  its  own  declarations,  was  not  intended  to  make  the 
accession  final  and  that  a  plebiscite  had  to  be  held  in  Kashmir  to  decide 
its  future/'  The  Pakistani  Representative  also  referred  to  measures 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  ''usurping  increasing  power  and 
authority  over  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir/'  "The  latest 
measures,"  he  continued,  "show  that  India  is  determined  to  continue 
to  flout  the  Security  Council  by  reducing  the  State  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  administrative  unit  of  India." 

The  Pakistani  Representative  urged  the  Security  Council  to  "take 
appropriate  action  to  ensure  that  the  Kashmir  dispute  moves  rapidly 
towards  an  honorable  and  just  solution  in  the  interest  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  India-Pakistan  subcontinent  and  in  the 
interest  of  peace  in  Asia." 

The  Pakistani  Representative  also  mentioned  the  problems  of  com- 
munal tensions  on  the  subcontinent,  stating  that  "India's  iniquitous 
policies  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  have  led  to  upheavals  in  that  State," 
and  that,  "The  present  rebellion  .  .  .  has  led  to  communal  riots  in 
the  two  countries."  He  stated  that  the  President  of  Pakistan  in 
an  appeal  on  January  13  had  asked  the  people  of  Pakistan  to  "main- 
tain calm"  and  preserve  communal  peace  despite  the  anxiety  and 
provocation  of  the  communal  riots  in  West  Bengal. 

On  February  5  the  Council  heard  the  Indian  Representative, 
Minister  of  Education  Mahomedali  Currim  Chagla,  defend  Indian 
policies  with  respect  to  Kashmir  and  rebut  Pakistan's  charges. 

The  Indian  Representative  first  stated  that  much  of  his  Govern- 
ment's difiPerences  with  Pakistan  arose  from  the  fact  that  India  was  a 
secular  state,  with  no  established  religion,  while  Pakistan  was  a  theo- 
cratic state.  "We  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  religion  can 
be  the  sole  basis  of  nationality,"  he  said. 

With  regard  to  the  Pakistani  charge  that  Kashmir  was  being  further 
"integrated"  into  the  Indian  Union,  the  Indian  Representative  pointed 
out  that  the  princely  states  in  the  subcontinent  were  free,  under  the 
Independence  of  India  Act  of  1947,  to  accede  either  to  India  or 
Pakistan.  Once  the  accession  was  accepted  either  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  or  of  Paldstan,  the  particular  princely  state  became  an 
"integral  part  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Dominions."  According 
to  the  Indian  Representative : 

.  .  .  Jammu  and  Kashmir  became  an  integral  part  of  India  when  the  Instrument 
of  Accession  was  signed  and  accepted,  and  from  that  day  till  today  it  continues  to 
occupy  the  same  position  vis-a-vis  the  Indian  Union  and  no  question  can  possibly 
arise  of  annexing  Kashmir  or  further  integrating  it  into  the  Indian  Union.  You 
cannot  make  more  complete  what  is  already  complete. 
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He  stated  that  a  plebiscite  had  originally  been  envisaged  in  Kashmir 
because  no  elections  had  been  held.  Since  then,  however,  ^'Kashmir 
has  had  three  general  elections  with  universal  adult  franchise,  and  at 
all  these  three  elections  a  party  has  been  returned  to  power  which 
firmly  and  emphatically  supports  Kashmir's  integration  with  India." 
The  Indian  Eepresentative  noted  that  the  two  U.N.  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  the  plebiscite  ''were  conditional  and  contingent  on  Pakistan 
vacating  its  aggression  and  the  condition  has  not  been  complied  with. 
.  .  .  The  condition  not  having  been  comphed  with  and  the  basis  having 
disappeared,  these  resolutions  are  no  longer  binding  on  us." 

The  Indian  Representative  suggested  that  the  first  step  toward  a 
resolution  of  the  diflB.culties  between  India  and  Pakistan  was  to  ''re- 
store normal  conditions  in  the  disturbed  area  of  India  and  Pakistan 
and  to  bring  about  inter-communal  unity  and  harmony  in  both  coun- 
tries." He  noted  that  the  Indian  Government  is  prepared  to  "take 
any  and  every  step  in  co-operation  with  Pakistan."  And  it  would,  he 
said,  "welcome  a  meeting  of  Ministers  from  both  countries  to  discuss 
ways  and  means."  The  Indian  Representative  also  pointed  out  that 
the  "threats  of  violence  which  have  emanated  from  Pakistan  from 
time  to  time  .  .  .  must  cease."  He  concluded  that  "Once  a  better 
atmosphere  prevails,  it  wiU  be  possible — and  we  are  prepared — to 
discuss  with  Pakistan  all  our  outstanding  differences." 

The  U.S.  position  was  set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambas- 
sador Adlai  Stevenson,  at  the  Council's  session  on  February  14,  1964. 
He  noted  that  it  was  a  matter  of  "greatest  regret"  to  the  United 
States  "that  India  and  Pakistan  have  been  unable  to  reach  a  settlement 
either  through  the  mechanism  set  up  by  the  Security  Council  or  in 
bilateral  talks  .  .  .  ."  He  pointed  out  that  in  1948  the  UNCIP 
resolutions  had  been  agreed  by  India  and  Pakistan  as  a  "political 
compromise,"  the  essence  of  which  was  "that  the  people  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  should  have  the  right  to  determine  their  future  without 
coercion  or  intimidation  by  the  military  forces  of  either  country." 
U.S.  support  for  the  resolutions  "is  based  on  this  principle  of  self- 
determination,"  he  said.    The  U.S.  Representative  continued: 

.  .  .  we  have  started  from  the  point  of  agreement  between  them,  because  .  .  . 
[the  UNCIP  resolutions  were]  an  equitable  compromise  based  upon  the  sound 
principle  that  the  people  whose  political  affiliation  and  national  status  were  subject 
to  dispute  have  the  right  to  express  their  will.  We  continue  to  support  this 
principle  as  providing  a  sound  basis  upon  which  a  political  compromise  of  the 
dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  can  be  achieved  through  peaceful  means. 

The  U.S.  Representative  called  for  a  "fresh  attempt  ...  in  light 
of  today's  realities,  to  see  how  the  basic  principles  can  be  applied  to 
achieve  such  a  political  settlement."    He  noted  that  "India,  and 
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indeed  part  of  the  very  area  in  dispute,  is  under  threat  of  Chinese 
Communist  mihtary  attack.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of 
our  long-standing  concern  that  the  Kashmir  question  be  peacefully 
resolved,  we  urged  bilateral  talks  between  the  parties  last  year.  .  .  . 
An  agreement  cannot  be  imposed  from  outside." 

The  U.S.  Representative  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  history  of 
the  efforts  to  resolve  the  issues  that  India  and  Pakistan  ''should 
consider  the  possibility  of  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a  country  or 
of  a  person  of  their  choice  to  assist  them  in  bringing  about  the  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  and  in  mediating  their  differences."  In  this 
connection  he  also  suggested  that  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  ''might 
be  of  assistance  to  the  two  countries  in  exploring  the  possibility  of 
such  third-party  mediation."  The  U.S.  Representative  warned  that 
these  problems  "are  not  susceptible  of  quick  solution  ....  But 
a  fresh  start  must  be  made,  and  Pakistan  and  India  have,  we  believe, 
a  responsibility  to  their  own  peoples,  to  the  people  of  Kashmir  and 
to  the  world  community  to  set  these  issues  on  the  road  to  final  solution 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  of  peace." 

Earlier,  the  U.K.  Representative  on  February  10  had  reiterated 
his  Government's  firm  support  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Security  Council's  resolutions  on  Kashmir,  namely,  that  the  final 
disposition  of  Kashmir  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  through  the  democratic  method  of  a  free  and  im- 
partial plebiscite  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  "still  convinced  that  a  solution  can 
emerge  only  from  constructive  and  sincere  negotiations  between  the 
Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan."  It,  therefore,  welcomed  "the 
efforts  which  we  understand  are  being  made  behind  the  scenes  to  find 
common  ground  between  India  and  Pakistan."  The  U.K.  Repre- 
sentative urged  that  both  parties  "consider  all  possibilities  in  this 
regard,  including  that  of  engaging  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary- 
General  .  .  .  ." 

The  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  said  on  February  14  that 
"the  religious  and  communal  animosity  which  still  exists  in  India  and 
Pakistan  is  a  heritage  of  the  past  when  strife  was  stirred  up  purposely 
by  the  colonialists  ...  in  order  to  subjugate  the  peoples  and  to  preserve 
their  domination  . . . ."  The  Soviet  Representative  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Security  Council's  consideration  of  the  India-Pakistan  ques- 
tion would  contribute  to  a  situation  "in  which  both  interested  parties, 
India  and  Pakistan,  would  themselves  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  dispute  .  .  .  ." 

At  the  request  of  Pakistan  Foreign  Minister  Bhutto,  the  Council 
adjourned  its  discussion  of  the  Kashmir  question  on  February  17. 
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Security  Council  Consideration:  March  17-20,  1964 

Following  the  Pakistani  Foreign  Minister's  consultations  with  his 
Government  in  Karachi,  the  Council  resiuned  consideration  of  the 
Kashmir  question  on  March  17.  The  Pakistani  Representative  noted 
that;  in  the  interval  since  the  Council's  previous  meetings,  three  facts 
had  emerged:  the  protest  movement  in  Kashmir  had  continued, 
India  showed  no  signs  of  relenting  its  ^'pohcj  of  repression,"  and  the 
Indian  Government  showed  itself  bent  on  adopting  those  very  meas- 
ures toward  the  '^annexation"  of  Kashmir  against  which  Pakistan 
had  protested  to  the  Secmity  Council. 

Ambassador  B.  N.  Chakravarty,  the  Indian  Representative, 
charged  ''"'it  was  Pakistan  which  tried  again  to  create  tension  on  the 
cease-fire  Hne"  and  had  failed  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  U.N.  Ob- 
servers in  that  area.  He  said  there  was  ''no  urgency"  for  a  Security 
Council  meeting  and  since  it  would  be  necessary  for  India  to  be 
represented  by  the  Minister  specially  designated  by  his  Government, 
suggested  that  the  Council  adjourn  its  consideration  until  the  first 
week  of  May. 

Most  members  expressed  agreement  with  the  view  of  Brazil's 
Representative  that  new  developments  of  a  political  or  military 
nature  which  might  alter  or  worsen  the  situation  should  be  reason 
enough  to  caU  for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Council  prior  to  May  5. 
The  Brazilian  Representative  also  appealed  to  the  parties  to  .  . 
refrain  from  any  action  or  threat  of  action  capable  of  endangering 
international  peace  and  security  or  likely  to  make  this  already  complex 
and  delicate  problem  stiU  more  intractable."  The  Council  was 
adjourned  until  May  5. 

Conclusion  of  Security  Council  Consideration:  May  5-18,  1964 

At  the  Council's  meeting  on  May  5  the  Pakistani  Representative 
reiterated  his  Government's  views  on  Kashmu',  noting  that  in  the 
interim  the  Kashmir  leader  Sheikh  Abdullah,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned by  the  Kashmir  Government  almost  continuously  since  1953, 
had  been  released,  but  that  the  "situation  in  Kashmir  remained 
highly  disquieting  and  disturbed."  On  ^lay  7  the  Indian  Repre- 
sentative replied  that  the  Sheikh's  release  "is  a  tribute  to  democracy 
and  freedom  in  India"  and  proved  that  the  situation  in  Kashmir  was 
"normal." 

On  May  13  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton,  told  the  Council  that: 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  the  Security  Council  has  a  real 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  creation  of  as  favorable  an  atmosphere  as  possible 
for  the  prompt  and  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Kashmir  problem.    We  can  do 
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SO  by  demonstrating  our  willingness  to  assist  the  parties  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences, in  any  way  they  may  find  helpful. 

The  U.S.  Representative  said  that  his  Government  shared  the  views 
expressed  by  other  Council  members  that  the  Council  should  call 
upon  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  ''to  assist  the  parties  in  ways  which 
they  may  deem  appropriate."  The  United  States,  he  said,  also  wished 
to  ''encourage  the  continuation  of  talks  between  India  and  Pakistan" 
on  the  "urgent  problem"  of  relations  between  the  Muslim  and  Hindu 
conmiunities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  Brazilian  Representative 
noted  that  all  Security  Council  members  and  both  the  parties  had 
presented  their  views  on  the  Kashmir  question  and  "that  all  the 
speakers  have  supported  a  certain  number  of  common  points."  The 
Brazilian  Representative,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  for  May,  French  Ambassador  Roger  Seydoux, 
consult  informally  with  the  members  of  the  Council  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  of  views,  and  that  these  conclusions  could  then  be 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Council  in  a  manner  which  would 
terminate  discussion  of  the  item. 

As  a  result  of  these  consultations,  the  Council  President  on  May 
18  set  forth  the  points  on  which  he  had  found  "no  difference  of  opinion" 
among  members  of  the  Council: 

1.  The  differences  between  India  and  Pakistan  "should  be  settled 
amicably  in  the  interests  of  world  peace;" 

2.  Developments  on  the  subcontinent  during  the  course  of  the 
Council  meetings  on  Kashmir  might  lead  to  better  mutual  under- 
standing and,  therefore,  might  improve  the  possibilities  of  a  settlement; 

3.  ".  .  .  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  consolidate  these 
favorable  elements  .  .  .  which  will  require  on  the  part  of  the  parties 
concerned  an  attitude  of  conciliation  and  moderation  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Nations,  an  attitude  of  prudence,  as  weU  as  of  careful 
and  vigilant  attention;" 

4.  The  hope  that  the  two  parties  would  not  aggravate  the  situation 
and  that  they  would  take  measures  to  reestablish  an  atmosphere  of 
moderation  between  their  countries  and  harmony  among  their 
communities;  [and] 

5.  The  hope  that  the  two  countries  would  resume  their  efforts  to 
resolve  their  differences  by  negotiation. 

The  Council  President  concluded  by  noting  that  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Seciu-ity  Council  believed  the  U.N.  Secretary-General 
"might  eventually  give  useful  assistance  to  the  parties  to  facilitate  the 
resumption  of  negotiations  on  the  question  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
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or  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  these  negotiations  if  they  should 
meet  with  any  difficulties/' 

The  Security  Council  adjourned  its  debate  on  the  Kashmir  question 
on  May  18. 

Korea 

In  1964  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Kehabilitation  of  Korea  (UNCURK)  continued  to  seek  means  of 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent,  and  demo- 
cratic government  of  all  Korea. 

The  Commission,  which  was  established  pursuant  to  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  October  7,  1950,  consists  of  Representatives  of 
Australia,  Chile,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Turkey.  Since  1956  a  part  of  its  activities  has  been  carried  out 
through  a  Committee  composed  of  Representatives  of  Australia,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Turkey,  with  headquarters  in  Seoul. 

The  Commission  submitted  its  14th  report  on  August  26,  1964, 
covering  the  period  August  23,  1963,  to  August  26,  1964.  During 
this  period,  the  full  Commission  met  six  times  while  the  Committee 
held  42  meetings. 

According  to  its  report,  the  Commission  (and  the  Committee  acting 
on  its  behalf)  continued  its  efforts  in  1964  to  promote  U.N.  objectives 
in  Korea.  It  remained  available  for  observation  and  consultation  in 
the  development  of  representative  government  in  Korea  and  closely 
followed  general  poHtical  and  economic  developments  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

The  report  noted,  however,  that  its  endeavors  had  '^again  been  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  caused  by  the  continued  non-acceptance  of  the 
United  Nations  principles  and  resolutions  on  the  unification  of  Korea 
by  the  North  Korean  authorities."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mission stated  it  had  conferred  with  leaders  of  the  Government  and 
political  parties  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  'Vho  have  both  maintained 
close  and  cordial  cooperation  mth  UNCURK  and  reaffirmed  their 
determination  to  continue  such  cooperation  in  the  future." 

During  1964  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement,  concluded  in  1953, 
remained  in  effect,  and  the  Mihtary  Armistice  Commission  (MAC) 
met  16  times,  bringing  the  total  number  of  such  meetings  to  197. 
As  in  previous  years  the  Communist  side  sought  to  utilize  the  MAC 
meetings  to  raise  political  and  propaganda  issues  outside  the  scope  of 
the  Commission's  responsibilities  and  presented  numerous  fabricated 
charges  of  violations  by  the  U.N.  Command  (UNC) .  Representatives 
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of  the  UNC  denied  such  Communist  allegations  and  protested  a  num- 
ber of  Communist  actions.  These  included  the  shooting  down  by  the 
North  Koreans  of  a  Republic  of  Korea  F-86  that  inadvertently  strayed 
across  the  Military  Demarcation  Line  on  January  14,  and  the  North 
Koreans'  delay  of  over  a  month  in  returning  some  200  Republic 
of  Korea  fishermen  whose  boats  were  driven  into  North  Korean  waters 
by  a  storm  on  July  29. 

The  two  American  helicopter  pilots  who  had  been  detained  in  North 
Korea  since  May  17,  1963,  were  finally  returned  on  May  16,  1964,  at 
the  Panmunjom  Joint  Security  Area. 

Palestine  Question 

United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  (FCC) 

The  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  (PCC) 
in  its  twenty-second  Progress  Report  dated  May  11,  1964,  reported 
completion  of  its  work  on  the  identification  and  evaluation  of  Arab- 
owned  immovable  properties  in  Israel  as  of  May  15,  1948.  The 
General  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  of  December  14,  1950,  had  called 
upon  the  PCC  (composed  of  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States) 
to  ''make  such  arrangements  as  it  may  consider  necessary  for  the 
assessment  and  payment  of  compensation  in  pursuance  of  para- 
graph 11  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  194  (III)."  In  accordance 
with  these  instructions  the  PCC  asked  its  land  expert  to  identify 
Arab  landholdings  in  Israel  and  to  establish  a  record  which  could  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  verifying  individual  claims  to  ownership.  The 
holdings  were  to  be  valued  at  their  market  value  as  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Palestine  Partition  Plan  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
29,  1947. 

At  the  time  of  the  PCC's  twenty-second  Progress  Report,  the  PCC's 
land  expert  released  a  working  paper  describing  in  considerable  detail 
the  techniques  developed  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  property 
holdings  and  determining  the  values  of  individual  properties.  The 
PCC's  technical  representative  was  retained  so  that  the  PCC  might 
answer  inquires  from  U.N.  members  concerning  the  program.  Addi- 
tionally, the  PCC  announced  in  its  report  that  it  ''will  also  accept 
inquiries  from  individuals  and  will  be  prepared  to  answer  these 
questions  within  limitations  imposed  by  staff  and  budget." 

During  1964  the  PCC  also  quietly  continued  to  search  for  a  solution 
to  the  refugee  question  pursuant  to  its  mandate  contained  in  pertinent 
General  Assembly  resolutions  but  had  made  no  significant  progress 
in  this  direction  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agencv  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East  (UNRWA) 

During  1964  the  General  Assembly  neither  considered  nor  took 
action  with  respect  to  UXEWA's  activities.  However,  in  November 
1964  the  Agency's  Commissioner  General,  Laurence  V.  -Slichelmore. 
transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  his  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,,  1964. 

The  report,  while  proposing  a  budget  of  $37  milhon  for  1965  (com- 
pared to  $36.9  million  in  1964),  emphasized  UNRWA's  continuing 
difficulties  in  obtaining  contributions  sufficient  to  provide  minimum 
relief,  health,  and  education  services  to  those  of  the  1,246,585  Palestine 
Arab  reiugees  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Gaza  eligible  for  and 
requiring  such  services.  The  report  stressed  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting stringent  economies  in  the  Agency's  operations  and  the  impor- 
tance of  assuring  that  only  those  refugees  eligible  tor  and  in  need  of 
rations  be  carried  on  the  Agency's  ration  rolls.  It  also  emphasized 
the  importance  of  assuring  a  future  to  refugee  youth  through  adequate 
education  services.  For  a  turther  discussion  of  financing  L^XRWA, 
see  page  289. 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF) 

During  1964  the  L'nited  Nations  Emergency  Force  (TJXEF) 
continued  to  play  an  important  role  in  maintaining  the  peace  and 
stability  which  generally  prevailed  along  the  Israel-L'nited  Arab  Re- 
public Armistice  Demarcation  Line  (ADL)  and  the  International 
Frontier  (IF).  The  Secretary-General,  in  his  September  29.  1964.  re- 
port on  UNEF  to  the  19th  General  Assembly  stated: 

.  .  .  this  area  has  continued  to  remain  free  of  any  serious  incidents.  There 
appears  to  be  a  growing  sense  of  security  among  the  population  as  e\-idenced  by 
increased  cultivation  and  commercial  and  building  acti\-ity. 

The  total  number  of  \iolations  of  the  ADL  and  of  the  IF  and  of  cases  of  infiltra- 
tion is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  year  1962-1963.  These  \dolations,  except 
for  the  very  few  cases  which  involved  planned  attempts  on  the  part  of  indi\iduals 
to  enter  the  territory  of  the  other  side,  were  of  a  quite  minor  nature,  such  as  in- 
cursions of  ten  to  fifty  meters  until  the  parties  were  warned  off  by  UNEF  patrols. 
Air  violations,  however,  continue  to  cause  concern.  There  wels  one  incident  of 
air  combat  in  July  1964  between  United  Arab  Republic  (UAR)  and  Israeli  aircraft 
near  the  IF.  But  as,  in  pre\dous  years,  the  greater  number  of  air  space  \iolations 
occurred  in  the  northeast  area  of  the  Gaza  Strip. 

The  Secretary-General  further  reported  that  during  the  year  there 
had  been  no  significant  changes  in  the  general  operational  functions 
of  UNEF  which  continued  to  be  deployed  along  the  western  side  of  the 
ADL  and  along  the  IF  for  a  distance  of  some  273  kilometers.  Brazil, 
Canada,  Denmark.  India,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Yugosla\"ia  continued 
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as  participating  countries,  although  reductions  in  several  of  the  units 
during  1964  reduced  overall  force  strength  to  about  4,700  as  of  the 
end  of  the  year.  Force  strength  at  the  end  of  1963  was  about  5,150. 
No  action  on  UNEF  was  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  during  1964. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  financing  of  UNEF,  see  page  287. 

Tel  El-Qadi  Incident 

Increasing  tension  between  Israel  and  Syria  during  1964  led  to  a 
series  of  firing  incidents  along  the  ADL  and  in  the  Demilitarized  Zones 
(DMZ)  separating  the  two  countries  (see  page  80).  The  most  serious 
of  these  incidents  occurred  on  November  13,  1964,  in  a  disputed  area 
along  the  northern  ADL  in  the  Tel  El-Qadi  area.  Following  com- 
plaints by  both  parties,  the  Security  Council  considered  the  incident 
in  eight  sessions  from  November  16  through  December  21,  1964. 
On  November  14  and  15  Syria  and  Israel,  respectively,  addressed 
letters  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  in  which  each  accused 
the  other  of  responsibility  for  the  incident  and  requested  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  their  complaints. 

Security  Council  Consideration  :  November  16,  1964 

In  an  opening  statement  before  the  Security  Council  on  November 
16  and  in  several  subsequent  interventions,  the  Syrian  Representative 
charged  that  Israel  had  provoked  the  incident,  that  the  Israeli  air 
attack  was  a  premeditated  act  of  aggression,  and  that  the  incident  was 
but  the  latest  in  a  series  of  aggressive  acts  against  Syria  and  Israel's 
other  Arab  neighbors.  He  admitted  that  the  Syrian  forces  had  fired 
first  but  only  to  prevent  an  Israeli  military  patrol  from  ''advancing 
inside  Syrian  territory."  He  listed  a  long  series  of  other  Israeli  actions 
which  he  claimed  were  in  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  of  the 
Israel-Syria  General  Armistice  Agreement.  He  called  particular 
attention  to  Israeli  actions  in  the  DMZ  in  contravention  of  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement.  In  conclusion  the  Syrian  Representative  asked 
the  Council  to  condemn  Israel  for  this  latest  act  of  "aggression." 

The  Israeli  Representative  replied  that  the  incident  was  but  the 
most  recent  of  many  Syrian  provocations  and  attacks  directed  against 
Israel.  He  justified  the  Israeli  use  of  aircraft  as  a  last  resort  measure 
necessary  to  silence  Syrian  positions  dominating  and  firing  upon 
Israeli  positions  and  villages.  Pointing  out  that  the  Syrian  Repre- 
sentative had  admitted  that  Syrian  forces  had  begun  the  firing,  the 
Israeli  Representative  claimed  that  Israeli  forces  had  returned  the  fire 
in  order  to  extricate  the  patrol  which  was  in  Israeli  territory.  He 
concluded  his  statement  with  a  call  upon  Syria  to  agree  to  negotiate 
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a  peace  settlement  and  asked  the  Council  to  insist  that  Syria  refrain 
from  further  attacks  on  and  threats  against  Israel. 

United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  (UNTSO)  Report 

On  November  24  the  Secretary-General  passed  to  the  Security 
Council  a  report  by  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organiza- 
tion (UNTSO)  Chief  of  Staff  on  the  origins  and  development  of  the 
November  13  incident.  According  to  UNTSO  officers  who  ob- 
served, investigated,  and  reported  on  the  incident,  it  began  when 
a  Syrian  position  fired  warning  shots  against  an  Israeli  military  patrol 
on  a  section  of  a  road  near  the  ADL  in  an  area  claimed  by  both  Israel 
and  Syria.  Following  the  warning  shots,  both  sides  quickly  began 
firing  on  each  other  with  machineguns,  artillery,  recoilless  rifles,  and 
tanks.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  incident  Israel  utilized  jet  aircraft 
against  certain  Syrian  positions.  Both  sides  suffered  extensive  casual- 
ties and  property  damage. 

Although  the  UNTSO  officers  on  the  scene  almost  immediately 
began  efforts  to  arrange  a  cease-fire,  communications  problems  and 
difficulties  encountered  in  reaching  responsible  troop  commanders 
delayed  final  acceptance  and  implementation  of  an  effective  cease- 
fire for  almost  2  hours. 

The  UNTSO  report  noted  that  the  recent  tension  in  the  area  of  Tel 
El-Qadi,  which  culminated  in  the  November  13  incident,  had  begun 
with  Israeli  efforts  to  reconstruct  a  road  running  parallel  and  close  to 
the  ADL  and  which  in  part  was  in  territory  claimed  by  Syria.  The 
road  had  originally  been  constructed  by  Israel  in  1961-62.  There 
had  been  a  number  of  incidents  in  the  area  at  that  time  because  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  Syria  and  Israel  about  the  location  of  the 
ADL  in  the  area  of  the  roadwork.  Because  of  this  dispute  UNTSO 
had  requested  postponement  of  work  on  the  road  but  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  dispute  were  unsuccessful.  In  1963  a  UNTSO  team  had 
surveyed  part  of  the  road  and  concluded  that  the  surveyed  section  did 
not  encroach  upon  Syrian  territory.  However,  owing  to  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  cooperation,  the  survey  was  halted  short  of  the  Tel  El-Qadi 
area,  the  area  primarily  disputed  by  Syria. 

On  October  23,  1964,  Israel  informed  UNTSO  that  reconstruction 
of  the  road  in  the  Tel  El-Qadi  area  would  shortly  begin.  On  October  28, 
1964,  Israel  requested  UNTSO's  cooperation  in  a  survey  of  the 
Tel  El-Qadi  area  commencing  where  the  1963  survey  had  been  halted. 
UNTSO  made  an  officer  available  for  this  purpose  and  was  preparing 
for  the  survey  when  an  incident  occured  on  November  3,  1964. 

While  awaiting  continuation  of  the  survey  with  UNTSO  assistance, 
Israel  had  on  November  1  commenced  reconstruction  of  the  road  in 
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the  Tel  El-Qadi  area.  On  November  3,  during  the  course  of  work  on 
the  road,  Syrian  positions  fired  warning  shots  upon  Israeli  construction 
equipment  which  Syria  claimed  had  encroached  upon  Syrian  territory. 
Following  the  warning  shots,  an  exchange  of  fire  developed  which  in- 
cluded machineguns,  recoilless  weapons,  and  artillery.  The  UNTSO 
observers  who  investigated  this  incident,  taking  into  account  the  map 
annexed  to  the  Israel-Syria  General  Armistice  Agreement,  determined: 
.  .  .  that  an  encroachment  by  the  Israeli  bulldozer  into  Syrian 
territory  would  appear  to  be  confirmed.  However,  the  1:50,000  map 
was  not  of  a  scale  to  permit  definitive  judgements  in  a  matter  of  me- 
tres. A  survey  of  the  area  by  a  United  Nations  team  appeared  desir- 
able. Pending  the  results  of  such  a  survey  or  the  submission  of  other 
convincing  data,  the  Chairman  [of  the  Israel-Sjnria  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission],  takiag  into  consideration  both  the  fact  that  there  ap- 
peared to  have  been  an  encroachment  into  Syrian  territory,  and  the 
existing  tension  in  this  area  of  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line,  re- 
quested the  Senior  Israeli  Delegate  [of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commis- 
sion] to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  no  encroachments 
would  take  place  in  the  area  .  .  . 

While  noting  that,  as  inferred  above,  the  degree  of  encroachment  of 
the  road  on  Syrian  territory  might  be  only  a  matter  of  meters,  the  re- 
port points  out  that  in  the  area  concerned  even  such  a  short  distance  is 
significant  owing  to  the  presence  of  several  springs,  one  of  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  traditional  source  of  the  Jordan  River. 

The  UNTSO  report  offered  the  following  suggestions  for  reducing 
tensions  in  the  area  concerned: 

1.  Both  parties  should  agree  to  and  accept  the  findings  of  an  inde- 
pendent survey  of  the  ADL  in  the  area  under  dispute. 

2.  Pending  a  solution  following  a  report  of  an  independent  team  of 
surveyors,  UNTSO  should  continue  to  assess  allegations  of  illegal 
crossings  of  the  ADL.  The  success  of  this  effort  would  depend  on  the 
self-restraint  exercised  by  both  parties  with  regard  to  no  firing  even  of 
warning  shots,  and  suspension  of  activities  of  which  one  of  the  parties 
complained  if  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  (MAC)  Chairman 
deems  such  suspension  to  be  necessary. 

The  UNTSO  Chief  of  Staff  also  noted  that  these  suggestions  would 
not  be  necessary  if  the  Israel-Syria  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  were 
able  to  meet.  (For  some  years  the  Commission  had  been  unable  to 
hold  either  regular  or  emergency  meetings  owing  to  Israel's  continuing 
boycott  of  the  Commission's  meetings.) 

In  conclusion  the  Chief  of  Staff  noted  that  the  continuing  suspicion, 
bitterness,  and  tension  between  Israel  and  Syria  stemmed  in  large 
measure  from  Israel's  refusal  to  recognize  any  locus  standi  to  Syria  in 
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the  Demilitarized  Zones,  and  from  Syria's  steadfast  refusal  to  seek  an 
end  to  the  conflict  with  Israel. 

Resumed  Security  Council  Consideration:  November  27-December 
17,  1964 

On  November  27  the  Security  Council  resumed  its  consideration  of 
the  Israeli  and  Syrian  complaints,  together  with  the  UNTSO  report. 
The  Syrian  Kepresentative  in  an  opening  statement  and  in  subsequent 
interventions  again  described  his  Government's  view  of  the  incident 
and  stated  that  the  UNTSO  report  corroborated  his  earlier  statement 
that  the  incident  which  Israel  had  deliberately  provoked  constituted 
premeditated  aggression.  In  this  connection  he  described  in  some 
detail  the  long  history  of  alleged  Israeli  aggressions  against  the  Arab 
states.  Eeferring  to  the  UNTSO  report,  he  expressed  his  Govern- 
ment's support  for  the  suggestions  made  by  the  UNTSO  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  reduction  of  tensions,  with  the  reservation  that  any  demarcation 
of  the  ADL  in  the  Tel  El-Qadi  area  must  be  accompanied  by  a  survey 
of  the  rest  of  the  ADL  and  of  the  three  sectors  of  the  Demilitarized 
Zone. 

Also  on  November  27,  and  in  subsequent  statements,  the  Israeli 
Kepresentative  agam  set  forth  his  Government's  assessment  of  the 
incident  as  another  instance  of  planned  Syrian  provocation.  Ee- 
ferriag  to  the  UNTSO  report,  he  took  issue  with  the  Chief  of  Staff's 
claim  that  the  Tel  El-Qadi  area  had  not  been  surveyed  owing  to 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  cooperation  and  maintained  that  the  road  in 
question  was  in  fact  within  Israeli  territory.  Nevertheless,  he  said, 
Israel  would  agree  to  a  survey  of  the  ADL  in  that  area  although  the 
Syrian  Representative's  insistence  on  a  survey  of  the  entire  ADL  and 
of  the  Demilitarized  Zones  had  the  effect  of  nuUifying  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  UNTSO  Chief  of  Staff.  With  regard  to  the  other 
suggestions  contained  in  the  UNTSO  report,  he  noted  that  Israel 
would  always  carefully  consider  any  request  by  UNTSO  to  suspend 
disputed  activities,  and  that,  although  Israel  did  not  participate  in 
the  meetiQgs  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  it  did  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  in  many  of  its  other  activities. 

In  this,  and  in  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Security  Council,  the 
Representatives  of  Morocco,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
supported  Syria  and  urged  the  Council  to  condemn  Israel  for  its  pro- 
vocative actions  and  air  attacks  against  Syria. 

Following  the  Israeli  statement  on  November  27,  the  U.K.  Repre- 
sentative, while  noting  that  'Ve  are  gathered  not  to  condemn  but 
to  conciliate,"  urged  that  the  suggestions  offered  in  the  UNTSO 
report  be  implemented  in  order  to  reduce  tensions.    He  stressed  in 
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particular  the  necessity  for  a  survey  of  the  disputed  area  and  the  full 
reactivation  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  through  participation 
in  all  of  its  activities  by  both  parties.  Subsequently  the  Representa- 
tives of  France,  China,  Norway,  Brazil,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  supported 
the  UNTSO  report  and  the  recommendations  contained  therein. 

On  December  3,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson,  said: 

I  confess  my  profound  disappointment  that  on  November  13  Syria  and  Israel 
once  again  saw  fit  to  resort  to  arms.  We  are  disappointed  that  they  were  instantly 
prepared  to  do  so  with  armaments  that  have  no  place  in  defensive  areas,  but  the 
first  shot  fired  from  a  rifle  quickly  escalated  into  fire  on  the  spot  and  elsewhere  by 
tanks,  by  artillery  and  finally  by  jet  aircraft.  We  are  saddened  as  previous 
speakers  have  said  here  by  the  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
excuse  the  readiness  with  which  the  whole  militarj^  action  was  undertaken. 
.  .  .  Within  the  context  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  the  Council  should, 
we  believe,  now  recommend  ways  to  make  such  incidents  less  likely  to  occur  in 
the  future.  The  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  Chief  of  Staff 
offers  us  some  specific  steps. 

Turning  to  the  UNTSO  report's  suggestions,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive specifically  urged  the  parties  to  accept  a  survey  of  the  disputed 
area  of  the  ADL,  to  submit  complaints  to  the  Mixed  Armistice 
Coromission  rather  than  to  commence  shooting,  and  to  suspend  activi- 
ties about  which  a  party  has  complained  if  the  Commission  Chairman 
deems  it  necessary.  Referring  to  that  paragraph  in  the  UNTSO 
report  which  dealt  with  Israel's  boycott  of  the  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission  meetings,  he  stated: 

.  .  .  the  Chief  of  Staff  points  out  the  crippling  effect  which  a  semi-operated 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission  has  upon  UNTSO's  effort  to  effect  an  orderly  truce. 
Full  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  more 
than  any  other  single  act  would  increase  the  chances  for  a  more  effective  observ- 
ance of  the  truce  by  both  sides.  Full  participation  by  both  parties  would  add 
greatly  to  the  authority  of  the  Commission  and  reduce  the  suspicion  and  uncer- 
tainties v\^hich  give  birth  to  these  repeated  acts  of  violence. 

Draft  Resolutions 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  debate  the  members  of  the  Council, 
together  with  the  Representatives  of  Israel  and  Syria,  attempted  to 
negotiate  a  consensus  acceptable  to  aU  members  and  to  both  parties 
concerned.  These  efforts  were  unsuccessful  mainly  because  of  dif- 
fering views  on  responsibility  for  the  incident. 

On  December  5  the  Moroccan  Representative  presented  to  the 
Council  a  draft  resolution  which,  in  its  principal  paragraphs,  would 
have  the  Security  Council  condemn  Israel's  use  of  aircraft  during  the 
November  13  incident,  call  on  Israel  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such 
actions,  and  call  on  Israel  and  Syria  both  to  abide  by  the  General 
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Armistice  Agreement  and  to  participate  fully  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission. 

Subsequently,  on  December  17,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost, 
U.S.  Representative,  submitted  a  joint  draft  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Commenting  on  the 
draft  resolution  he  said : 

The  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  Delegations  have  thought  it  advisable 
that  the  Council  should  express  itself  specifically  on  the  problems  relating  to  the 
future  and  to  an  endorsement  of  the  efforts  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  It  is  not  pri- 
marily to  the  incident  of  November  13  but  to  the  prevention  of  repetitions  of  such 
an  incident  that  our  text  applies.  We  believe  that,  for  this  reason,  this  text  reflects 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  and  meets  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Council  in  this  situation. 

Speaking  of  the  Council's  efforts  to  reach  a  consensus,  he  noted: 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  consultations  and  that  measure  of  agreement  that  the 
present  draft  resolution  was  developed. 

The  draft,  as  you  will  note,  does  not  review  or  analyze  the  events  of  November 
13,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  assess  culpability,  for  it  was  just  on  these  points  that  the 
consultations  revealed  an  irreconcilable  divergence  of  views. 

The  U.S.  Representative  concluded  his  presentation  by  noting  that 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  draft  resolution  were  not  aU  that  was 
needed  to  maintain  an  orderly  truce,  but  they  were  the  basic  minimum 
steps  necessary  to  prevent  repetitions  of  the  November  13  incident. 

In  its  principal  paragraphs  the  U.S.-U.K.  joint  draft  resolution  would 
have  had  the  Security  Council: 

1.  deplore  the  renewal  of  military  action  on  the  ADL  and  deeply 
regret  the  loss  of  life  on  both  sides ; 

2.  take  special  note  of  the  recommendations  in  the  UNTSO  report, 
and  recommend  specifically: 

a.  that  Israel  and  Syria  cooperate  fully  with  the  MAC  Chairman  in 
his  efforts  to  maintain  peace  in  the  area, 

b.  that  both  parties  cooperate  in  the  continuation  of  the  1963  survey 
and  demarcation  of  the  ADL,  commencing  in  the  area  of  Tel  El-Qadi 
(the  currently  disputed  area) ,  and  of  the  old  international  frontier  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Syria  where  it  differs  from  the  ADL,  and 

c.  that  both  parties  participate  fully  in  the  meetings  of  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission. 

Security  Council  Action:  December  17,  1964 

The  same  day,  December  17,  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the 
U.S.-U.K.  joint  draft  resolution,  the  Council  rejected  the  Moroccan 
draft  resolution  by  a  vote  of  3  (Czechoslovakia,  Morocco,  U.S.S.K.)  to 
0,  with  8  (Bolivia,  Brazil,  China,  France,  Ivory  Coast,  Norway,  U.K., 
U.S.)  abstentions. 
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Following  the  vote  on  the  Moroccan  draft  resolution,  the  Moroccan 
Representative  submitted  five  draft  amendments  to  the  U.S.-U.K. 
joint  draft  resolution.  Two  of  the  draft  amendments  represented 
minor,  essentially  nonsubstantive  changes  in  wording.  The  remain- 
ing three  would,  if  adopted,  have  altered  the  balance  of  the  draft  res- 
olution in  favor  of  the  Syrian  position  by  having  the  Security  Council 
(1)  deplore  '^the  violation  by  an  Israeli  mihtary  patrol  of  the  ADL  .  .  . 
contrary  to  the  instructions"  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 
Chairman;  (2)  deplore  ''the  subsequent  unjustified  resort  by  Israel  to 
aerial  action";  and  (3)  recommend  a  simultaneous  survey  of  the  entire 
ADL  including  the  three  Demilitarized  Zones.  The  last  draft  amend- 
ment differed  from  the  original  draft  resolution  in  that  the  latter  pro- 
vided for  the  survey  to  commence  in  the  area  in  which  the  November 
13  incident  occurred  and  made  no  specific  mention  of  the  Demilitarized 
Zones. 

On  December  21  the  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  the  amend- 
ments involved  elements  on  which  the  Council  members  had  been 
unable  to  reach  agreement.  Therefore,  he  said,  the  United  States 
could  not  in  good  faith  support  them  and  would  abstain  when  they 
were  put  to  a  vote.  When  put  to  a  vote  the  same  day,  the  two  non- 
substantive draft  amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Council  while  the 
three  draft  amendments  which  would  have  altered  the  meaning  and 
balance  of  the  U.S.-U.K.  draft  joint  resolution  were  rejected  since 
none  of  the  three  received  the  required  minimum  of  seven  favorable 
votes.  The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  abstained  on  all 
five  draft  amendments  while  Czechoslovakia,  Morocco,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  voted  in  favor. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  draft  amendments,  the  Council  voted  on 
the  joint  draft  resolution  as  amended.  The  vote  was  8  (Bolivia, 
Brazil,  China,  France,  Ivory  Coast,  Norway,  U.K.,  U.S.)  to  3  (Czecho- 
slovakia, Morocco,  U.S.S.R.),  with  no  abstentions.  Because  of  the 
negative  vote  (veto)  cast  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Following  the  vote  the  French  Representative  stated  that  his 
delegation  had  favored  the  vetoed  draft  resolution  because  it  was 
essential  that  there  be  a  foUowup  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
UNTSO  report.  He  had  been  unable  to  support  three  of  the  proposed 
amendments  since  they  would  have  altered  the  balance  of  the  draft 
resolution. 

The  Israeli  Representative,  again  citing  his  Government's  view  that 
Syria  had  been  responsible  for  the  November  13  incident,  expressed 
the  hope  that  Syria  would  enter  into  peace  negotiations  with  Israel. 
The  Syrian  Representative  expressed  his  Government's  regret  that  the 
Moroccan  draft  resolution,  which  would  have  condemned  Israel,  had 
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been  rejected  by  the  Council,  and  thanked  those  members  who  had 
voted  against  the  U.S -U.K.  joint  draft  resolution.  Referring  to  the 
proposed  survey  of  the  ADL,  he  stated  that : 

We  rightly  feel  that  the  delimitation  of  one  sector  only  vnll  not  prevent  border 
incidents  from  recurring,  and  will  not  ensure  the  kind  of  stability  which  the  Council 
should  be  seeking.  We  are  therefore  of  the  firm  opinion  tha.t  the  delimitation 
should  be  carried  out  simultaneously  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Armistice  Line. 

He  also  stressed  the  necessity  for  Israel  to  abide  by  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  General  Ai^mistice  Agreement  and  urged  Israel  to  cease  its 
boycott  of  the  ]Mixed  Armistice  Commission.  Turning  to  the  U.S.- 
U.K.  joint  draft  resolution,  he  stated  that  it  was  biased  in  favor  of 
Israel  and  ''concealed  a  far-reaching  and  ominous  desire  to  make 
Israel  feel  that  it  could  embark  with  impunity  on  military  aggression 
of  this  natiu-e." 

The  U.S.  Eepresentative  expressed  regret  that  the  Soviet  veto 
had  prevented  the  Council  from  endorsing  the  constructive  recom- 
mendations of  the  UNTSO  Chief  of  Staff.  Nevertheless,  he  continued, 
most  members  of  the  Council  had  commented  favorably  on  and  gen- 
erally supported  these  recommendations,  and  this  represented  a  strong 
consensus  on  the  part  of  the  Council.  He  stressed  that  "lack  of 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Council 
in  this  matter  derogates  in  no  way  from  the  responsibility  of  the  parties 
t€  carry  out  in  cooperation  with  General  BuU  [the  UNTSO  Chief  of 
Staff]  the  terms  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement" — a  view  that 
was  also  expressed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway. 

Other  Incidents 

In  addition  to  the  November  13  incident,  growing  tensions  be- 
tween Syria  and  Israel  in  1964  had  led  to  a  number  of  other  exchanges 
of  ftre  along  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  and  in  the  three  sectors 
of  the  Demilitarized  Zones  separating  the  two  countries.  Most  of 
these  incidents  were  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  and  largely  stemmed 
from  Israeli  activity  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone  that  Syria  believed 
to  be  in  violation  of  tacitly  accepted  status  quo  arrangements  or  of 
the  status  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  itself.  Most  of  these  incidents 
resulted  in  few,  if  any,  casualties  or  property  damage,  and  in  most 
instances  UNTSO  was  able  quickly  to  arrange  effective  cease-fires. 
Generally  speaking  most  of  these  incidents,  after  a  cease-fire  had 
been  arranged,  ended  with  routine  complaints  by  both  parties  to  the 
Israel-Syria  Mixed  Armistice  Commission. 
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Jordan  and  Israel 

As  with  Syria  and  Israel,  1964  also  saw  increasing  tensions  between 
Jordan  and  Israel  along  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  separating 
these  two  countries  which  in  turn  led  to  exchanges  of  fire.  One 
incident  in  December  resulted  from  faulty  arrangements  for  Israeli 
police  surveillance  of  Arab  harvesters  who  were  to  be  permitted  to 
pick  olives  in  a  disputed  area  on  Mount  Scopus  in  the  Jerusalem  area. 
Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  over  the  authorized  location  of  the 
Israeli  police  observers,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Jordanian  forces. 
In  the  ensuing  exchange  of  fire  both  sides  suffered  casualties  before 
UNTSO  could  arrange  a  cease-fire.  Other  incidents  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  including  a  brief  air  engagement  between  Jordanian 
and  Israeli  aircraft,  apparently  stemmed  in  the  main  from  alleged 
encroachments  across  the  ADL  by  one  party  or  the  other. 

Although  few  of  these  incidents  between  Jordan  and  Israel  were 
serious  of  themselves  in  the  context  of  the  continuing  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  and  in  most  instances  UNTSO  quickly  arranged  effective 
cease-fires,  many  of  them  did  result  in  casualties. 

The  growing  frequency  of  such  incidents  between  Syria  and  Israel, 
and  between  Jordan  and  Israel,  associated  with  heightened  tensions, 
has  become  a  matter  of  serious  concern  for  all  three  governments  as 
well  as  for  the  United  Nations  and  UNTSO  which  is  charged  with 
the  supervision  and  implementation  of  the  Israel-Jordan  and  Israel- 
Syria  General  Armistice  Agreements. 

Vanama 

Rioting  at  the  Canal  Zone 

A  series  of  events  within  and  adjacent  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
led  on  January  9,  1964,  to  rioting,  gunfire,  and  bloodshed.  The 
immediate  issue  involved  the  flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  within 
the  Canal  Zone.  In  a  communique  of  January  1963  the  United 
States  and  Panama  announced  that  the  Panamanian  flag  would  be 
flown  together  with  the  U.S.  flag  on  land  in  the  Canal  Zone  where 
the  U.S.  flag  is  flown  by  civilian  authorities.  The  Canal  Zone  author- 
ities, in  implementing  this  agreement,  reviewed  aU  land  sites  where 
the  U.S.  flag  had  been  flown  and  decided  to  eliminate  some;  among 
them  were  outdoor  flags  at  schools. 

On  January  7,  1964,  American  students  at  Balboa  High  School 
raised  a  U.S.  flag  in  defiance  of  the  Canal  Zone  Governor's  orders. 
On  January  9  a  group  of  Panamanian  high  school  students  entered 
the  Canal  Zone  to  raise  Panama's  flag  at  Balboa  High  School.  U.S. 
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Zone  authorities  gave  permission  for  five  of  them  to  proceed  to  the 
flagpole  and  display  the  flag.  During  a  melee  at  the  flagpole,  the  flag 
carried  by  the  Panamanian  students  was  torn.  On  the  way  out  of 
the  Zone,  some  of  the  Panamanian  students  became  unruly  and 
damaged  property.  Zone  police  continued  to  escort  them  to  the 
Zone's  boundary,  and  most  of  the  students  withdrew  peacefully. 
However,  almost  immediately  disorderly  crowds  formed  and  entered 
the  Zone,  destroying  property  and  threatening  the  safety  of  American 
citizens.  At  the  same  time  rioters  outside  the  Zone  attacked  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  property  in  Panama.  Zone  police  used  tear  gas  in 
seeking  to  stop  further  penetration  into  the  Zone  and  eventually  had 
to  use  small-caliber  arms  in  order  to  protect  human  life. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the  police  were  unable  to  control  the 
rioters,  the  Acting  Governor  of  the  Zone  requested  the  Commander 
of  U.S.  military  forces  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
the  Zone.  The  rioting  became  more  intense  and  was  accompanied 
by  sniper  fire  and  the  throwing  of  Molotov  cocktails  into  the  Zone. 
During  3  days  of  bloody  rioting,  21  persons  were  reported  killed, 
most  of  them  in  violence  occurring  outside  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  in 
circumstances  not  involving  conflict  with  Zone  or  U.S.  military 
personnel.  Four  U.S.  soldiers  were  also  killed  during  the  rioting — 
three  died  as  the  result  of  sniper  fire. 

Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  Action 

On  January  10  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  (OAS)  met  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  and  Panama.  After  the  meeting,  the  Committee  issued  a 
communique  in  which  it  announced  that  it  had  .  .  agreed  to  take 
up  the  problem  immediately  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  interested 
parties,  it  decided  to  study  the  case  and  to  go  to  Panama  the  same 
evening  in  order  to  investigate  the  situation  and  recommend  measures 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute."  The  OAS,  in  accordance  with 
article  54  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  immediately  informed  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Com- 
mittee's decision. 

Security  Council  Consideration:  January  10,  1964 

Panama,  in  a  letter  of  January  10,  requested,  on  the  basis  of  articles 
34  (1)  and  35  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  to  convene  the  Security  Council  as  soon  as  possible  to  consider 
''urgent  matters  connected  with  the  grave  situation  that  exists  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America  because  of  the  Canal 
enclave  in  our  territory."    In  its  letter  Panama  accused  the  United 
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States  of  bringing  about  a  ''tragic  situation  ...  by  the  repeated 
threats  and  acts  of  aggression  .  .  .  which  infringe  our  territorial 
sovereignty,  violate  our  territorial  integrity  and  constitute  in  practice 
a  serious  danger  to  peace  and  international  security."  It  alleged 
that  ''If  the  situation  continues  to  deteriorate,  the  state  of  alarm  .  .  . 
is  bound  to  continue,  and  we  accordingly  request  that  the  United 
Nations  .  .  .  should  intervene,  so  that  these  acts  of  aggression  may 
be  considered  by  the  Security  Council.  .  . 

The  Security  Council  convened  at  9:30  p.m.  on  January  10  to 
consider  Panama's  complaint.  Panama  requested  and  was  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  debate  without  vote.  The  Panamanian  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  AquiHno  Boyd,  in  opening  the  debate,  stated 
that  "Panama  is  the  victim  of  an  unprovoked  armed  attack  against 
its  territory  and  its  civilian  population  .  .  .  committed  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  .  thus  creating  a 
situation  which  endangers  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere."  He 
denied  any  hostile  acts  by  his  Government  and  reviewed  his  Govern- 
ment's account  of  the  events  which  began  on  January  9.  The  Pana- 
manian Representative  described  the  behavior  of  U.S.  forces  as  "acts 
of  mass  murder."  After  outlining  Panama's  grievances  and  com- 
plaints against  the  United  States  in  connection  with  U.S.  rights  and 
activities  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Panamanian  Representative  stated: 
"The  Panama  Canal  Zone  must  not  continue  under  its  present  status 
which  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  cause  for  permanent  discord. 
Panama  cannot  continue  to  be  subjected  to  iniquitous  treaties  imposed 
on  it  against  its  interests.  ...  It  is  imperative  that  the  status  of  the 
Panama  Canal  should  change,  either  by  being  nationalized  ...  or  by 
its  being  internationalized  .  .  .  with  special  privileges  [for  Panama] 
as  regards  the  Canal."  Panama's  Representative  concluded  by  asking 
"for  the  intervention  of  the  Security  Council." 

In  response,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson, 
emphasized  the  "extreme  concern"  with  which  the  United  States 
viewed  the  Canal  Zone  incidents  and  the  distress  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  at  "the  tragic  and  the  needless  loss 
of  human  life — both  Panamanian  and  American."  He  observed  that 
"The  riots  and  the  violence  are  of  special  regret  since  they  blot  the 
record  of  the  long  and  friendly  and  improving  relationship  between 
our  Government  and  that  of  Panama."  Emphasizing  that  the  United 
States  is  "doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  restore  the  situation," 
the  U.S.  Representative  reported  that  President  Johnson  had  tele- 
phoned the  Panamanian  President  and  that  the  two  Presidents  had 
agreed  that  there  had  to  be  a  stop  to  violence  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
He  further  stated  that  President  Johnson  had  given  "most  emphatic" 
instructions  to  U.S.  authorities  to  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
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re-:: re  'end  zziaintain  peace  and  order  in  the  Canal  Zone.  He  noted 
:nLi:  :_e  President  had  dispatched  "several  of  our  most  expert  and 
competent  omcials  to  the  area.""  He  stared  that  at  the  request  of 
Panama  and  :he  United  States,  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee 
o:  me  OAS  nad  met  to  consider  the  crisis  and  had  agreed  to  go 
immediately  to  Panama  to  asce::  ol_  the  facts.  ""Bnt.  from  what  I 
already  do  know.'"  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  added.  "'I  can  categorically 
deny  .  .  .  allegations  of  aggression  by  the  United  States."  The  U.S. 
Representative  described  the  event  s  that  had  taken  place  and  reviewed 
the  activities  of  the  Zone  police  and  U  .S.  military  forces,  stating  that: 

"^lilr  I  i:  n:-  p  ir^:  :r:      '^n:  —      c:  the  facts — any  more,  I  believe,  than  does 
: : -5  :  Li:  1 :   : — I  i:  ^.i:—         :iirre  is  no  evidence  tiiat  either  the  police  of 
'L^  z:z-z  ::        Vi-::^:-  :^:i:T5  mmj  ever  went  outside  the  zone,  that  their  only 
U5r  ::  f  i  riii-i-  — izsiir  ::'       zziir  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
eiii-r::-  :  .   _  t:       ;         -        ;  '        : rowd  of  several  thousand  and  against 

snipris.    .m:..  y^'.  —y  .::-":it :.  :::     1.  the  Ambassador  of  Panama,  calls 

this  act  of  self-drfensr  — l:h::L  ; ;  ii.   -ries  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  act  of 

aggre^oiL 

I  mention  these  facts,  as  they  are  reported  to  me,  not  as  a  complete  accoimt  of 
z'zr^r  ■iz.ziT.Tiy  events  but  only  to  show  that,  instead  of  aggression  by  the  United 
StiZrS  igmi=t  Panama,  the  fact  is  that  only  the  mlTiimiiTn  measures  have  been 
taken  to  ir^sure  the  safety  of  the  zone  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  U.S.  Representative  affirmed  that  the  way  to  resolve  differences 
was  by  peacef^-il  measures  and  that  the  United  States  was  '"ready 
through  direct  discussions  with  the  Panamanian  Government  t  >  try 
to  resolve  such  differences  as  may  exist." 

With  regard  to  what  the  Security  Council  might  do,  the  U.S. 
Representative  said: 

I  ::el:ive  :>_T:r  -  i-'-  be  general  agreement  around  this  table  that,  in  view  of 
ZLr  '.'z.-!-  ".^t  ri- American  Peace  Committee  is  about  to  leave  for  Panama, 
:jir  ::;  i-ri-.  should  continue  to  be  pursued  in  the  regional  forum  which  was 
r5:i  .lisiiri  precisely  to  deal  ^"th  sivjations  arising  among  states  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  United  XatioiLS  Charter,  boti:  i::  article  33  aL.d  ti  anieie  -52,  provides  for 
pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  thr:  igl  rcrio:iai  agencies  as  does  the  Charter 
of  the  Organizarion  of  American  States  in  article  20.  Without  derogating  from 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Council,  we  believe  that  such  local  disputes  can  most 
effectively  be  dealt  with  through  regions.',  ^n  iriures.  The  decisive  and  rapid 
action  of  the  Organization  of  American  .S:i:e5  liis  afternoon  indeed  shows  that 

The  Representative  of  Brazil  said  that  "With  the  scanty  infor- 
mation ai  om-  disposal"  he  would  "refrain  at  this  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion from  going  iato  the  substance  of  the  Panamanian  complaint/' 
He  added  that  '''We  caimot  but  deplore  and  regret  that  the  situation 
should  have  gotten  so  out  of  hand  as  to  res'jlt  in  a  serious  threat  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  region."  Turning  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  OAS  ia  dispatching  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee  to 
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Panama,  the  Brazilian  Representative  said,  ''We  are  gratified  that 
such  speedy  action  should  have  been  taken  by  the  regional  organi- 
zation ....  We  believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  Security  Council 
should  also  become  seized  of  the  matter  and  adopt  certain  measures 
of  an  emergency  character  ....  In  so  doing,  the  Council  will  not 
be  in  any  way  impinging  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States." 

The  Brazilian  Representative  suggested  ''without  making  a  formal 
proposal,  that  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  be  authorized  to 
address  an  appeal  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  Panama  to  bring  to  an  immediate  end  the  exchange  of  fire  and 
the  bloodshed  now  occurring  and  to  request  that  they  impose  the 
utmost  restraint  over  the  military  forces  under  their  command  and 
the  civilian  population  under  their  control."  If  his  suggestion  repre- 
sented the  general  consensus  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Brazilian 
Representative  did  not  think  a  formal  resolution  would  be  needed. 

The  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Ambassador  Nikolai 
Fedorenko,  said  that  he  considered  that  "The  fact  of  the  violation  of 
peace  and  security  is  .  .  .  unquestionable."  He  stated  that  .  . 
it  is  a  question  that  definitely  goes  well  beyond  the  competence  of  a 
regional  organization  such  as  the  Organization  of  American  States." 
The  Soviet  Representative  caUed  for  the  Security  Council  to  ''take  steps 
towards  immediately  putting  an  end  to  the  military  action  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  ." 

Noting  the  prompt  action  of  the  OAS,  the  U.K.  Representative 
stressed  that  members  of  the  Security  Council  should  "do  all  in  our 
power  to  bring  about  .  .  .  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  .  .  .," 
opined  that  ^Tt  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  [the 
Charter]  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  parties  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion to  their  differences  through  the  Organization  of  American  States," 
and  gave  his  support  to  Brazil's  "most  constructive  suggestion." 

Similarly,  the  Moroccan  Representative,  Ambassador  Ahmed 
Benhima,  "warmly  welcomed"  the  OAS  contribution,  noted  "with 
considerable  satisfaction  the  diligence  with  which  the  Organization 
of  American  States  dealt  with  the  situation"  and  supported  Brazil's 
suggestion  as  one  which  "reflects  the  importance  which  the  Security 
Council  .  .  .  attaches  to  the  peaceful  solution  of  this  problem,  at 
the  same  time  leaving  the  way  open  to  the  regional  organization  to 
take  action  .  .  .  ." 

The  United  States,  Panama,  China,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  supported 
the  Brazilian  suggestion.  The  U.S.  Representative  welcomed  Brazil's 
proposal  as  helpful  and  assured  the  Council  that  *'the  United  States 
will  comply  in  letter  and  spirit  with  any  such  representation." 
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The  President  of  the  Security  Council,  Ambassador  Castrillo 
Justiniano  of  Bolivia,  noted  that  a  number  of  Council  members  had 
spoken  in  support  of  the  Brazilian  suggestion  that  ^'the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  would  be  authorized  to  address  an  appeal  to  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Panama  that  they  should 
immediately  take  the  most  appropriate  measures  to  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  and  that  bloodshed  should  stop."  In  the  absence  of  ob- 
jections, the  President  said  he  considered  the  proposal  adopted  and 
noted  that  the  item  remained  on  the  Security  Council's  agenda. 

Subsequent  Developments 

Acting  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Security  Council,  the 
Bolivian  Representative,  on  January  11,  addressed  identical  telegrams 
to  the  United  States  and  to  Panama,  informing  both  countries  of  the 
Security  Council's  action.  He  said  it  was  generally  agreed  that  he 
should  appeal  to  them  ''to  bring  to  an  immediate  end  the  exchange 
of  fire  and  the  bloodshed  now  occurring,  and  to  request  that  the 
respective  governments  impose  the  utmost  restraint  over  the  military 
forces  under  their  command  and  to  protect  the  civilian  population.'' 

Secretary  Rusk  in  replying  to  this  telegram  welcomed  the  appeal 
and  assured  the  President  of  the  Securit}^  Council  that  the  United 
States  ''has  compHed  with  that  appeal  in  letter  and  spirit."  After 
noting  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee's  decision  to  visit 
Panama,  Secretary-  Rusk  in  his  reply  stated  that  "the  United  States 
continues  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  present  difficulties.  We 
reiterate  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  discuss  aU  problems  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Panama." 

Foreign  ^linister  Galileo  Soils  of  Panama  responded  to  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  stating  that  Panama  "has 
successfully  taken  all  necessar}^  steps  to  prevent  further  disturbances 
and  to  protect  [the]  civilian  population.  [The]  situation  in  the  country 
has  been  restored  to  normal  pending  definition  of  the  aggression  com- 
mitted against  Panama  and  the  determination  of  the  damage  done 
and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  it." 

On  April  3,  1964,  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  acting  provisionally 
as  Organ  of  Consultation  announced  a  Joint  Declaration  which  stated 
that  the  representatives  of  both  Governments  had  agreed : 

'^1.  To  re-establish  diplomatic  relations. 

''2.  To  designate  without  delay  Special  Ambassadors  with  sufficient 
powers  to  seek  the  prompt  elimination  of  the  causes  of  conflict  between 
the  two  countries,  without  limitations  or  preconditions  of  any  kind. 
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''3.  That  therefore,  the  Ambassadors  designated  will  begin  immedi- 
ately the  necessary  procedures  with  the  objective  of  reaching  a  just 
and  fair  agreement  which  would  be  subject  to  the  constitutional 
processes  of  each  country/' 

South  Africa — Apartheid 

Security  Council  Meeting:  June  8-18,  1964 

The  Security  Council  met  from  June  8  to  18,  1964,  to  consider 
''The  Question  of  Race  Conflict  in  South  Africa  Resulting  From  the 
Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa."  The  meeting  was  requested  by  58  member  states  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  dated  April  27,  1964,  which 
charged  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  had  continued  to  deteri- 
orate since  the  Council's  last  consideration  of  apartheid  in  December 
1963.  The  letter  cited  in  this  connection  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Secretary-General  on  April  20  in  accordance  with  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  December  4,  1963,  which  had  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Experts  to  examine 
methods  by  which  the  situation  in  South  Africa  might  be  peacefully 
resolved.  The  letter  also  referred  to  the  interim  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Special  Committee  on  the  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  submitted  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly  on  March  23.  Both 
reports  requested  additional  action  on  the  South  African  problem. 

At  their  request,  India,  Indonesia,  Liberia,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Pakistan,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Tunisia  were  invited  to  participate, 
without  right  of  vote,  in  the  Council  discussions.  In  a  letter  dated 
May  22  the  Representative  of  South  Africa  to  the  United  Nations 
protested  that  the  U.N.  Charter  prohibited  the  United  Nations  from 
considering  the  apartheid  question  since  it  was  an  internal  matter. 

Political  Prisoners 

At  the  opening  meeting  on  June  8  a  number  of  speakers  urgently 
requested  the  Security  Council  to  take  action  to  save  the  lives  of 
African  political  leaders  who  were  on  trial  in  South  Africa  for  offenses 
carrying  a  possible  death  penalty.  The  Moroccan  Representative 
introduced  the  same  day  a  draft  resolution  cosponsored  by  the  Ivory 
Coast  on  the  question  of  political  prisoners. 

The  draft  resolution  noted  that  a  trial  (the  so-called  '^Rivonia 
trial")  of  leaders  of  the  anti-apartheid  movement  in  South  Africa  had 
been  resumed  and  that  ''the  verdict  to  be  delivered  under  arbitrary 
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laws  prescribing  long  terms  of  imprisonment  and  the  death  sentence*' 
might  have  very  serious  consequences.  It  urged  South  Africa  ''(a) 
to  renounce  the  execution  of  persons  sentenced  to  death  for  acts 
resulting  from  their  opposition  to  the  policy  of  apartheid;  (b)  to  end 
forthwith  the  trial  in  progress,  instituted  within  the  framework  of  the 
arbitrary  laws  of  apartheid;  and  (c)  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  all  persons 
already  imprisoned,  interned  or  subjected  to  other  restrictions  for 
having  opposed  the  policy  of  apartheid,  and  particularly  to  the  de- 
fendants in  the  Rivonia  trial."  The  draft  resolution  invited  all 
states  and  international  organizations  to  exert  their  influence  in  order 
to  induce  the  South  African  Government  to  comply.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  on  June  9  by  a  vote  of  7  (Bolivia,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Ivory  Coast,  Morocco,  Norway,  U.S.S.R.)  to  0,  with  4  (Brazil,  France, 
U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

In  explaining  the  U.S.  abstention,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambas- 
sador Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  said  that,  since  the  trial  was  still  in 
progress,  ''the  United  States  does  not  believe  that  the  Security  Council 
should  at  this  time  take  action  which  could  be  construed  as  inter- 
ference in  the  judicial  process  of  a  Member  State."  He  went  on  to 
note  that  the  United  States  was  concerned  about  the  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  the  trial,  about  the  laws  under  which  opponents  of 
apartheid  were  detained  and  tried,  and  about  the  consequences  that 
could  ensue  from  such  trials  and  from  persistence  by  the  South 
African  Government  in  the  policies  of  which  the  trials  were  an  aspect. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  wrote  to  the 
South  African  Representative  on  June  9  requesting  to  be  informed  of 
the  action  the  South  African  Government  was  taking  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution.  In  his  reply,  dated  July  13,  the  Representative 
of  South  Africa  termed  the  resolution  unwarranted  intervention  in 
South  Africa's  judicial  processes,  and  ''particularly  blatant"  since  it 
had  been  adopted  after  the  evidence  of  the  trial  had  been  presented 
but  before  the  judges  had  given  their  verdict.  He  transmitted  with 
his  letter  to  the  Security  Council  the  full  text  of  the  judgment  and 
the  remarks  of  the  judge  in  passing  sentence  and  emphasized  that  no 
person  who  was  not  guilty  of  participating  in,  organizing,  or  complicity 
in  the  killing  of  another  person  was  under  sentence  of  death  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Secretary-General  sent  letters  to  all  U.N.  members  on  June 
12  transmitting  the  text  of  the  resolution  and  requesting  information 
on  action  taken  by  member  governments.  The  United  States,  in 
its  reply  of  August  3,  reiterated  its  explanation  for  abstaining  on  the 
resolution.  It  noted  that,  subsequent  to  the  resolution's  adoption, 
life  sentences  rather  than  death  sentences  had  been  given  the  accused, 
who  had  decided  not  to  appeal  the  sentences  in  the  belief  that  no 
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purpose  could  be  served  by  an  appeal  in  view  of  existing  South  African 
legislation.  The  reply  stated  that  every  nation  had  the  right  under 
proper  legal  and  judicial  safeguards  to  defend  against  criminal  vio- 
lence. At  the  same  time  it  made  clear  that  the  United  States  opposed 
laws  which  permitted  extended  detention  without  hearing  or  trial 
and  which  placed  on  defendants  the  burden  of  proving  themselves 
innocent. 

Economic  Sanctions 

In  the  course  of  the  Security  Council  debate  on  the  general  apartheid 
question,  many  speakers  called  on  the  Council  to  impose  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa.  The  Representative  of  India,  speak- 
ing on  June  8,  asked: 

.  .  .  Will  or  will  not  the  trading  partners  of  South  Africa  put  their  words  into 
practice  and  apply  economic  sanctions?  This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Half- 
hearted measures  will  not  do.  Partial  or  limited  sanctions  will  not  do.  Total  eco- 
nomic boycott  is  the  only  answer.  If  the  trading  partners  of  South  Africa  are 
willing  to  accept  the  challenge,  then  they  shall  earn  the  gratitude  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.  If  not,  then  history  is  unlikely  to  forgive  them  for  permit, 
ting  yet  another  Nazi-like  monster  to  destroy  civilization  and  civilized  behaviour. 

The  Indonesian  Representative,  speaking  on  June  10,  noted  that  the 
Council  could  impose  sanctions  under  the  U.N.  Charter  only  if  it  deter- 
mined that  a  threat  to  the  peace  as  defined  in  chapter  VII  existed  in 
South  Africa,  and  he  asked  the  Security  Council  to  make  such  a 
determination. 

On  June  16  Norway  and  Bolivia  cosponsored  a  draft  resolution 
which  proposed  three  new  lines  of  action.  The  first  endorsed  the  prin- 
cipal conclusion  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  (appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  accordance  with  the  December  1963  Security  Council 
resolution)  that  it  was  for  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  at  the  national 
level  to  determine  their  country's  future.  The  draft  resolution  re- 
quested the  South  African  Government  to  accept  this  conclusion  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary-General,  submitting  to  him  views  by 
November  30,  1964,  on  the  holding  of  consultations  among  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  of  the  population. 

The  second  part  of  the  draft  resolution  established  another  Expert 
Committee  ''composed  of  representatives  of  each  present  member  of 
the  Security  Council  to  undertake  a  technical  and  practical  study, 
and  report  to  the  Security  Council  as  to  the  feasibility,  effectiveness, 
and  implications  of  measiu-es  which  could,  as  appropriate,  be  taken 
by  the  Security  Council  under  the  United  Nations  Charter."  Member 
states  and  the  Secretary-General  were  asked  to  cooperate  with  the 
Committee,  which  was  to  submit  its  report  no  later  than  February  28, 
1965. 
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The  third  part  of  the  draft  resokition  invited  the  Secretarr-General 
^'m  consultation  with  appropriate  U.X.  speciaHzed  agencies  to  estab- 
lish an  educational  and  traming  program  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for  education  and  training  abroad  for  South  Africans.'' 

The  resolution,  which  also  repeated  past  Seciuity  Council  appeals  for 
restrictions  on  the  provision  of  arms  to  South  Africa  and  for  the  release 
of  political  prisoners,  was  adopted  on  June  18,  1964,  by  a  vote  of  8  (Bo- 
livia, Brazil.  China,  Ivory  Coast,  Morocco,  Xorway,  U.K.,  U.S.)  to  0, 
with  3  (Czechoslovakia,  France,  U.S.S.R.)  abstentions. 

In  a  statement  before  the  vote,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative,  Ambas- 
sador Adlai  Stevenson,  said  he  hoped  that  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment would  respond  favorably  to  the  concept  of  a  national  convention, 
for  the  United  States  had  consistently  held  the  Auew  that  the  ultimate 
solution  in  South  Africa  must  be  worked  out  by  the  peoples  of  South 
Africa  themselves.  He  also  said  that  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  examine  the  opportimities  to  contribute  to  a  special  training  and 
education  progi^am  for  South  Africans  under  U.X.  auspices. 

Commenting  on  the  Committee  to  be  established  to  examine 
measures  which  might  be  taken  against  South  Africa  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  U.X.  Charter,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  said  in  part: 

]Much  has  been  said  here  in  the  Council  and  elsewhere  on  the  question  of  sanc- 
tions. ]My  Government  continues  to  believe  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
though  charged  with  somber  and  dangerous  implications,  does  not  today  provide 
a  basis  under  the  Charter  for  the  appUcation  by  the  Security  Council  of  coercive 
measures.  Xor  can  we  support  the  concept  of  an  ultimatum  to  the  South  African 
Government  which  could  be  interpreted  as  threatening  the  application  of  coercive 
measures  in  the  situation  now  prevailing,  since  in  our  view  the  Charter  clearly  does 
not  empower  the  Security  Council  to  apply  coercive  measures  in  such  a  situation. 

However,  the  group  of  experts  [appomted  by  the  Secretary-General  in  accord- 
ance with  the  December  1963  Security  Council  resolution]  has  suggested  that  a 
study  of  sanctions  be  undertaken.  ^Ij  Government  has  given  this  proposal 
serious  and  prolonged  consideration,  and  would  be  prepared  to  support  the  initia- 
tion of  a  properly  designed  study  and  to  participate  in  it.  But,  and  let  me  be 
exphcit,  our  willingness  to  see  such  a  study  go  forward  under  certain  circumstances 
or  our  willingness  to  participate  in  such  a  study  represents  in  no  way  an  advance 
commitment  on  the  part  of  my  Government  to  support  at  any  specific  time  the 
appHcation  under  the  Charter  of  coercive  measures  with  regard  to  the  South 
African  situation  or  any  other  situation,  nor  should  this  position  be  interpreted 
as  relating  to  our  view  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa  today  or  what  it  may  become 
tomorrow.  We  do  feel  that  such  a  study,  if  agreed  to  by  the  Security  Council, 
could  make  a  contribution  to  a  fuller  understandhig  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 
WMle  our  support  for  such  a  study,  and  agreement  to  participate  in  it,  is  without 
any  commitments  or  imphcations  as  to  our  future  actions,  we  think  that  if  and 
when  a  situation  arose  in  which  sanctions  might  be  appropriately  considered 
under  the  Charter — a  situation  which  does  not  today  exist — the  availability  of  a 
detailed,  practical  and  expert  study  would  have  considerable  utility. 

Concluding,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  search  for  ways  of  impressing  upon  South  Africa 
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its  conviction  that  only  through  a  policy  of  justice  and  equality  for 
all  its  peoples  could  South  Africa  look  forward  to  a  peaceful  future. 

The  United  Kingdom  in  voting  for  the  resolution  took  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  on  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  measures.  France  abstained  on  the  resolution  on 
the  ground  that  it  constituted  an  intervention,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  U.N.  Charter,  in  South  Africa's  domestic  affairs. 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union  abstained  because  they  believed 
the  committee  was  unnecessary  and  would  only  delay  further  the 
question  of  imposing  economic  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 

The  Secretary-General  by  a  letter  of  June  19  transmitted  the  text  of 
the  resolution  to  the  Representative  of  South  Africa.  In  his  response, 
dated  November  16,  the  South  African  Representative  said  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  far-reaching  example  of  attempted 
intervention  in  matters  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  member 
state.  He  concluded,  '^What  is  in  effect  sought  is  that  a  Member 
State  should  abdicate  its  sovereignty  in  favour  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  Expert  Committee,  on  which  the  United  States  was  represented 
by  Seymour  J.  Rubin,  began  its  work  on  July  21.  France  did  not 
participate  in  any  way  in  the  Committee's  activities.  On  August  20 
the  chairman  sent  a  letter  to  the  representatives  of  all  U.N.  members 
asking  them  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee.  On  October  30  the 
chairman  forwarded  a  questionnaire  to  all  U.N.  members  requesting 
detailed  information  on  their  economic  and  financial  relations  with 
South  Africa  and  on  the  effects  that  curtailment  of  these  activities 
might  have  on  their  economies.  The  Committee  recessed  for  1964  on 
November  13. 

Apartheid  Committee 

On  March  23,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Policies  of 
Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  (usually 
referred  to  as  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  and  which  had 
been  established  on  November  6,  1962,  b}^  a  General  Assembly  res- 
olution) authorized  its  officers  to  appeal  to  organizations  and  eminent 
personalities  in  connection  with  ''the  trials  and  the  passing  of  death 
sentences  on  persons  opposed  to  the  policies  of  apartheid  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa."  On  April  9  the  officers  addressed  an  appeal 
to  Chiefs  of  State  or  Heads  of  Government  of  member  states  to  exert 
their  influence  on  South  Africa  ''(1)  to  refrain  from  executing  the 
condemned  political  leaders  and  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  persons 
threatened  with  the  death  penalty  in  South  Africa;  (2)  to  put  an  end 
to  the  tortures  and  the  various  humiliations  inflicted  on  the  oppo- 
nents of  apartheid  in  South  Africa;  (3)  to  liberate  the  political  prisoners 
whose  only  crime  is  their  opposition  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
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ment's  policy  of  apartheid;  [and]  (4)  to  abandon  its  policy 
of  apartheid.  .  . 

The  U.S.  reply  of  May  11  to  the  Committee's  appeal  stated  that  the 
U.S.  Government  shared  the  concern  of  the  Committee  over  the  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  the  secm-ity  trials  in  South  Africa,  the  laws 
under  which  opponents  of  apartheid  were  detained  and  tried,  and  the 
consequences  that  could  ensue  both  from  the  trials  and  from  persist- 
ence in  the  policies  of  which  the  trials  were  an  aspect.  The  letter, 
however,  restated  the  U.S.  view  that  every  country  has  the  right  to 
conduct  the  defense  of  its  citizens  against  violence,  with  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  accused. 

Dming  the  ^^ear  the  Committee — whose  membership  includes 
Algeria,  Costa  Rica,  Ghana,  Guinea  (chairman),  Haiti,  Hungary, 
Malaysia,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  Philippines,  and  Somalia — submitted  to 
the  Security"  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  several  reports  on 
developments  in  South  Africa. 

An  interim  report  of  March  23  dealt  primarily  with  '^repressive 
measures  against  the  opponents  of  the  policies  of  apartheid  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa"  and  requested  the  Security  Council  to  take 
up  the  apartheid  question  (see  page  87).  A  second  interim  report  of 
May  25,  issued  shortly  bet  ore  the  Security  Council's  consideration  of 
the  apartheid  question  (June  8-18),  transmitted  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee's delegation  to  the  International  Conference  on  Economic 
Sanctions  against  South  Africa  (a  privately  organized  meeting  held 
in  London  in  April). 

The  Special  Committee's  annual  report  of  November  30  repeated  its 
earlier  calls  for  a  wide  range  of  sanctions  against  South  Africa,  such  as 
an  embargo  on  petroleum  and  the  denial  of  facilities  to  all  ships  and 
planes  destined  for  or  returning  from  South  Africa,  and  added  a  num- 
ber of  new  recommendations  including  not  only  total  economic 
sanctions  until  South  Africa  complied  with  previous  U.N.  resolutions 
but  also  indi^adual  embargoes  on  rubber,  chemicals,  gold,  diamonds, 
and  iron  ore. 

Southeast  Asia 
Gulf  of  Tonkin 

On  August  4,  1964,  the  United  States  requested  an  urgent  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  serious  situation  created  by  the 
deliberate  attacks  of  the  Hanoi  regime  on  U.S.  naval  vessels  in  inter- 
national waters.  When  the  Council  convened  on  August  5,  the  U.S. 
Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson,  described  the  facts  of 
these  attacks: 
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At  8:08  a.m.  Greenwich  meridian  time  on  2  August,  of  this  year,  the  United 
States  destroyer  Maddox  was  on  routine  patrol  in  international  waters  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  proceeding  in  a  southeasterly  direction  away  from  the  coast 
about  30  miles  at  sea  from  the  mainland  of  North  Viet-Nam.  The  Maddox  was 
approached  by  three  high-speed  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  in  attack  forma- 
tion. When  it  was  evident  that  these  torpedo  boats  intended  to  take  offensive 
action,  the  Maddox,  in  accordance  with  naval  practice,  fired  three  warning  shots 
across  the  bows  of  the  approaching  vessels.  At  approximately  the  same  time, 
the  aircraft  carrier  Ticonderoga,  which  was  also  in  international  waters  and  had 
been  alerted  to  the  impending  attack,  sent  out  four  aircraft  to  provide  cover  for 
the  Maddox.  The  pilots  were  under  orders  not  to  fire  unless  they  or  the  Maddox 
were  fired  upon  first. 

Two  of  the  attacking  craft  fired  torpedoes,  which  the  Maddox  evaded  by 
changing  course.  All  three  attacking  vessels  directed  machinegun  fire  at  the 
Maddox.  One  of  the  attacking  vessels  approached  for  close  attack  and  was  struck 
by  fire  from  the  Maddox.  After  the  attack  was  broken  off,  the  Maddox  continued 
on  a  southerly  course  in  international  waters. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative  explained  that  on  August  3  the  United 
States  had  taken  steps  to  inform  the  Hanoi  regime  that  ''United  States 
ships  would  continue  to  operate  freely  on  the  high  seas  in  accordance 
with  .  .  .  international  law"  and  warned  of  ''  'the  grave  consequences 
which  would  inevitably  result  from  any  further  unprovoked  offensive 
military  action  against  United  States  forces.'  " 

U.S.  hopes  that  this  was  an  isolated  incident  proved  in  vain.  The 
U.S.  Representative  stated  that: 

...  At  2:35  p.m.  Greenwich  meridian  time  on  August  4,  when  it  was  night- 
time in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  destroyers  Maddox  and  C.  Turner  Joy  were  again 
subjected  to  an  armed  attack  by  an  undetermined  number  of  motor  torpedo  boats 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  navy.  This  time  the  American  vessels  were  65  miles 
from  shore,  twice  as  far  out  on  the  high  seas  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  previous 
attack.  This  time  numerous  torpedoes  were  fired.  That  attack  lasted  for  over 
2  hours. 

The  U.S.  Representative  then  outlined  the  U.S.  response  to  this: 

.  .  .  deliberate  military  aggression  ...  in  international  waters.  One  could 
only  conclude  that  this  was  the  work  of  authorities  dedicated  to  the  use  of  force  to 
achieve  their  objectives,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

My  Government  therefore  determined  to  take  positive  but  limited  and  relevant 
measures  to  secure  its  naval  units  against  further  aggression.  Last  night  aerial 
strikes  were  thus  carried  out  against  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  and  their 
support  facilities.  This  action  was  limited  in  scale,  its  only  targets  being  the 
weapons  and  facilities  against  which  we  had  been  forced  to  defend  ourselves.  Our 
fervent  hope  is  that  the  point  has  now  been  made  that  acts  of  armed  aggression 
are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  any  more  than  they  are  to  be  tolerated 
anywhere  else. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  action  we  have  taken  is  a  limited  and  measured 
response,  fitted  precisely  to  the  attack  that  produced  it,  and  that  the  deployments 
of  additional  U.S.  forces  to  Southeast  Asia  are  designed  solely  to  deter  further 
aggression.  .  .  . 
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...  let  me  repeat  that  the  United  States  vessels  were  in  international  waters 
when  they  were  attacked. 

Let  me  repeat  that  freedom  of  the  seas  is  guaranteed  under  long-accepted 
international  law  applying  to  all  nations  alike. 

Let  me  repeat  that  these  vessels  took  no  belligerent  actions  of  any  kind  until 
they  were  subjected  to  armed  attack. 

And  let  me  say  once  more  that  the  action  they  took  in  self-defense  is  the  right 
of  all  nations  and  is  fully  within  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  acts  of  aggression  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  make 
no  sense  whatsoever  standing  alone.  They  defy  rational  explanation  except  as 
part  of  a  larger  pattern  with  a  larger  purpose.  .  .  . 

All  these  wanton  acts  of  violence  and  destruction  fit  into  the  larger  pattern  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 

We  hoped  that  the  peace  settlement  in  1954  would  lead  to  peace  in  Viet-Nam. 
We  hoped  that  the  settlement,  and  the  supplementary  Geneva  accords  of  1962, 
would  lead  to  peace  in  Laos.  Communist  governments  have  tried  aggression 
before — and  have  failed.    Each  time  the  lesson  has  had  to  be  learned  anew. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the  incident  by  the 
United  States,  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  released  a  statement 
alleging  two  U.S.  attacks  on  its  territory.  It  held  that  the  United 
States  and  South  Viet-Nam  had  on  July  30  sent  warships  to  shell  the 
Hon  Me  and  Non  Ngu  Islands  in  the  territorial  waters  of  North 
Viet-Nam,  and  that  U.S.  fighter  planes  had  raided  the  Laotian 
village  of  Noong  De,  12  miles  inside  the  Laotian  border  on  August  1. 
These  allegations  were  denied  by  U.S.  officials. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Kobert  McNamara  had  elaborated  on  the 
nature  of  the  U.S.  actions  during  a  press  conference  on  August  5 
as  follows : 

.  .  .  our  forces  have  struck  the  bases  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  patrol 
craft.  During  the  night,  64  attack  sorties  were  launched  from  the  United  States 
carriers  Ticonderoga  and  Constellation  against  four  North  Vietnamese  patrol  bases 
and  certain  support  facilities  associated  with  those  bases. 

.  .  .  The  first  base  is  at  Hon  Gay  in  North  Viet-Nam;  the  second  at  Loc  Chao; 
the  third  at  Phucloi;  the  fourth  at  Quang  Khe;  and  the  fifth  strike  was  against 
the  Vinh  oil  storage  depot,  which  is  associated  with  the  Swatow  torpedo  base. 

The  oil  storage  depot  .  .  .  was  90  percent  destroyed.  ...  In  addition  to  the 
damage  to  the  torpedo  boat  bases  and  their  support  facilities,  approximately  25 
of  the  boats  were  damaged  or  destroyed. 

Two  of  our  aircraft  were  lost,  two  of  our  aircraft  were  damaged,  all  others 
have  been  recovered  safely  on  the  carriers. 

Other  U.S.  officials  made  clear  the  limited,  measured  nature  of  the 
American  airstrike.  President  Johnson,  while  insisting  in  his  address 
to  the  Nation  on  August  4  that  'ffirmness  in  the  right  is  indispensable 
today  for  peace,"  reaffirmed  that,  'That  firmness  will  always  be 
measured.  .  .  ." 

In  his  midnight  address  to  Congress  August  5  the  President  out- 
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lined  further  action  he  would  take  to  assure  complete  support  within 
the  country  for  his  move  and  complete  understanding  of  his  actions 
outside  the  country.    He  stated : 

After  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Congress,  I  further 
announced  a  decision  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a  resolution  expressing  the  unity 
and  determination  of  the  United  States  in  supporting  freedom  and  in  protecting 
peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  Soviet  Kepresentative,  Ambassador  Platon  Morozov,  speaking 
to  the  Security  Council  on  August  5,  referred  to  the  American  strike 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  PT  boat  bases  as  ''acts  of  aggression." 
He  urged  that  North  Viet-Nam  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
debate  in  accordance  with  article  32  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  To  this 
end,  the  Soviet  Representative  proposed  that  the  Security  Council 
adopt  a  resolution  which  ''1.  Requests  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  to  ask  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  to  supply  the  Council  urgently  with  the  necessary  information 
relating  to  the  United  States  complaint;  2.  Invites  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  to  take 
part  without  delay  in  the  meetings  of  the  Security  Council." 

Regarding  the  Soviet  draft  resolution,  the  U.S.  Representative 
replied  that  "The  United  States  .  .  .  has  no  objection  to  authorities 
of  Viet-Nam  being  heard  by  the  Council — ^indeed,  to  answer  for  their 
grave  use  of  military  force.  .  .  .  We  also  believe,  however,  that,  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  invited,  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  should 
also  be  invited  to  appear."  The  meeting  concluded  without  a  vote 
on  the  draft  resolution. 

The  Security  Council  met  again  on  August  7.  The  President, 
Ambassador  Nielsen  of  Norway,  reported  that  ''informal  con- 
sultation" among  the  members  had  resulted  in  agreement  on  the 
participation  of  North  and  South  Viet-Nam  in  the  Council  proceed- 
ings. The  President  noted  the  "understanding"  of  the  Council 
members  that  "...  the  Security  Council,  would  welcome  such 
information  relating  to  this  complaint  as  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  would  desire  to  make  available  to  the  Council,  either 
through  taking  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  complaint  in  the  Council, 
or  in  the  form  which  it  might  prefer.  Furthermore,  the  Security 
Council  would  receive  in  the  same  manner  such  information  relating 
to  the  complaint  as  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  would  desire  to  make 
available  to  the  Council." 

At  this  meeting,  the  Czechoslovak  Representative,  Ambassador  Jiri 
Hajek,  alleged  that  American  forces  had  on  July  30  and  August  1 
carried  out  aggressive  and  provocative  actions  against  the  territorial 
integrity  of  North  Viet-Nam.    He  stated  that  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
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fact  had  said  the  U.S.  account  of  Xorth  Vietnamese  PT  boat  attacks 
was  ''sheer  fabrication."  The  Czech  Representative  continued  that 
even  under  the  American  version  of  the  mcident,  the  American  action 
in  bombing  the  territory  of  Xorth  Viet-Xam  constituted  a  "reprisar'" 
which  the  Council  had  previously  condemned  as  "  "incompatible  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Xations.'" 

In  reply  the  U.S.  Representative  said.  "Xo  United  States  ships  in- 
truded into  the  territorial  waters  as  aheged,  nor  did  United  States  ships 
shell  the  islands  referred  to  or  any  other  Xorth  Vietnamese  islands  on 
30-31  July  or  any  time  before  or  since."  With  regard  to  the  PT  boat 
attacks,  he  held  that:  ''These  attacks  were  very  real  indeed.  The 
facts  concerning  them  have  been  publicly  described  by  President  John- 
son, by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  by  me  in  my  remarks  to  this 
Council  last  Wednesday  afternoon.  .  . 

' 'Searchlights  and  gtm  flashes  from  the  attacking  boats  were  .  .  .  seen 
at  close  quarters  by  personnel  on  the  vessels  under  attack  and  by  sup- 
porting aircraft,  and  torpedo  boats  themselves  were  seen  in  illumina- 
tion provided  by  flares  dropped  by  aircraft." 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
incidents  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  ,  submitted  in  accordance  with  article  51 
of  the  U.X.  Charter,  the  Council  adjourned  on  August  7  without 
further  action.  However,  both  South  Viet-Xam  and  the  Hanoi 
authorities  replied  to  the  Coimcil's  request  for  any  infonnation  they 
might  wish  to  submit  concerning  these  incidents. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  15.  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Xam  noted  that  the  incidents  in  the  GuK  of  Tonkin 
"are  indeed  not  the  concern  of  the  United  States  and  the  Viet  Cong 
alone.  .  .  Through  these  attacks  on  the  U.S.  vessels,  he  stated, 
"the  Viet  Cong  were  aiming  theh  attacks  at  South  Viet-X'am  .  .  .  ." 
He  then  referred  the  Council  to  two  findings  listed  in  the  1962  Special 
Report  of  the  International  Control  Commission  (ICC).  This  report 
said,  inter  alia,  that  "a)  '.  .  .  armed  and  unarmed  personnel,  arms, 
munitions  and  other  suppHes  have  been  sent  from  the  Zone  in  the 
Xorth  to  the  Zone  in  the  South  with  the  object  of  supporting,  orga- 
nizing and  carrying  out  hostile  activities,  including  armed  attacks, 
directed  against  the  Armed  Forces  and  Administration  of  the  Zone 
in  the  South.  .  .  and  ''bj '.  ,  .  the  Peoples'  Army  of  Viet-Xam 
has  allowed  the  Zone  in  the  Xorth  to  be  used  for  incituig,  encouraging 
and  supporting  hostile  activities  in  the  Zone  in  the  South.'"  The 
Vietnamese  letter  also  stated  that  the  Permanent  Observer  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-X^am  to  the  United  X'ations  remamed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Secmity  Council  to  cooperate  with  it  in  any  way  deshed. 

In  a  telegram  dated  August  19,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  Xorth  Vietnamese  regime  stated  that  both 
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incidents  were  ''provoked"  by  the  United  States  and  that  ''the  'com- 
plaiat'  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  is  a  slander,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreements  on  Viet-Nam  and  that  it  should  be  rejected."  Accordiag 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  telegram: 

.  .  .  the  afternoon  of  2  August,  the  United  States  destroyer  Maddox, 
which  had  been  pursuing  its  mission  of  provocation  along  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast  since  the  night  of  31  July,  opened  fire  inside  Vietnamese  territorial  waters  on 
patrol  boats  belonging  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  which  were 
thus  obliged  to  defend  themselves  immediately.  .  .  .  Subsequently,  Washington 
concocted  the  myth  of  a  "second  deliberate  attack.  .  .  President  Johnson 
took  this  as  a  pretext  to  order  aircraft  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  bomb  and  strafe 
several  areas  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  during  the  day  of  5 
August  .... 

The  North  Vietnamese  communication  also  demanded  from  the 
United  States: 

,  .  .  the  immediate  cessation  of  acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam,  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  war  of  aggression  in  South  Viet-Nam, 
the  complete  withdrawal  from  South  Viet-Nam  of  United  States  troops,  military 
personnel,  arms  and  war  equipment,  and  respect  for  the  right  of  the  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam  to  settle  their  own  affairs  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Viet-Nam. 

In  concluding,  the  North  Vietnamese  telegram  stated : 

.  .  .  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  solemnly  de- 
clares that: 

The  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  acts  of  war  by  the  United  States 
Government  against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  and  of  the  problem  of 
the  United  States  war  of  aggression  in  South  Viet-Nam  hes  within  the  competence 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China,  and  not  of  the  Security  Council; 

Should  the  Council  take  an  illegal  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States 
"complaint",  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  would  re- 
gretfully find  itself  obhged  to  consider  that  decision  null  and  void." 

Cambodia-Republic  of  Viet-Nam  Border  Dispute 

Difficulties  over  the  border  area  between  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia 
and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  (also  referred  to  as  South  Viet-Nam) 
have  affected  the  relations  between  these  two  Southeast  Asian  peoples 
for  some  years.  Ever  since  an  incident  in  the  Cambodian  Province 
of  Stung  Treng  in  June  1958,  allegations  of  armed  incursions  by  both 
sides  and  suspicions  of  hostile  intent  have  increased.  Following  in- 
cidents in  February  and  March  1964  at  the  Cambodian  villages  of 
Mong  and  Chantrea,  Cambodia,  on  April  16,  1964,  sent  as  a  letter 
to  the  Security  Council  President  a  ''White  Paper,"  .  .  recording 
the  acts  of  aggression  committed  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
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States  and  South  Viet-Nam  against  the  territory  and  population  of 
Cambodia.  ..." 

On  May  13  the  Cambodian  Representative,  Ambassador  Sonn 
Voeunsai,  requested  a  ^'meeting  of  the  Security  Council  as  soon  as 
possible  to  consider  these  acts  of  aggression."  The  letter  containing 
this  request  included  further  allegations  that  U.S.  and  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  had  participated  in  ''terrorist  raids"  on  May  7  and  8 
in  the  Cambodian  Province  of  Svay  Rieng. 

On  May  18  the  Vietnamese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Phan  Huy 
Quat,  addressed  a  formal  request  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  (which  has  observer  status  at  the  United  Nations)  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Security  Council  for  an  "opportunity  to  defend  its  case" 
by  participating  in  the  debate. 

Security  Council  Consideration:  May  19-June  4,  1964 

The  Security  Council  was  convened  on  May  19  to  consider  the 
the  Cambodian  complaint.  The  Soviet  Representative,  Ambassador 
Nikolai  Fedorenko,  contended  that  because  "the  creation  of  [the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam]  was  completely  illegal"  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  participate.  However  a  U.S.  proposal  to  invite  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  to  take  part,  without  the  right  to  vote,  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  2  (Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union),  with  no  ab- 
stentions. Pham  Khac  Rau,  Charge  d'Affaires  for  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  in  Washington,  and  Ambassador  Vu  Van  Mau,  Special 
Representative  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  were  subsequently 
invited  to  represent  their  Government  in  the  Security  Council 
proceedings. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Cambodia,  Huot  Sambath,  and  the  Cam- 
bodian Representative  presented  Cambodia's  case  to  the  Security 
Council.  Ambassador  Sonn  drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
"deplorable  situation  which  was  prevalent  on  the  Cambodian/South 
Vietnamese  frontier  as  a  result  of  the  aggression  carried  out  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  from  which  my  country 
has  been  suffering  continually  since  its  accession  to  independence." 
The  Cambodian  Representative  referred  to  article  1  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  which  states  that  the  aim  of  the  United  Nations  is  "To 
maintain  international  peace  and  security  .  .  .  and  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace  .  .  .  ."  He  also  noted  that  article  2(6)  of  the  Charter  requires 
the  United  Nations  to  insure  that  states  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations  also  act  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 

The  Cambodian  Representative  charged  that  South  Viet-Nam,  "In 
order  to  try  to  shirk  its  responsibilities  .  .  .  has  put  forward  various 
arguments  which  in  no  way  stand  up  to  serious  examination  .  .  .  ." 
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In  addition,  he  maintained  that  the  United  States  was  responsible 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  incursions  into  Cambodian  territor}^.  He 
said:  .  .  this  responsibility  is  obvious  when  one  bears  in  mind  the 
role  played  by  the  United  States  in  the  war  in  South  A^iet-Nam, 
particularly  in  conducting  military  operations  and  in  over-arming  the 
forces  of  South  Viet-Nam.  .  .  .  We  have  several  times  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed  that  there  is  no  infiltration  or  passage  b}^  the  Viet  Cong 
from  our  territory  .  .  .  The  Cambodian  Representative  said 
''Cambodia  has  .  .  .  even  agreed  that  international  control  should 
be  placed  over  its  territory,  particularly  near  the  frontier  with  South 
Viet-Nam.  .  .  .  Once  more  today,  we  think  that  the  sending  to 
Cambodia  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  of  the  United  Nations  would 
make  it  possible  to  investigate  the  accusations  made  against  us." 
The  Cambodian  Representative  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  a 
commission  would  have  a  limited  role  and  could  not  replace  the  control 
of  the  frontiers  exercised  by  the  International  Control  Commission. 

Throughout  the  Security  Council  debate,  the  Cambodian  Represent- 
ative insisted  that  any  U.N.  action  not  prejudice  what  he  held  to  be 
the  ''indispensable"  solution  to  the  problem,  nam^ely,  reconvocation 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  in  order  "to  consecrate  by  means  of 
an  international  treaty  the  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Cambodia  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  the  International 
Control  Commission  the  means  of  assuring  the  general  control  of  the 
frontier  of  Cambodia  with  South  Viet-Nam." 

In  a  statement  to  the  Council  on  May  21  the  Representative  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  stated  that  his  Government  had  .  .  never 
denied  that  there  were  incidents  bringing  into  play  Vietnamese  forces 
in  the  course  of  engagements  mth  the  Viet-Cong  Communist  forces, 
following  which  victims  were  claimed  and  damage  caused  in  Cambodia. 
But  there  has  never  been  aggression  directed  against  Cambodia  or  its 
population." 

On  May  25  the  Representative  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam, 
Ambassador  Vu  Van  Mau,  in  presenting  his  Government's  view  of  the 
causes  underl^dng  the  incidents  along  the  border,  said: 

In  most  cases  .  .  .  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  frontier  incidents  between  Viet- 
Nam  and  Cambodia  arise,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  absence  of  a  well-marked 
frontier  along  its  whole  length  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  violation  of  Cambodian 
territory  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  course  of  their  aggressive  activities  against  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

With  respect  to  the  three  incidents  under  consideration,  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  said  his  Government  had 
"presented  its  regrets  .  .  .  and  offered  to  indemnify  the  victims"  for 
the  incidents  at  Chantrea  and  Thlork  Kum  and,  concerning  the  inci- 
dent at  Mong,  had  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  "joint  commission 
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to  .  .  .  determine  the  exact  share  of  responsibiUty  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam  must  bear  and  the  amount  of  compensation  [it] 
must  eventually  offer." 

The  Representative  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  referred  the 
Council  to  the  Vietnamese  Government's  ''White  Paper"  published  in 
May  which  described  numerous  cases  of  the  withdrawal  of  Viet  Cong 
forces  into  Cambodia  for  refuge  and  supplies,  and  infiltration  of  Viet 
Cong  agents  across  the  border  into  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  ''for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  indoctrinating  the  young  people  which  have 
been  forcibly  enrolled  in  their  ranks."  He  also  described  a  number  of 
incidents  to  show  that  the  Mekong  River  is  used  as  a  major  thorough- 
fare for  bringing  strategic  materials  into  Viet-Nam  from  Cambodia 
and  for  supplying  Viet  Cong  troops. 

The  Representative  of  Viet-Nam  expressed  the  support  of  his 
Government  for  "...  a  Commission  of  Experts  to  be  established 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  to  define  clearly  and  mark  the 
border  .  .  .  and  the  setting  up  of  an  effective  system  for  the  control 
of  the  border  area.  ..."  The  Vietnamese  Representative  said  that 
his  Government  had  frequently  indicated  its  willingness  to  establish 
"joint  patrols,  composed  of  military  units  of  both  countries"  to  patrol 
the  border,  a  suggestion  which,  he  said,  had  been  "rejected"  by  the 
Government  of  Cambodia. 

In  concluding,  the  Representative  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
expressed  his  Government's  desire  to  renew  political  relations  which 
had  been  suspended  by  the  Cambodian  Government  in  August  1963 
and  to  engage  in  "bilateral  conferences  on  every  question  in  dispute." 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  he  stated,  "has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  other  goal  than  the  re-establishment  of  friendly 
relations  vidth  Cambodia." 

Supporting  the  Cambodian  position,  the  Soviet  Representative 
had  stated  earlier  on  May  19  that  he  shared  "the  serious  concern 
and  the  justifiable  anger  of  the  Government  of  Cambodia."  Through- 
out the  proceedings,  the  Soviet  Representative  attempted  to  relate 
the  "acts  of  aggression"  against  Cambodia  to  the  "organization 
by  the  United  States  of  direct  military  actions  against  the  peoples 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  .  .  .  and  particularly  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  .  .  .  ." 

In  a  statement  to  the  Council  on  May  21  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Adiai  Stevenson,  noted  that  the  facts  about  the  incidents 
at  issue  are  "relatively  simple  and  clear,"  stating: 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  already  has  confirmed  that, 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  did,  in  fact,  mistakenly 
cross  an  ill-marked  frontier  between  their  country  and  Cambodia  in  pursuit  of 
armed  terrorists  on  May  7  and  8,  and  on  earlier  occasions.  .  .  . 
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The  Government  of  Viet-Nam  has  expressed  its  regrets  that  these  incidents 
occurred  with  some  tragic  consequences.  It  has  endeavored  to  initiate  bilat- 
eral discussions  with  the  Cambodian  Government  to  remove  the  causes  of  these 
incidents. 

But  these  incidents  can  only  be  assessed  intelligently  in  the  light  of  the  sur- 
rounding facts:  namely,  the  armed  conspiracy  which  seeks  to  destroy  not  only 
the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  but  the  very  society  of  Viet-Nam  itself. 

The  U.S.  Representative  went  on  to  describe  the  ''aggression"  and 
violence  against  the  RepubHc  of  Viet-Nam,  directed  from  outside 
its  borders,  and  noted  that  the  prime  targets  of  this  aggression  have 
been  local  officials,  schoolteachers,  and  ''others  whose  position,  pro- 
fession, or  other  talents  qualified  them  for  service  to  the  people  of 
Viet-Nam.  .  .  Recalling  the  major  elements  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia,  he  said: 

First,  the  United  States  has  no,  repeat  no,  national  military  objective  anywhere 
in  Southeast  Asia.  United  States  policy  ...  is  the  restoration  of  peace  so  that 
the  peoples  of  that  area  may  go  about  their  own  independent  business  in  whatever 
associations  they  may  freely  choose  for  themselves  without  interference  from  the 
outside. 

Second,  the  United  States  Government  is  currently  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  .  .  .  only  because  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  requested 
the  help  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  governments  to  defend  itself  against 
armed  attack  fomented,  equipped,  and  directed  from  the  outside. 

After  referring  to  other  situations  where  the  United  States  had 
helped  to  resist  Communist  aggression,  the  U.S.  Representative 
continued: 

.  .  .  The  Indochinese  Communist  Party,  the  parent  of  the  present  Communist 
Party  in  North  Viet-Nam,  made  it  abundantly  clear  as  early  as  1951  that  the  aim 
of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  leadership  is  to  take  control  of  all  of  Indochina. 
This  goal  has  not  changed — it  is  still  clearly  the  objective  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  leadership  in  Hanoi. 

Hanoi  seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  South  Viet-Nam  through  subversive 
guerrilla  warfare  directed,  controlled,  and  supplied  by  North  Viet-Nam.  .  .  . 

Infiltration  of  military  personnel  and  supplies  from  North  Viet-Nam  to  South 
Viet-Nam  has  been  carried  out  steadily  over  the  past  several  years.  .  .  . 

Introduction  of  Communist  weapons  into  South  Viet-Nam  has  also  grown 
steadily.  .  .  . 

We  all  know  that  Southeast  Asia  has  been  the  victim  of  almost  incessant  vio- 
lence for  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half.  Yet  despite  this  fact,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  should  give  up  helping  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  to  defend  themselves 
and  seek  only  a  political  solution.  But  a  political  solution  is  just  what  we  have 
already  had,  and  it  is  in  defense — in  support — of  that  political  solution  that 
Viet-Nam  is  fighting  today.  The  United  States  has  never  been  against  political 
solutions.  Indeed,  we  have  faithfully  supported  the  political  solutions  that  were 
agreed  upon  at  Geneva  in  1954  and  again  in  1962.  The  threat  to  peace  in  the 
area  stems  from  the  fact  that  others  have  not  done  likewise. 
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.  .  .  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  Geneva  Accords  in  1954  before  North 
Viet-Nam  began  to  violate  them  systematically  with  comradely  assistance  from 
the  regime  in  Peking.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  There  is  a  very  easy  way  to  restore  order  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  a 
very  simple,  safe  way  to  bring  about  the  end  of  United  States  military  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

Let  all  foreign  troops  withdraw  from  Laos.  Let  all  states  in  that  area  make 
and  abide  by  the  simple  decision  to  leave  their  neighbors  alone.  Stop  the  secret 
subversion  of  other  people's  independence.  Stop  the  clandestine  and  illegal 
transit  of  national  frontiers.  Stop  the  export  of  revolution  and  the  doctrine  of 
violence.  Stop  the  violations  of  the  political  agreements  reached  at  Geneva  for 
the  future  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Regarding  the  specific  issue  before  the  Security  Council — the 
security  of  the  Cambodia-RepubHc  of  Viet-Nam  border — the  U.S. 
Representative  noted  that  the  United  States  was  '^in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  concern  of  the  Government  of  Cambodia  for  the 
sanctity  of  its  borders  and  the  securit}^  of  its  people."  The  United 
States,  he  said,  had  expressed  regret  to  the  Government  of  Cambodia 
for  the  tragic  results  of  the  border  incidents  in  which  an  American  adviser 
was  present,  but  he  noted  that  careful  investigations  had  failed  to 
produce  an}^'  evidence  that  Americans  were  present  in  the  inadvertent 
crossing  of  the  Cambodian  frontier  on  May  7  and  8,  and  that  ''there 
is,  of  course,  no  question  whatever  of  either  aggression  or  aggressive 
intent  against  Cambodia  on  the  part  of  m}^  country." 

".  .  .  We  want  for  them  precisely  what  they  want  for  themselves. 
We  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever  with  the  desire  of  Cambodia  to  go  its 
own  way." 

The  U.S.  Representative  explained  that  the  real  trouble  lay  in  the 
fact  that: 

.  .  .  Others  in  the  area  have  not  been  prepared  to  leave  the  people  of  Cambodia 
free  to  pursue  their  own  ends  independently  and  peacefully.  The  recent  difficult- 
ies along  the  frontier  which  we  have  been  discussing  here  in  the  Council  are  only 
superficially  and  accidentally  related  to  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  They 
are  deeply  and  directly  related  to  the  fact  that  leaders  and  armed  forces  of  North 
Viet-Nam,  supported  by  Communist  China,  have  abused  the  right  of  Cambodia 
to  live  in  peace  by  using  Cambodian  territory  as  a  passageway,  a  source  of  supply, 
and  a  sanctuary  from  counterattack  by  the  forces  of  South  Viet-Nam,  which  is 
trying  to  maintain  its  right  to  live  in  peace  and  go  its  own  way,  too.  .  . 

Addressing  himself  to  the  possible  solution  to  the  problem,  the 
U.S.  Representative  then  stated: 

One  cannot  blame  the  Vietnamese  for  concluding  that  the  International  Control 
Commission  cannot  do  an  effective  job  of  maintaining  frontier  security.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  the  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam  has  reached  the  crisis  stage  is 
itself  dramatic  testimony  of  the  frustration  to  which  the  International  Control 
Commission  has  been  reduced.  .  .  . 
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Several  practical  steps  for  restoring  stability  to  the  frontier  have  been  suggested 
and  ...  I  should  like  to  reiterate  .  .  .  that  we  have  never  rejected  any  pro- 
posal for  inspection  of  Cambodian  territory. 

One  suggestion  is  that  the  Council  request  the  two  parties  directly  concerned 
to  establish  a  substantial  military  force  on  a  bilateral  basis  to  observe  and  patrol 
the  frontier  and  to  report  to  the  Secretary- General. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  such  a  bilateral  force  be  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  United  Nations  observers  and  possibly  be  placed  under  United  Nations  com- 
mand to  provide  an  impartial  third-party  element  representing  the  world  com- 
munity.   We  also  could  see  much  merit  in  this  idea. 

A  third  suggestion  is  to  make  it  an  all-United  Nations  force.  ...  If  this 
method  should  prove  desirable  to  the  members  of  the  Council,  the  United  States 
will  be  prepared  to  contribute. 

The  U.S.  Representative  concluded  with  the  thought  that  whether 
or  not  these  or  some  other  practical  solutions  might  be  agreed  upon, 
''it  would  be  useful  to  ask  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
to  offer  assistance  to  Cambodia  and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  in 
clearly  marking  the  frontiers  between  the  two  countries." 

On  June  4  the  Security  Council  by  a  vote  of  11  to  0  adopted  a 
resolution  which  had  been  submitted  by  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Morocco. 
In  its  preambular  paragraphs,  the  Security  Council  noted  ''with 
regret"  the  incidents  which  had  occurred  on  the  border  between 
Cambodia  and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  the  "apologies  and  regrets" 
regarding  these  incidents  which  had  been  tendered  to  Cambodia,  and 
the  desire  of  the  two  Governments  concerned  to  restore  relations  to  a 
"peaceful  and  normal  state." 

The  Security  Council  also  "deplored"  the  incidents  caused  by  the 
penetration  of  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  military  units  into  Cambodian 
territory  and  requested  that  "just  and  fair  compensation"  be  offered 
to  that  country.  The  Council  requested  aU  states  and  "particularly 
the  members  of  the  Geneva  Conference"  to  "recognize  and  respect 
Cambodia's  neutrality  and  territorial  integrity."  Looking  toward 
a  constructive  resolution  of  the  Cambodian  complaint,  the  Council 
decided  to  send  three  of  its  members  to  the  two  countries  "in  order 
to  consider  such  measures  as  may  prevent  any  recurrence  of  such 
incidents."  The  Mission  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council  within  45  days. 

The  Soviet  Representative  requested  a  separate  vote  on  operative 
paragraph  five  of  the  resolution  which  established  the  Mission.  He 
said  his  Government  considered  that  because  ".  .  .  there  already 
exists  the  international  machinery  set  up  by  the  Geneva  Agreements, 
.  .  .  the  dispatch  to  this  part  of  the  world  of  several  members  of  the 
Security  Council  is  not  justified  by  events."  Czechoslovakia  joined 
the  Soviet  Union  in  abstaining  on  the  separate  vote  on  this  paragTaph. 
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Subsequent  Developments 

On  June  5  Ambassador  Arsene  Assouan  Usher,  the  U.N.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  President  of  the  Security  Council  in 
June,  announced  that,  after  consultations  with  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  he  had  appointed  Brazil,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Morocco  to 
carry  out  this  Mission. 

The  Security  Council  Mission  was  formally  constituted  on  June  17 
with  Dey  Quid  Sidi  Baba,  Deputy  U.N.  Representative  of  Morocco, 
as  its  head.  Ambassador  Manuel  Pio  Correia  of  Brazil  and  Moise 
Aka  of  the  Ivory  Coast  were  the  other  members.  The  Mission  left 
New  York  on  June  21  and  returned  on  July  17  after  visiting  both 
Cambodia  and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

It  presented  its  report  to  the  Security  Council  President  on  July  27. 
Pursuant  to  its  terms  of  reference  outlined  in  the  June  4  resolution, 
the  Mission  submitted,  in  section  VI  of  its  report,  the  following  five 
recommendations  on  ''measures  as  might  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
the  incidents  which  have  occurred  on  the  Cambodian-Vietnamese 
frontier.  .  . 

1 .  The  Security  Council  should  decide  to  establish  and  send  to  Cam- 
bodia a  group  of  U.N.  observers,  and  should  entrust  the  Secretary- 
General  with  the  implementation  of  the  decision  in  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

2.  The  Security  Council  should  recommend  that  the  Governments 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  adopt 
whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  bring  about  the  resumption  of 
political  relations  broken  off  in  August  1963. 

3.  The  Security  Council  should  appoint  a  person  of  high  standing, 
approved  by  the  two  parties,  to  arrange  for  a  preliminary  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  the  resumption  of  talks  on  matters  in 
dispute,  particularly  the  delimitation  and  marking  of  the  common 
frontier. 

4.  The  Security  Council  should  ''take  note"  of  assurances  given  to 
the  Mission  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  that  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  have  been  issued  definite  instructions  that 
every  precaution  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid  any  risk  of  frontier  violations. 

5.  The  Security  Council  should  take  note  of  the  statement  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  that  it  recognizes  and  under- 
takes to  respect  the  neutrality  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Cambodia. 

Reaction  to  the  Mission's  report  was  varied.  In  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  dated  August  27,  the  U.N.  Observer 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  stated: 
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The  Vietnamese  Government  pays  tribute  to  the  high  sense  of  dedication  to 
world  peace  and  international  understanding  displayed  by  the  Mission  members 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  entrusted  to  them  .... 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  however,  to  find  in  the  Report 
a  more  comprehensive  account  of  the  Vietnamese  concrete  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Mission  for  the  control  of  the  border,  and  the  improvement  of  relations  between 
Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia. 

Experience  has  shown  that  any  system  of  border  control,  to  be  effective,  requires 
the  cooperation  of  the  two  interested  countries.  Therefore  the  proposals  of  both 
sides  deserve  equal  consideration,  and  should  serve  together  as  a  basis  for  agreement 
between  the  two  parties. 

The  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  ...  is  prepared  to  consider  the  materialization  of 
the  Cambodian  proposals  [The  Cambodian  Government  had  indicated  to  the  Mis- 
sion that  with  certain  conditions,  it  would  agree  to  the  placement  of  U.N.  observers 
on  Cambodian  territory.]  for  the  creation  of  the  Observers  Corps  a  useful  prelim- 
inary step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  more  effective  system  of  border  control: 
an  International  Police  Force  with  freedom  of  movement  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  and  sufficient  means  for  an  effective  surveillance  of  the  frontier. 

On  September  9  the  Cambodian  Kepresentative  to  the  United 
Nations  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  a  Declara- 
tion by  his  Government  regarding  the  Cambodia-Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  question.  The  Declaration  stated  that  it  seemed  clear  the 
Security  Council  had  proven  ''powerless  to  give  Cambodia  the  guar- 
antees to  which  it  was  entitled  to  hope"  and  therefore  the  Cambodian 
Government  thought  it  was  "wiser  and  more  logical"  to  request  that 
its  complaint  "should  be  placed  on  file."  According  to  the  Declara- 
tion, the  Cambodian  Government  had  noted  "with  profound  surprise" 
that  the  Mission  "confined  itself  to  enumerating  in  its  report  what  it 
called  'frontier  incidents/  without  naming  those  responsible  for  these 
acts  of  aggression."    The  Cambodian  Declaration  continued: 

A  study  of  the  report  of  the  Security  Council  Mission  shows  that  the  inves- 
tigators in  fact  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  dispute,  which  was  quite  outside  their  terms  of 
reference.  .  .  .  the  mission  .  .  .  practically  espoused  the  case  presented  by  the 
Saigon  Government  on  this  question.  .  .  . 

Consequently,  the  Prince  Head  of  State,  the  Royal  Government  and  the  two 
Assemblies  formally  protest  against  the  report  submitted  by  the  Security  Council 
Mission  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  dispute.  They 
also  consider  that  the  recommendations  included  in  the  report  are  strictly 
unacceptable  to  Cambodia. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Council  President  on  September  9  the  United 
States  Representative  commended  the  Security  Council  Mission  and 
noted  that  after  studying  its  report  with  "great  care  and  interest": 

.  .  .  my  Government  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recommendations 
made  in  Part  VI — particularly  those  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  group 
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of  United  Nations  Observers  and  the  resumption  of  political  relations  between 
Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam — offer  genuine  promise  of  reducing  the  incidents  which 
have  occurred  along  the  common  border  between  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam  and, 
at  the  same  time,  other  sources  of  recent  tension  between  these  two  countries.  .  .  . 

...  It  has  been  ...  a  source  of  both  surprise  and  regret  to  my  Government 
to  note  the  attitude  of  the  Royal  Cambodian  Government  toward  the  report  of 
the  Security  Council  Mission  .  .  .  which  argues,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Mission's  recommendations  are  not  responsive  to  the  Cambodian  complaint  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  competent  to  judge  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  ameliorate  a  situation  brought  to  the  Security  Council  by  the 
Cambodian  Government  itself.  .  .  . 

...  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  Government's  belief  that  the  recommendations  in 
the  report  of  the  Security  Council  Mission — assuming  arrangements  can  be 
agreed  on  for  their  implementation — represent  practical,  although  limited,  steps 
by  which  the  United  Nations  can  exercise  its  peace-keeping  responsibilities  and 
contribute  to  a  reduction  of  tension  in  South-East  Asia.  My  Government  can 
only  regret  that  the  Royal  Cambodian  Government  does  not  look  upon  these 
recommendations — which  stemmed  from  its  own  urgent  appeal  to  the  Security 
Council — in  a  similar  light. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Security  Council  session  in  June? 
Cambodia  addressed  a  number  of  letters  to  the  Security  Council  Pres" 
ident  alleging  new  ''jet  overflights,"  ''armed  incursions,"  and  "ai^ 
bombings"  by  Vietnamese  and  American  armed  forces.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  conducted  inquiries  in  connection 
with  these  Cambodian  charges  and  replied  in  its  own  letters  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  that  the  Cambodian  charges  were  without  foundation. 

The  United  States  also  investigated  certain  of  the  Cambodian 
charges  which  alleged  United  States  as  weU  as  Vietnamese  participa- 
tion in  border  incursions.  In  response  to  a  Cambodian  contention 
that  American  soldiers  had  crossed  into  Cambodia  on  June  15,  the 
United  States  in  a  letter  of  August  10  to  the  Security  Council  President 
reported  that  it  ".  .  .  has  completed  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
charge,  which  was  presented  completely  without  substantiation,  and 
it  has  been  confirmed  that  neither  United  States  personnel  nor  Landing 
craft  (LCMs)  were  operating  in  the  area  in  question  on  or  about  15 
June." 

In  another  letter  dated  July  28  to  the  Security  Council  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  alleged  that  South  Vietnamese  aircraft  had 
"dumped  toxic  powder  ...  in  the  .  .  .  Province  of  Rattanakiri" 
and  that  "seventy-six  persons  died  as  a  result  of  this  operation,  which 
is  part  of  the  chemical  warfare  which  the  United  States-South  Viet- 
namese forces  had  hitherto  waged  only  in  South  Viet-Nam."  South 
Viet-Nam  categorically  denied  Cambodia's  accusations  in  a  letter  to 
the  Security  Council  President  dated  August  2,  1964.  The  letter 
stated  that  no  air  mission  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  took  place 
anywhere  in  the  three  Vietnamese  provinces  adjacent  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Pro\dnce  of  Rattanakiri  on  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  Cam- 
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bodian  charges.  It  acknowledged  the  use  of  chemical  products  for 
defoliation  purposes  since  1960  but  stated  these  chemicals  were  not 
the  ones  described  by  the  Cambodians  as  '^yellow  toxic  powders." 

Also  replying  to  Cambodia's  accusations,  the  United  States  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council  President  on  August  3  that: 

A  careful  investigation  has  been  conducted,  and  it  has  been  determined  that  no 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  nor  American  aircraft  have  conducted  chemical  operations 
of  any  character  whatever  either  adjacent  to  the  Cambodian  territory  indicated, 
much  less  over  Cambodian  territory,  on  any  of  the  dates  or  at  any  time  in  the 
period  cited  by  the  Royal  Government  of  Cambodia. 

Furthermore,  the  sole  chemical  operations  conducted  within  South  Viet-Nam 
by  the  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam  employ  weed-killing  chemicals  of  types 
used  throughout  the  world,  and  extensively  within  the  United  States  itself.  These 
are  spread  in  liquid  form,  leave  no  powder  residue,  and  are  harmless  to  human 
beings. 

When  the  Cambodian  Government  persisted  in  its  charges  of  chemical 
warfare,  the  U.S.  Representative  in  a  second  letter  to  the  Security 
Council  President  on  August  14  stated  that: 

.  .  .  the  U.S.  Government  would  welcome  an  impartial  international  investi- 
gation of  the  Cambodian  charges.  We  believe  the  Royal  Government  of  Cambo- 
dia is  also  obliged  in  the  interests  of  fairness  and  justice  to  permit  an  impartial 
inquiry  by  a  qualified  international  body.  An  international  organization  such  as 
the  World  Health  Organization  or  the  International  Committee  for  the  Red  Cross 
would  seem  well  qualified  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  an  investigation  and  to  report 
the  facts  to  the  Security  Council. 

In  an  official  Ministry  of  Information  communique  released  on 
August  16,  the  Cambodian  Government  spoke  of  Ambassador  Steven- 
son's ''cynical  request  .  .  .  for  an  impartial  inquiry,"  and  stated  that 
''Rattanakiri  officials,  like  other  Cambodian  authorities  concerned, 
were  qualified  to  count  the  number  of  unfortunate  victims  of  United 
States-South  Viet-Nam  chemical  aggression." 

The  U.S.  letter  of  September  9  to  the  Security  Council  President 
noted  that  the  United  States  had  not  proposed  that  the  victims  be 
counted,  but  had  suggested  that  a  ''qualified  international  body  be 
permitted  to  conduct  an  impartial  inquiry  into  completely  unsub- 
stantiated charges."  The  letter  also  pointed  out  that  two  of  the  occa- 
sions on  which  Cambodia  had  alleged  that  poisonous  chemicals  had 
been  dispersed  over  Cambodian  territory  took  place  well  before  the 
Security  Council  Mission  had  arrived  in  Cambodia.  "It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Royal  Cambodian  Government  did  not  bring 
these  alleged  incidents  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  Mission 
while  it  was  in  the  area." 

Cambodia-Thailand 

A  U.N.  mission  to  Cambodia  and  Thailand,  which  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1962  at  the  request  of  those  two  countries,  remained  in  the 
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area  during  1964.  Xils  G.  Giissing  of  Sweden  continued  as  the 
Secretary-General's  Special  Representative  to  inqiiiiT  into  the  diffi- 
culties involving  alleged  border  violations  that  had  arisen  between 
Cambodia  and  Thailand. 

Under  his  terms  of  reference,  the  Special  Representative  was  to 
place  himseh  at  the  chsposal  of  the  two  parties  to  assist  them  in  solving 
aU  problems  that  had  arisen  or  might  arise  between  them.  Thus, 
dming  1964,  he  consulted  with  officials  of  both  comitries  and  conducted 
inqihries  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  In  1964  the  mission  maintained 
permanent  offices  in  both  Phnom  Penh  and  Bangkok,  and.  as  in  1963, 
the  costs  of  the  mission  were  shared  on  an  equal  basis  by  the  two 
Goverimients. 

The  Secretary-General  informed  members  of  the  Secmdty  Coimcil  by 
a  letter  dated  November  9.  1964,  that  he  had  inqiihed  of  Cambodia 
and  Thailand  whether  they  deshed  that  the  mission  be  continued  in 
1965,  He  reported  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Thailand  that  the 
mission  "should  not  be  continued  beyond  its  appointed  term  at  the  end 
of  December  1964,"  btit  that  "consideration  be  given  to  the  devising  of 
some  other  means  by  which  the  UX  Secretariat  might  still  be  able  to 
render  its  services  in  the  normalizing  of  relations  between  Thailand  and 
Cambodia.''  According  to  the  Secretary-General,  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment suggested  that  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Secretariat  might 
considt  with  officials  of  the  two  countries  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  discuss 
the  situation  and  suggest  such  measures  as  might  seem  appropriate. 

The  Secretary-General  also  reported  that  he  had  communicated  this 
suggestion  to  Cambodia  and  had  received  its  concurrence,  although 
that  Government  had  expressed  some  doubts  regarding  the  results 
that  might  be  expected  from  such  mediation  attempts. 

The  Secretary-General  mformed  the  Security  Council  that  he  woidd 
address  himself  to  this  matter  at  a  suitable  time  during  1965.  He  then 
announced  that  the  mission  of  the  Special  Representative  to  Cambodia 
and  Thailand  would  be  withdrawn  efTective  December  31.  1964. 

Malaysia 

A  letter  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  President  by  Malaysia  on 
September  3.  1964.  stated  that: 

"During  the  midnight  hours  of  Wednesday  2  September  an  Indo- 
nesian ahcraft  flew  over  South  Malaya  dropping  a  large  group  of 
heavily  armed  paratrrMjpers  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
thirty. 

"Some  of  them  have  been  captmed  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  recovered,  still  tied  to  the  parachutes," 
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In  this  letter,  Malaysia  requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  to  consider  this  problem. 

Security  Council  Consideration:  September  9-17,  1964 

The  Security  Council  convened  September  9.  The  special  Ma- 
laysian Representative,  Dato  Dr.  Ismail  bin  Dato  Abdul  Rahman, 
Malaysian  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  and  of  Justice,  traced  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  Malaysia  and  noted  that  good  relations  had 
traditionally  existed  between  the  Malaysian  and  Indonesian  peoples. 
He  noted  that  his  Government  had  taken  the  unusual  step  for  a 
sovereign  government  of  joining  with  the  Governments  of  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines  in  requesting  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  to 
reascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak.  Al- 
though this  was  done,  the  Malaysian  Representative  continued, 
neither  the  Philippines  nor  Indonesia  was  willing  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary-General,  and  they  both  refused  to  recognize  the 
establishment  of  Malaysia.  In  addition,  he  said,  'Indonesia  an- 
nounced a  military  and  economic  'confrontation'  policy  against 
Malaysia,  and  Indonesian  army  infiltrators,  both  regulars  and  irreg- 
ulars, started  flooding  into  the  Borneo  States  from  across  a  thousand 
miles  of  jungle-infested  border  and  .  .  .  are  continuing  to  do  so  to 
this  day." 

The  Malaysian  Representative  declared  that  his  country  had  shown 
great  forbearance  in  the  face  of  continuing  Indonesian  provocations. 
Malaysia,  he  said,  had  often  attended  conferences  with  Indonesian 
representatives  in  an  effort  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems. He  recalled  that  on  August  17,  1964,  a  large  party  of  seaborne 
Indonesian  infiltrators,  heavily  armed,  landed  on  the  beaches  of  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  He  also  gave  the  Council 
a  detailed  description  of  the  air  drops  of  September  2,  which  were  the 
basis  of  Malaysia's  complaint  to  the  Council.  (The  Malaysian 
Representative  sought  to  display  some  of  these  military  weapons  and 
equipment  in  the  Security  Council,  but  the  Security  Council  Presi- 
dent for  September,  Soviet  Ambassador  Platon  Morozov,  requested 
the  Malaysian  Representative  to  withdraw  the  display  until  the 
Council  could  be  consulted  on  the  matter.) 

The  Malaysian  Representative  then  asked  the  Security  Council  to : 

.  .  .  adjudge  Indonesia  guilty  of  the  gravest  act  of  aggression.  .  .  .  demand 
assurance  from  Indonesia  that  it  will  not  repeat  such  or  similar  acts  in  the  future 
and  that  it  will  vacate  such  aggression  as  it  has  already  committed. 

Following  the  Malaysian  presentation.  Dr.  Sudjarwo  Tjondro- 
negoro.  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  Indonesia,  explained  his  country's 
policy.    He  said  he  wished  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  Indo- 
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nesia  did  not  recognize  ''Malaysia"  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
countr}^. 

The  Indonesian  Representative  said  that  the  Malaysian  statement 
contained  ''allegations  and  accusations  which,  unfortunately,  are 
made  out  of  context  and  without  reference  to  the  deeper  and  broader 
conflict  which  regrettably  exists  between  om-  two  Governments.  .  . 
He  asserted  tha  Malaysia  was  being  used  by  British  colonialism  to 
subvert  Indonesia. 

Nevertheless  the  Indonesian  Representative  said  Indonesia  had 
been  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  "Malaya"  in 
further  decolonizing  other  British  colonies  in  the  area,  such  as  Sab  ah 
and  Sarawak.  "And  if  a  kind  of  federation  should  be  formed  between 
Malaya,  Singapore,  and  the  Borneo  colonial  territories  to  be  decolo- 
nized, let  it  then  become  a  genuinely  free  and  independent  Malaysia, 
in  harmony  with  the  collective  will  for  freedom  and  independence 
.  .  .  in  our  region,  linked  so  closely  culturally  and  historicaUy." 

The  Indonesian  Representative  then  submitted  a  detailed  account 
of  alleged  British  actions  to  undermine  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  Indonesia  and  to  force  the  establishment  of  Malaysia  as  a  jait 
accompli.    He  went  on  to  say : 

I  would  not  deny  that  our  volunteers,  our  guerrillas,  together  with  the  militant 
youth  of  Sarawak  and  Sabah,  some  of  whom  had  been  trained  in  our  territory, 
have  entered  so-called  "^Malaysian"  territory  in  Sarawak  and  Sabah.  They  have 
been  fighting  there  for  some  time.  This  is  no  secret.  .  .  .  And  now  this  fighting 
has  spread  to  other  areas  in  "Malaysia"  such  as  Malaya.  .  .  . 

The  Indonesian  Representative  denied,  however,  that  "aggression" 
had  been  committed  by  Indonesia,  noting  that  "hostilities"  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time  between  Indonesia  and  jMalaysia,  involving 
incursions  into  each  other's  territory.  "Indonesia's  acts,"  he  said, 
"pursued  by  volunteers  for  the  cause  of  freedom  against  neo-colonial- 
ism,  can  certainly  not  be  termed  'aggression.'  " 

He  stated  that  Indonesia  had  accepted  Philippine  President  Maca- 
pagal's  proposal  for  an  Afro-Asian  conciliation  commission  of  four 
members,  only  to  find  ^lalaysia  taking  the  position  that,  before  it 
could  accept  this  proposal,  "Indonesia  must  stop  its  poHcy  of  con- 
frontation and  withdraw  all  the  guerrillas  from  Sarawak  and  Sabah." 
The  Indonesian  Representative  asserted  "...  the  policy  of  confronta- 
tion and  the  guerrilla  activity  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  political  dispute 
is  resolved  and  friendship  is  restored  between  the  parties." 

The  U.K.  Representative  asked  the  Security  Council  to  disapprove 
of  ".  .  .  the  admitted  actions  of  the  Indonesian  Government  against 
the  Government  and  people  of  Malaysia.  .  .  ."  He  also  asked  the 
Council  to  make  it  clear  that  it  ".  .  .  expects  Indonesia  scrupulously 
to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  Mala^^sia."  He 
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stated  that  the  first  task  was  to  bring  an  end  to  the  undeclared  war 
on  Malaysia,  so  that  the  way  would  be  clear  for  the  resumption  of 
talks  to  enable  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  ''to  live  together  in  peace  as 
good  neighbors." 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Council  on  September  10,  said  that  his  Government  took 
"si  very  serious  view  of  the  complaint  before  the  Security  Council  in 
this  case."  Indonesia  had  ''sanctioned  the  use  of  force  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  quarrel"  and  had  indicated  it  would  continue  to  use  force  until 
there  had  been  a  settlement  of  its  quarrel  with  Malaysia.  The  U.S. 
Representative  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  had  tried  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  both  countries,  "relations  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  seeking  no  more  than  mutual  benefit.  .  .  .  The  test  of  our 
intentions  ...  is  certified  by  a  long  record  of  useful  and  cooperative 
deeds."  "My  Government,"  he  continued,  "has  believed  from  the 
very  beginning  that  if  there  is  any  legitimate  dispute  between  these  two 
States,  which  share  common  problems  and  enjoy  a  close  ethnic  and 
cultural  affinity,  it  should  be  settled  by  negotiation  between  them- 
selves, with  the  assistance  of  whatever  good  offices  they  may  find 
mutually  helpful." 

"This  Council,"  the  U.S.  Representative  said,  "cannot  condone  the 
use  of  force  in  international  relations  outside  the  fraraework  of  the 
Charter.  This  Council  must  try  to  recreate  the  conditions  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  area  of  conflict  to  enable  the  processes  of  peaceful 
settlement  to  move  these  two  nations  away  from  the  precipice  of  war." 
The  U.S.  Representative  recalled  that  the  Indonesian  Representative 
had  argued  that  in  "dealing  with  neighbors  whose  policies  Indonesia 
does  not  like,  the  use  of  force  on  the  territory  of  such  neighbors  was  justi- 
fied. .  .  ."  This  the  U.S.  Representative  termed  "a  new  and  dan- 
gerous doctrine  of  international  law  outside  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  foreign  to  everything  that  man  has  learned  about  the 
danger  of  escalation  from  little  wars  to  big  wars  and  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  peace." 

The  U.S.  Representative  held  that  the  "larger  duty"  of  the  Council 
was  to  "devise  measures  to  keep  these  flames  from  spreading.  .  .  . 
First,  the  Council  should  call  for  the  cessation  of  armed  attack  on 
Malaysia.  Second,  the  Council  should  help  the  parties  to  this  dis- 
pute establish  the  conditions  and  the  climate  in  which  negotiation  on 
the  merits  of  the  issues  on  which  they  differ  can  be  pursued  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  This  Council  and  the  Secretary-General  may  well 
have  a  role  to  play  in  the  establishment  of  such  conditions.  .  .  ." 

The  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Ambassador  Platon 
Morozov,  speaking  the  same  day,  asserted  that  the  "essence  of  the 
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matter  certainly  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  episode''  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Malaysian  complaint.  Only  by  taking  into  account  the 
general  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  he  said,  including  the  ''hostile  acts 
committed  against  Indonesia"  is  it  possible  to  understand  correctly 
and  evaluate  the  events  occurring  in  that  area. 

The  Soviet  Representative  alleged  that  the  Federation  of  Malaysia 
was  to  be  ''used  by  British  imperialism  as  a  weapon  in  the  fight  against 
one  of  the  important  forces  of  the  national  liberation  movement  .  .  . 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia,"  and  charged  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  with  joint  responsibility  for  the  tense  situation  in  South- 
east Asia. 

At  the  Council  meeting  of  September  15  the  Norwegian  Represent- 
ative, Ambassador  Sievert  K.  Nielsen,  submitted  a  draft  resolution 
after  the  Representatives  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Morocco  had  an- 
nounced an  inability  to  bring  about  a  consensus  which  could  be 
embodied  in  a  draft  resolution. 

The  Norwegian  draft  in  its  preambular  paragraphs  expressed 
concern  over  the  armed  incidents  in  the  region  which  were  likely  to 
endanger  peace  and  security,  and  noted  "with  satisfaction  the  desire 
of  the  parties  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution"  of  their  differences.  In 
its  operative  portions,  the  draft  resolution  regretted  "all  the  incidents 
.  .  .  in  the  whole  region,"  and  specifically  deplored  the  incident  of 
September  2  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Malaysian  complaint  to 
the  Security  Council.  The  draft  text  requested  the  parties  to  avoid 
any  recurrence  of  such  incidents  and  called  upon  them  to  refrain 
from  all  threat  or  use  of  force  and  to  respect  each  other's  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence,  in  order  "to  create  a  conducive 
atmosphere  for  the  continuation  of  their  talks."  The  draft  recom- 
mended finally  that  the  Governments  concerned  "...  thereupon 
.  .  .  resume  their  talks  on  the  basis  of  the  joint  communique"  issued 
in  Tokyo  in  July  1964  by  the  Heads  of  Government  of  Malaysia, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Council  met  to  consider  the  Norwegian  draft  resolution  on 
September  17.  The  Indonesian  Representative  opposed  the  draft 
resolution's  call  for  respect  of  each  party's  "  'territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence,'  "  pointing  out  that  "Acceptance  of  this 
paragraph  .  .  .  would  be  tantamount  to  an  imposition  of  recognition 
by  Indonesia  of  the  present,  non-recognized  Malaysia.  This  ...  is 
an  impossible  proposition."  He  concluded  that  "the  draft  resolution 
.  ,  .  is  in  its  entirety  unacceptable  to  my  delegation." 

The  draft  resolution  when  put  to  a  vote  was  supported  by  nine 
members  of  the  Council  and  opposed  by  two  (Czechoslovakia  and 
the  U.S.S.R.),  but  failed  of  adoption  since  the  negative  Soviet  vote 
constituted  a  veto. 
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After  the  vote  the  U.S.  Representative  expressed  ^'regret  and 
surprise"  at  the  negative  vote  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  referred  to 
Chairman  Khrushchev's  letter  of  December  31,  1963,  addressed  to 
other  Heads  of  State  regarding  the  peaceful  settlement  of  territorial 
disputes  and  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  which  the  Soviet  Union 
had  vetoed  ''did  no  more  and  could  not  have  done  less  than  ask 
that  the  parties  to  the  situation  before  the  Council  conduct  them- 
selves in  conformity  with  principles  so  clearly  stated  by  Chairman 
Khrushchev.  ..."  The  U.S.  Representative  concluded  by  noting 
that  the  Security  Council  nevertheless  remained  seized  of  the  problem 
brought  before  it  by  Malaysia,  and  that  the  Council  would  continue 
to  follow  ''with  the  closest  attention  the  manner  in  which  the  parties 
concerned  .  .  .  carry  out  their  obhgations  under  the  Charter,  as 
those  obligations  have  just  been  unequivocally  defined  by  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Council." 

During  the  remainder  of  1964,  the  Government  of  Malaysia  sent 
several  letters  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  informing  him 
of  the  ''continuing  and  deliberate  acts  of  aggression"  by  Indonesian 
military  and  other  personnel  against  the  territory  of  Malaysia 


GENERAL  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 

Admission  of  New  Members 

U.N.  membership  rose  to  115  in  1964  with  the  admission  of  three 
new  states — Malawi,  Malta,  and  Zambia.  All  three  were  unani- 
mously recommended  for  admission  by  the  Security  Council — Malawi 
on  October  9,  and  Malta  and  Zambia  on  October  30.  The  General 
Assembly,  at  its  opening  session  on  December  1,  accepted  without 
objection  the  proposal  of  its  President  that  they  be  admitted. 

Malawi  and  Zambia  were  the  former  British  protectorates  of 
Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  respectively,  while  Malta  had 
been  a  British  dependency  since  1802.  In  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Malam  had  become  independent  on  July  6,  Malta  on 
September  21,  and  Zambia  on  October  24,  1964.  Security  Council 
draft  resolutions  recommending  the  admission  of  Malawi  and  Zambia 
were  cosponsored  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and 
Morocco.  The  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admission  of 
Malta  was  cosponsored  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Morocco,  and 
Norway. 

Welcoming  the  three  new  members  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
Ambassador  Stevenson  said  on  December  2 : 
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The  orderly  way  in  which  they  have  reached  their  goal  excites  our  admiration 
and  reflects  we  believe  great  credit  on  them  and  also  on  the  former  administering 
authority,  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  welcomed,  encouraged  and  assisted 
the  process  of  self-determination  and  of  independence.  We  are  sure  that  the  role 
of  these  new  members  in  the  United  Nations  will  be  constructive.  In  a  time  of 
crisis  such  as  the  United  Nations  now  faces,  small  and  large  nations  alike  must 
strive  to  strengthen  our  organization.  We  welcome  Malta,  Malawi,  and  Zambia, 
therefore,  with  the  conviction  that  their  future  in  the  United  Nations  will  always 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  world  community  and  the  purposes  for  which  this 
organization  was  established. 

Chinese  Kepresentation 

Communist  countries  and  other  states  that  recognize  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  renewed  their  efforts  in  1964  to  replace  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  with  Chinese 
Communists  in  various  organs  of  the  U.N.  system.  As  in  the  past, 
these  efforts  were  successfully  opposed  by  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  states.  The  United  States  has  always  regarded  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  as  the  only  rightful  government  rep- 
resenting China  and  has  always  fully  supported  its  status  and  rights 
in  the  United  Nations. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  issue  arose  in  1950  no  debate  over 
Chinese  representation  took  place  in  the  General  Assembly — the 
major  forum  for  past  debates  on  this  subject.  Due  to  the  impasse 
over  finances  (see  page  1),  the  19th  General  Assembly  took  no  action 
on  requests  from  a  number  of  states  that  recognize  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  for  the  inclusion  of  a  supplementary  item  in  its  agenda 
entitled  ''Restoration  of  the  Lawful  Rights  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  the  United  Nations."  This  title  was  identical  with  that 
of  items  requested  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961  and  1962  and  by 
Albania  in  1963.  On  October  20,  1964,  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
19th  General  Assembly,  this  supplementary  item  was  requested  by 
Cambodia,  which  in  1963  had  joined  Albania  in  cosponsoring  a  draft 
resolution  seeking  the  replacement  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  by  Chinese  Communists  ''in 
the  United  Nations  and  all  its  organs."  Algeria,  Burundi,  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Indonesia,  Mali,  and  Rumania 
subsequently  informed  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  that  they  wished 
to  be  considered  cosponsors  of  the  Cambodian  request. 

On  November  19,  1964,  Albania  submitted  a  separate  request  that 
a  supplementary  item  of  the  same  title  be  included  in  the  agenda  of 
the  19th  session. 

On  November  19  Cambodia  sent  to  the  Secretary-General  an  ex- 
planatory memorandum  to  support  its  request.    This  memorandum 
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was  devoted  to  praise  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  but,  unhke 
the  Albanian  explanatory  memorandum  of  1963,  it  made  no  reference 
to  the  fate  it  foresaw  for  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  It  did,  however,  refer  insultingly  to  the 
''pseudo-Government  of  Taipeh"  and  to  the  ''non-existence"  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  to  replace  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  with  Chinese  Communists  in 
the  General  Assembly,  Communist  countries  along  with  certain  other 
states  that  recognize  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  also  unsuccess- 
fully challenged  those  representatives  in  other  U.N.  organs  and  in 
various  Specialized  Agencies. 

International  Cooperation  Year 

On  October  2,  1964 — in  response  to  a  General  Assembly  resolution, 
unanimously  adopted  on  November  21,  1963,  proclaiming  1965  as 
International  Cooperation  Year  (ICY) — President  Johnson  signed  a 
proclamation  designating  1965  as  International  Cooperation  Year  in 
the  United  States.  In  his  remarks  at  the  White  House  ceremony, 
the  President  referred  to  the  quest  for  peace  through  cooperation 
among  nations  as  "the  assignment  of  the  century.''  He  noted  that 
international  cooperation  is  "a  fact  of  life"  and  "a  clear  necessity  to 
our  survival."  In  this  connection  the  President  proposed  "a  White 
House  conference  to  search  and  explore  and  canvass  and  thoroughly 
discuss  every  conceivable  approach  and  avenue  of  cooperation  that 
could  lead  to  peace." 

The  Presidential  proclamation  rededicated  the  United  States  to  the 
principle  of  international  cooperation  and  directed  "the  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  to  examine  thoroughly  what  additional  steps 
can  be  taken  in  this  direction  in  the  immediate  future."  It  also 
called  upon  "our  national  citizen  organizations  to  undertake  intensive 
educational  programs  to  inform  their  memberships  of  recent  progress 
in  international  cooperation  and  urge  them  to  consider  what  further 
steps  can  be  taken. 

On  November  24  President  tlohnson  formally  announced  the  for- 
mation and  membership  of  the  ICY  Cabinet  Committee,  representing 
19  executive  departments  and  agencies.  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  instruction  that  this  Committee  be  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Department  of  State,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  designated 
Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  as  chairman. 

The  Committee  began  immediately  to  organize  a  concentrated  study 
of  U.S.  participation  in  international  cooperative  activities.  The 
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areas  tentatively  chosen  for  inventory  and  study  included  23  topics 
ranging  from  arms  control  to  youth  activities.  The  Committee  also 
sought  ways  to  increase  public  understanding  of  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  these  activities.  It  was  decided  that  recommendations  for 
new  areas  of  cooperation  and  for  strengthening  or  expanding  existing 
international  machinery  would  be  put  before  the  proposed  White 
House  conference  on  international  cooperation  late  in  1965. 

The  United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
requested  to  form  a  National  Citizens  Commission  to  coordinate  ICY 
programs  of  nongovernmental  organizations  formally  aflB.liated  with 
the  United  Nations  as  well  as  those  of  other  national  organizations 
wishing  to  take  part  in  the  observance  of  the  ICY.  The  Commission 
was  to  be  comprised  of  distinguished  Americans  representing  aU 
aspects  of  American  society.  Plans  caUed  for  the  formation  of 
parallel  committees  to  work  with  the  Cabinet  Committee  members  on 
the  23  areas  of  interest.  Chakman  of  the  National  Citizens  Commis- 
sion is  Robert  S.  Benjamin,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  United 
Nations  Association. 

It  was  intended  that  each  area  of  interest  would  be  considered  by 
both  a  government  and  a  citizens  committee,  each  working  separately 
but  with  periodic  joint  meetings  at  which  the  ideas  of  each  could  be 
discussed.  In  this  way,  it  was  believed  that  maximum  consideration 
would  be  given  to  all  relevant  ideas  and  that  the  results  would  be  well 
worth  reporting  to  the  White  House  conference. 


PART  II 


Cooperation  in  the  Economic 
Social  J  Scientific^  and  Human 
Kights  Fields 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 

In  opening  the  debate  of  the  37th  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  held  in  July-August  1964,  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  called  for  a  review  and  reappraisal  of  the  functions 
and  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  economic  and  social  fields, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD — see  page  127)  and  its  contin- 
uing machinery.  He  referred  to  the  doubts  that  had  been  expressed 
through  the  UNCTAD  over  the  role  the  Council  had  played  so  far  in 
tackling  the  important  problems  of  development.  He  urged  an  effort 
at  self-examination  and  self-criticism  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  as  a  governing  body,  with  regard 
to  the  economic  and  social  activities  of  the  United  Nations  itself,  and 
as  the  central  coordinator  of  the  activities  of  the  organizations  in  the 
U.N.  system. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Organization  Affairs  Harlan  Cleveland  referred  to  the 
Secretary-General's  proposal  and  underlined  the  need  for  the  Council 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  way  it  had  discharged  its  functions  and  to 
take  a  critical  review  of  its  coordination  machinery.  He  pledged  that 
the  United  States  '  Vill  cheerfully  help  all  v/e  can  as  the  Coordination 
Committee  embarks  upon  this  difficult  but  crucial  task." 

The  reception  of  the  Secretary-General's  proposal  by  the  developing 
countries  was  more  reserved  and  in  some  cases  hostile.  Many  of  them 
were  clearly  afraid  that  the  proposal  for  a  review  was  but  a  maneuver 
to  enhance  the  Council  at  the  expense  of  UNCTAD,  and  was  designed 
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to  undermine  the  proposals  for  new  trade  machinery.  Although  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  wanted  to  move  ahead  with 
this  important  review  and  reappraisal,  they  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  and  postponed  the  item  tmtil  the  3Sth  session  of  the  Council 
to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1965.  This  gave  the  General  Assembly 
time  to  take  the  necessary  action  for  the  establishment  of  the  Trade 
and  Development  Board  and  the  election  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  UXCTAD. 

The  United  States  is  most  interested  m  seeing  that  the  Council  is 
restored  as  a  body  capable  of  fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the 
Charter,  "to  create  conditions  of  stability  and  weU-being  which 
are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations."  To 
this  end  it  will  actively  pm^sue  in  1965,  both  internally  and  m  the 
appropriate  forums  in  the  United  Nations,  a  thorough  review  and 
reappraisal  of  the  functions,  the  role,  and  the  machinery  of  the  Council, 
in  the  light  of  developments  that  have  occmTed  over  recent  years, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  UXCTAD  and  the  Trade  Board. 


TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

The  term  "technical  cooperation"  is  used  in  this  section  to  describe 
only  part  of  the  activities  of  the  U.X.  s^'stem  to  assist  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  world  community.  These  activities 
include  the  entire  work  of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  the  voluntary 
programs,  and  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  of 
the  U.X^.  Secretariat. 

Part  of  this  U.X".  technical  cooperation  takes  the  form  of  technical 
assistance  and  preinvestment  projects  in  the  developing  countries 
similar  to  the  U.S.  technical  cooperation  programs.  Although  most 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies  use  part  of  their  assessed  budgets  for 
such  purposes  and  the  work  of  the  United  Xations  Children's  Fund 
(UX^ICEF — see  page  157)  and  the  World  Food  Program  have  large 
elements  of  development  assistance,  this  section  describes  only  those 
programs  funded  from  the  regular  budfiCt  of  the  United  X'ations 
(regular  program)  and  the  programs  of  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  (EPTA)  and  the  United  Xations  Special  Fund. 

The  U.X".  regular  program,  EPTA,  and  the  Special  Fund  received  a 
total  of  $154.6  million  in  payments,  contributions,  and  pledges  in 
1964.  The  United  States,  which  pays  32.02  percent  of  the  U.X". 
budget  and  contributes  40  percent  of  the  resources  of  EPTA  and  the 
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Special  Fund,  both  of  which  rely  on  voluntary  contributions,  pro^dded 
$61  million  of  the  total. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  U.N.  regular  program  has  received 
$6.4  million  in  the  U.N.  budget  for  assistance  in  the  general  fields  of 
economic  development,  social  welfare  services,  public  administration, 
operating  and  executive  personnel  (OPEX)  in  the  governments  of  the 
developing  countries,  human  rights  advisory  services,  and  narcotics 
control.  A  significant  development  in  1964  was  a  change  in  the 
method  of  dividing  resources  among  some  of  the  general  fields  by 
setting  priorities  on  the  basis  of  recipient  country  requests.  This 
made  possible  a  50-percent  increase  in  assistance  for  industrial  devel- 
opment projects  (from  $550,000  to  approximately  $800,000).  The 
increase  wiU  be  used  in  part  to  assist  the  U.N.  Center  for  Industrial 
Development  to  implement  a  ''dynamic  program"  proposed  by  the 
United  States  (see  page  124) . 

Progress  was  made  in  another  area  which  has  concerned  the  United 
States  for  many  years.  Many  countries  contribute  national  cur- 
rencies to  the  voluntary  programs  on  a  nonconvertible  basis — that 
is,  currency  can  be  spent  only  for  equipment  and  services  purchasable 
by  such  cmTency.  In  the  case  of  net  donors,  where  the  contribution 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  projects  within  the  contributing  country,  the 
practice  results  in  some  countries  being  able  to  a  large  extent  to 
determine  the  use  of  their  contributions.  At  the  12th  session  of  the 
Special  Fund  Governing  Council  in  June  1964,  the  United  States 
obtained  a  change  in  the  financial  regulations  of  the  Special  Fund  to 
provide  for  an  annual  report  on  such  currencies.  This  report  should 
give  the  facts  on  which  to  base  any  necessary  remedial  action. 

At  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD — see  page  127),  the  United  States  opposed  a  resolution 
recommending  the  expansion  of  Special  Fund  activities  into  the  field 
of  capital  assistance  while  increasing  the  Fund's  preinvestment  work. 
The  United  States  maintains  the  view  that  capital  assistance  within 
the  U.N.  system  is  properly  the  concern  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD — see  page  178)  and  its 
affliates.  The  General  Assembly  did  not  discuss  the  recommenda- 
tion during  1964. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  countries  are  reaching  the 
point  of  self-sustaining  growth,  the  United  States  has  asked  the 
Special  Fund's  Governing  Council  to  begin  to  consider  the  problem 
of  eligibility  for  assistance.  Ambassador  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  11th  session  of  the  Governing  Council, 
stated : 

It  may  be  well  for  this  Council  at  a  future  session  ...  to  consider  and  recom- 
mend more  precise  guidelines  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ehgible  country  or  territory 
774-796—66  10 
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for  Special  Fund  grants.  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Special  Fund 
was  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world.  Most  donors 
to  the  Fund  contribute  on  that  basis;  each  departure  from  that  principle  can  only 
subtract  from  what  should  be  available  to  the  developing  countries  and  jeopardize 
the  continued  and  increased  support  of  many  donors. 

We  believe,  of  course,  that  any  member  of  the  UN,  or  its  specialized  agencies, 
should  be  able  to  benefit  from  the  administrative  and  technical  experience  of  the 
Special  Fund  and  its  executing  agencies  in  carrying  out  technical  assistance 
projects  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  approved  a  number  of  projects  for  relatively  ad- 
vanced countries  seems  to  be  that  the  countries  which  appear  to  need  assistance 
most  have  not  submitted  enough  requests  for  eligible  projects.  .  .  . 

Yet  some  of  the  countries  most  in  need  are  those  countries  which  find  it  most 
drSicult  to  prepare  requests.  We  must  find  a  way  out  of  this  impasse.  One 
method  might  be  through  a  more  liberal  use  of  preparatory  allocations  to  assist 
countries  develop  project  requests,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  housing,  industrial 
development,  and  export  promotion.  I  mention  these  fields  since  industrializa- 
tion and  trade  expansion  represent  two  of  the  most  difiicult  as  well  as  the  most 
pressing  economic  problems  now  facing  the  developing  countries. 

During  1964  the  Special  Fund  Governing  Council  approved  98 
projects  worth  a  total  of  approximately  $250  million — the  Special 
Fund  to  provide  S92.4  million  and  the  recipient  countries  to  give  the 
rest  in  counterpart  contributions  of  buildings,  equipment,  and  services. 
The  Technical  Assistance  Committee  approved  a  2-year  (1965  and 
1966)  EPTA  program  of  $128  million,  all  of  this  from  EPTA  resources. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  371  U.S.  citizens  were  working  as  U.N. 
experts  on  the  regular,  EPTA,  and  Special  Fimd  programs.  A  total 
of  4,427  U.X.  experts  were  working  in  114  countries  and  territories. 

At  a  conference  held  in  November  1964  the  United  States  post- 
poned its  pledge  to  EPTA  and  the  Special  Fund  because  of  the  prob- 
lem before  the  General  Assembly  of  maintaining  the  United  Nations 
constitutional  and  fiscal  integrity  (see  page  1). 

At  its  37th  session  in  Juh'-August  1964,  important  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  toward  the  achievement  of 
two  important  policy  goals  in  the  economic  and  social  field  which 
the  United  States  has  been  urging  since  1961:  (1)  the  merger  of  the 
Special  Fund  and  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
(EPTA)  and  (2)  the  evaluation  of  the  hnpact  of  U.N.  programs  on  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  developing  countries.  How- 
ever, action  was  not  taken  by  the  General  x4.ssembly  on  the  more 
important  of  these  two — the  merger  of  the  Special  Fund  and  the  EPTA 
into  a  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP) — in  view  of 
the  constitutional  and  financial  crisis  in  that  body. 
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Coordination  of  Technical  Assistance  Activities — Merger  of 


Since  1961,  in  U.N.  forums  and  directly  with  U.N.  member  govern- 
ments and  the  Specialized  Agencies,  the  United  States  has  carefully 
laid  the  groundwork  and  sought  to  create  the  climate  for  the  eventual 
merger  of  these  two  important  programs. 

In  1964,  on  the  basis  of  a  report  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General, 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Coordination  of  Technical  Assistance 
Activities  (established  in  1961  at  the  32d  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  usually  referred  to  as  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  10), 
by  a  vote  of  6  to  3,  with  1  abstention,  adopted  a  resolution  proposed 
by  the  United  States.  This  resolution  recommended  that  EPTA  and 
the  Special  Fund  be  combined  into  a  program  to  be  known  as  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP),  it  being  understood 
that  the  special  characteristics  and  operations  of  the  two  programs 
as  well  as  two  separate  funds  would  be  maintained,  and  that  contri- 
butions might  be  pledged  to  the  programs  separately.  In  the  debates 
it  became  apparent  that  the  smaller  countries  wished  to  maintain 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  EPTA,  particularly  since  in  many 
cases  their  economies  could  not  support  projects  of  the  size  of  the 
Special  Fund. 

The  recommendation  further  included  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
single  intergovernmental  committee  to  perform  the  functions,  including 
the  approval  of  projects  and  programs  and  the  allocation  of  funds, 
previously  exercised  by  both  the  Governing  Council  of  the  Special 
Fund  and  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  (TAC) .  The  proposal 
deliberately  omitted  any  reference  to  the  size  of  the  committee,  but 
did  include  a  provision  for  equal  representation  of  the  economically 
more  developed  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  developing  countries 
on  the  other. 

Although  the  United  States  would  have  preferred  a  proposal  that 
would  have  unified  the  two  managements,  this  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition within  the  Committee.  The  United  States,  therefore,  had  to 
agree  to  a  rather  formal  procedure  which  provided  that,  pending 
further  review  within  2  years,  the  Managing  Dkector  of  the  Special 
Fund  and  the  Executive  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board 
(TAB)  would  act  as  joint  heads  of  the  proposed  UNDP,  and  requested 
them  to  make  common  administrative  arrangements  to  insm'e  overall 
planning  and  coordination  and  maximum  efl&ciency.  When  the 
proposal  was  considered  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  it  had 
been  amended  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Administrative  Committee 
on  Coordination  (ACC)  to  include  unified  management. 
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Finally,  tke  resolution  proposed  the  establistmient  of  an  advisory 
committee  to  be  knovrn  as  the  Inter-Agency  Consultative  Board  to 
replace  the  TAB  and  the  Consultative  Board  of  the  Special  Fund. 
The  Board  would  be  composed  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
executive  heads  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA — see  page  215).  The  executive 
directors  of  the  United  Nations  Childr^en's  Fund  ("UXICEF — see  page 
157)  and  the  World  Food  Program  would  be  imuted  to  participate. 

In  putting  forward  the  proposals  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  10, 
the  U.S.  Representative,  Walter  Kotschnig,  paid  tribute  to  the 
measure  of  agi^eement  which  had  been  reached  between  the  Speciahzed 
Agencies  and  the  United  Nations,  which  he  pointed  out  was  done  on  a 
voluntary  basis  with  the  oveniding  interests  of  the  developing 
cotmtries  as  the  principal  criteria.    He  pointed  out : 

.  .  ,  the  main  objective  was  not  simply  improved  coordmation  or  even  economy 
of  operation,  but  the  need  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  technical  assistance  in 
the  pre-investment  field  and  the  growing  pressure  for  expansion  of  operational 
acti\dties  into  new  fields,  such  as  industrialization,  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  developed  countries  and  the  rjromotion  of 
trade.  The  Expanded  Progi^am  and  the  Special  Fund  each  hai  ir?  oT^m  contri- 
bution to  make  in  those  fields,  but  under  the  present  arrangements  neither  could 
begin  to  fill  the  needs. 

If  definite  progress  were  to  be  made  in  meeting  the  demand  for  assistance,  there 
must  be  concerted  planning  at  aU  levels  to  enhance  the  volume  and  efi'ecti^-eness 
of  United  Nations  services.  While  the  specialized  agencies  ha  :i  :l:  r_e  ru:..g:udc  riit 
work  in  the  field  of  technical  assistance,  their  efi'orts  must  be  ti^c^Mgh:  of  a.^  inier- 
dependent  in  the  whole  process  of  development.  Only  in  that  vay  coMla  the 
United  Nations  system  hasten  the  time  when  the  developing  countries  could 
reach  the  stage  of  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 

AU  through  the  debates  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  10  and  in  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  Special  Fund,  TAC,  and  the  Coordination 
Committee  of  the  Council,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Arab  Keptiblic, 
and  Brazil  strenuously  opposed  any  and  aU  of  these  proposals.  The 
Secretary-General  was  asked  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  10  to  pre- 
pare a  draft  resolution  based  on  its  recommendations  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Council  at  its  37th  session. 

The  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  10  was  discussed  in  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  Special  Fund  and  TAC.  and  their  comments 
were  transmitted  to  the  37th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  In  each  body  the  proposal  picked  up  support  from  the 
developing  countries.  By  the  time  the  matter  was  discussed  in  the 
Council  the  only  continuing  opposition  was  from  Czechoslovakia,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  issue  was  discussed  in  the  Coordination  Committee  of  the 
Council,  which  had  been  enlarged  from  18  to  27  members  pending  the 
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ratification  of  the  amendments  to  the  U.N.  Charter  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  December  1963  to  bring  the  Council  itself  to  this 
size.    The  amendments  proposed  and  the  discussions  centered  on: 

(a)  Assurances  desired  by  the  less  developed  countries  (LDC's)  that 
the  merger  would  be  without  prejudice  to  the  extension  of  the  scope 
of  the  Special  Fund  to  include  investment  activities. 

(b)  A  formula  designed  to  emphasize  the  purely  consultative  role 
of  the  participating  agencies  in  the  Inter-Agency  Consultative  Board. 

(c)  Voting  procedures  in  the  Governing  Council. 

(d)  The  composition  of  the  Governing  Council,  and 

(e)  The  unification  of  management. 

While  accepting  the  addition  of  a  statement  that  the  merger  would 
not  prejudice  the  inclusion  in  the  Fund's  mandate  of  investment 
activities,  the  United  States  and  other  developed  countries  made  it 
clear  that  such  acceptance  in  no  v^ay  constituted  agreement  that  the 
Special  Fund  should  be  transformed  into  a  capital  investment  fund. 

The  developing  countries  were  particularly  strong  in  wanting  to 
emphasize  the  purely  advisory  function  of  the  Inter-Agency  Board. 
The  United  States  among  others  was  successful  in  maintaining  an 
important  role  for  the  Specialized  Agencies. 

The  questions  of  voting  procedures  and  the  composition  of  the 
Governing  Council  precipitated  a  sharp  exchange  and  created  diffi- 
culties which  were  not  resolved.  A  proposal  that  decisions  of  the 
Governing  Council  should  be  taken  by  a  two-thirds  vote  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  0,  with  5  (Australia,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Luxembourg)  abstentions.  Alternative  language  was  included  in 
the  text  of  the  resolution,  presenting  a  choice  between  equal  repre- 
sentation by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  10  and  that  of  straight  equitable 
geographic  representation. 

On  the  question  of  the  unification  of  management,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  as  a  transitional  measure,  pending  further  review,  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Special  Fund  would  become  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  UNDP,  and  the  Executive  Chairman  of  the  TAB  would 
become  the  Coadministrator,  each  to  serve  until  December  31,  1966. 

All  of  these  proposals  were  approved  in  the  Coordination  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  21  (U.S.)  to  3,  with  1  abstention.  In  the  Council 
itself  the  vote  was  15  to  2,  with  1  abstention. 

Evaluation  of  Technical  Cooperation  Programs 

On  August  15,  1964,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  approved, 
with  only  Senegal  abstaining,  a  proposal  concerning  the  establishment 
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of  a  procedure  for  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  on  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  recipient  countries. 

The  United  States  has  for  the  last  3  years  been  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  evaluation  system.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  for  snch  an  evaluation,  but  there  has  been  very 
little  experience  to  draw  on.  However,  in  its  resolution,  the  Council 
accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Administrative  Committee  on  Coor- 
dination (ACC)  that  a  limited  number  of  pilot  evaluation  projects 
be  undertaken  in  four  developing  countries  in  different  regions  of  the 
world  and  at  different  stages  of  development. 

The  United  States  would  have  preferred  to  move  without  delay 
toward  the  establishment  of  permanent  evaluation  machinery.  How- 
ever, the  reluctance  of  the  members  of  the  ACC  and  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  coupled  with  the  state  of  flux  of  the  Special 
Fund  and  EPTA,  prevented  such  action.  The  most  that  could  be 
achieved  was  a  resolution  du^ecting  that  the  proposed  pilot  projects 
be  started,  and  requesting  that  the  compilation  of  data  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis  on  what  is  actually  being  done  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Specialized  Agencies  be  started  immediately. 

By  the  end  of  1964  three  countries  had  been  chosen  and  steps  were 
underwa}'  for  the  selection  of  one  team  to  undertake  one  of  the  pro- 
posed pilot  projects. 

Industrial  Develop7?ient 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  the  developing  countries  and  the 
industrialized  countries  of  the  free  world  on  the  future  organizational 
structure  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  industrial  development 
came  to  a  head  in  1964.  At  the  fourth  session  of  the  U.N.  Committee 
for  Industrial  Development  (CID),  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UNCTAD — see  page  127)  and  the  UN".  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  resolutions  were  adopted  callmg  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  specialized  agency  for  industrial  development.  The 
United  States  and  all  other  non-Communist  industrialized  countries 
voted  against  each  of  these  resolutions. 

There  was  no  dispute,  however,  that  the  United  Nations  should  do 
more  to  help  the  developing  countries  establish  and  ser^-ice  industries. 
In  an  address  to  the  CID  on  Ivlarch  4,  1964,  widely  characterized  as 
the  ''keynote''  speech  of  the  session,  the  U.S.  spokesman,  Seymour 
M.  Finger,  proposed  a  dynamic  program  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
U.N.  Center  for  Industrial  Development.    He  concluded  by  stating: 
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We  have  outlined  a  series  of  concrete  action  proposals  designed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  United  Nations  action  on  behalf  of  industrialization.  Briefly, 
they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Assistance  in  the  development  and  strengthening  of  national  regional 
institutions. 

2.  The  building  of  links  between  those  in  developing  countries  directly  con- 
cerned with  industrialization  and  those  who  can  help  them. 

3.  Concentrated  assistance  in  key  impact  areas,  such  as  industrial  program- 
ming and  the  formulation  of  industrialization  policy. 

4.  Continued,  and  increased,  emphasis  on  the  training  of  managers  and  tech- 
nical specialists. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  better  system  of  information-sharing. 

6.  Increased  help  in  project  formulation. 

7.  To  help  in  the  foregoing,  more  mobility  for  personnel  of  the  Center  [UN 
Center  for  Industrial  Development]. 

8.  Improved  coordination  of  the  key  elements  of  the  UN  system  and  with 
other  governmental  and  nongovernmental  sources  of  information  and  assistance. 

9.  Measures  to  facilitate  the  export  of  manufactured  goods  by  developing 
countries. 

We  hope  the  Committee  will  take  concrete  steps  along  most  or  all  of  these 
lines.  We  are  convinced  that  such  action  will  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the 
developing  countries.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  constructive  proposals 
from  our  colleagues  which  can  help  to  make  of  this  fourth  session  the  kind  of 
productive  meeting  from  which  we  can  all  draw  some  satisfaction — perhaps 
even  pride. 

This  proposed  program  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  which  the 
Committee  unanimously  recommended  to  fche  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  adoption.  However,  the  developing  countries  insisted 
that  the  strengthening  of  present  U.N.  machinery  for  industry  was 
only  an  interim  step  to  the  establishment  of  a  specialized  agency. 
By  a  vote  of  19  to  9  (Australia,  Austria,  France,  German}^,  Japan, 
Luxembourg,  Sweden,  U.S.,  and  U.K.),  the  Committee  recommended 
that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  adopt  a  resolution  declaring 
the  urgent  need  for  a  specialized  agency  for  mdustrial  development 
and  requesting  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  steps  needed  to  bring  it 
into  existence. 

The  UNCTAD  adopted  a  resolution  in  committee  on  May  12,  1964, 
endorsing  the  concept  of  a  specialized  agency  by  a  vote  of  58  to  21 
(U.S.),  with  6  abstentions. 

On  August  13,  1964,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  unanimously 
adopted  the  CID-recommended  resolution  for  a  dynamic  program 
for  the  U.N.  Center  for  Industrial  Development  and  on  the  same 
day,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  7  (U.S.),  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
specialized  agency. 

The  U.N.  Secretariat  prepared  a  report  for  the  19th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  outlining  the  various  ways  in  which  an  agreement 
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establishing  a  specialized  agenc}^  could  be  formulated  and  included 
draft  statutes  for  such  an  agency.  This  report  will  not  be  considered 
by  the  General  Assembly  until  the  fall  of  1965  at  the  earhest. 

The  U.N.  Commissioner  for  Industrial  Development,  Abdel 
Rahman,  and  members  of  his  staff  met  several  tim.es  with  U.S.  officials 
in  Washington  and  New  York  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  could  help  the  Center  in  its  efforts  to  serve  the  developing 
countries.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  clear  that  the  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field 
of  industrial  development  were  bearing  fruit.  In  a  U.N.  report  of 
December  1964,  resom^ces  for  1965  from  the  assessed  U.N.  budget  for 
the  Center  and  the  regional  economic  commissions'  work  in  supj)ort 
of  industr}^  were  estimated  at  $3.8  million,  up  from  $2.2  million  for 
1964.  Preparatory  work  for  a  series  of  regional  symposia  on  the 
problems  of  industrialization  to  take  place  in  1965  and  1966  was 
progTessing  satisfactorily. 

One  of  the  heartening  developments  of  the  jeaT  was  the  lessening 
of  charges  in  various  U.N.  forums  that  the  United  States  and  other 
industrialized  countries  were  not  interested  in  helping  the  developing 
countries  industrialize.  The  U.S.  initiative  at  the  fourth  session  of 
the  CID  in  proposing  a  dynamic  U.N.  program  for  industrial  develop- 
ment helped  to  bring  this  about. 

United  Nations  Capital  Development  Fund 

Various  efforts  made  in  previous  years  within  the  United  Nations 
to  promote  establishment  of  a  U.N.  capital  development  fund  focused 
in  1964  on  proposals  for  expanding  the  functions  of  the  existing 
Special  Fund  to  include  capital  development  financing.  However, 
efforts  to  establish  a  separate  capital  development  fund  continued. 

The  United  States  has  long  maintained  that  it  would  be  wasteful 
and  undesirable  to  establish  such  a  fund  either  as  a  new  institution 
or  through  a  transformation  of  the  Special  Fund.  It  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  U.N.  forums  that  capital  financing  on  soft  terms  is 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  International  Development  Association 
(IDA — see  page  181)  with  resources  far  beyond  those  which  the 
Special  Fund  could  hope  to  obtain  for  such  purposes.  The  IDA 
stands  ready  to  accept  and  effectively  utilize  special  contributions 
from  its  members.  The  Special  Fund,  the  United  States  has  empha- 
sized, can  render  its  gTeatest  service  by  concentrating  on  preinvest- 
ment  where  it  has  a  unique  and  valuable  role  to  play. 

In  accordance  with  the  18th  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
December  1963,  the  Secretary-General  submitted  to  the  UNCTAD  a 
report  on  practical  steps  to  transform  the  Special  Fund  into  a  capital 
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development  fund  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  both  prein vestment  and 
investment  activities.  The  report  recognized  that  the  resources 
available  to  the  Special  Fund  are  inadequate  to  meet  expanding  needs 
for  preinvestment  activities  but  envisaged  the  possibility  that  the 
Special  Fund  could  be  gradually  transformed  into  a  capital  develop- 
ment fund  as  additional  resources  become  available.  The  report 
indicated  the  broad  modifications  that  would  be  required  in  the 
authority  presently  assigned  to  the  Special  Fund  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  enable  it  to  enter  the  field  of  investment  financing.  The 
report  also  discussed  the  arrangements  that  might  be  instituted  for 
allocating  the  Fund's  resources  between  investment  and  preinvestment 
activities. 

The  UNCTAD  recommended  that  the  Special  Fund  be  authorized 
to  accept  contributions  for  capital  financing,  provided  the  Fund's 
Governing  Council  was  satisfied  that  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
would  not  unfavorably  affect  Special  Fund  financing  of  preinvestment 
needs.  The  United  States  opposed  this  recommendation  on  the 
grounds  that  it  did  not  overcome  U.S.  objections  to  the  establishment 
of  a  U.N.  capital  development  fund,  via  the  Special  Fund.  The 
recommendation,  however,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  89  to  5  (U.S.), 
with  22  abstentions. 

At  the  same  time  UNCTAD  recommended  the  early  establishment 
of  a  U.N.  capital  development  fund  but  did  not  consider  the  relation- 
ship between  this  recommendation  and  the  one  above.  The  United 
States  opposed  this  second  recommendation.  The  vote  was  90 
(including  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.)  to  9  (U.S.),  with  24  abstentions.  Unlike  UNCTAD, 
the  37th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  took  no  action 
on  the  Secretary-General's  report. 

The  Committee  on  a  U.N.  Capital  Development  Fund  met  in 
October  1964,  but,  notwithstanding  the  instruction  given  it  by  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  December  1963,  merely  recommended 
that  further  consideration  of  the  proposed  transformation  of  the 
Special  Fund  be  undertaken  by  the  General  Assembly. 
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earnings  in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
economic  growth,  led,  after  more  than  a  year  of  preparation  by  a 
committee  of  32  nations  (including  the  United  States),  to  the  con- 
vening in  Geneva  from  March  23  to  June  16  of  the  largest  economic 
conference  in  history.  It  was  attended  by  1,707  delegates  from  118 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies,  and  by 
observers  from  62  intergovernmental  and  nongovernmental  inter- 
national organizations.  In  terms  of  their  own  interests,  the  develop- 
ing countries  viewed  the  Conference  as  the  most  important  U.N. 
event  since  the  founding  of  the  Organization  itself. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  was  the  U.S.  Kepresentative. 
The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  was  xlssistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  G.  Griffith  Johnson,  and  later  Ambassador 
John  M.  Leddy,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).  The  delegation  included 
representatives  of  the  Congress,  business,  labor,  the  academic  com- 
munity, five  U.S.  Governmsnt  departments,  and  the  White  House. 

Under  Secretary  Ball  described  the  U.S.  attitude  toward  the 
Conference  when  he  addressed  it  on  March  25: 

...  It  is  altogether  proper  that  the  major  focus  for  this  Conference  should 
be  on  the  means  for  making  trade  a  more  effective  instrument  for  development. 
But  these  possibilities  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation.  We  must  also  explore 
the  means  of  increasing  and  making  more  effective  use  of  the  flow  of  foreign 
capital  and  technical  assistance — both  public  and  private;  the  economic  merits 
of  forming  or  expanding  regional  economic  groupings;  and  generally  the  full 
range  of  internal  policies  that  are  critical  to  the  mobilization  and  use  of  capital 
and  that  will  necessarily  shape  the  contribution  that  the  external  environment 
can  make  to  development. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  development  problem,  there  is  ample  room  for 
imagination  and  fresh  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  wary  of  approaches 
that  do  not  closely  reflect  the  economic  or  political  realities — approaches  that 
begin  and  end  in  discussion  and  thus  obscure  the  actions  really  needed  for  progress. 

The  representatives  of  my  country  are  here  to  participate  in  the  full  and  re- 
sponsible discussion  of  all  the  relevant  problems — problem-by-problem  and 
policy-by-policy. 

The  lengthy  and  complex  Conference  agenda,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  and  reviewed  by  the  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  reflected  the  concern  of  the  developing 
countries  over  five  matters  affecting  theh  economic  development: 
(1)  the  present  state  of  world  trade  and  the  adjustments  necessary 
to  expand  their  share  in  it;  (2)  their  need  to  obtain  adequate  and 
stable  earnings  from  commodity  trade;  (3)  means  for  increasing  their 
exports  of  manufactm^ed  and  processed  goods;  (4)  prospects  for  in- 
creasing their  sales  to  countries  in  the  Soviet  bloc  which  now  buy 
from  them  in  only  small  amounts;  and  (5)  methods  for  accelerating 
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the  flow  of  foreign  capital  to  be  used  in  their  development  efforts. 
The  agenda  also  reflected  the  developing  countries'  conviction  that 
the  present  structure  of  international  organizations  dealing  with 
trade  should  be  altered,  with  more  responsibility  placed  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Conference  set  up  a  General  Committee  of  representatives 
from  29  countries  (including  the  United  States)  to  serve  as  a  steering 
group  in  organizing  its  work  under  the  agenda  and  established  the 
following  five  major  committees:  (1)  International  Commodity  Prob- 
lems; (2)  Trade  in  Manufactures  and  Semi-manufactures;  (3)  Im- 
provement of  Invisible  Trade  of  Developing  Countries  and  Financing 
for  an  l^xpansion  of  International  Trade;  (4)  Institutional  Arrange- 
ments, Methods  and  Machinery  to  Implement  Measures  Relating 
to  the  Expansion  of  International  Trade ;  and  (5)  Expansion  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Its  Significance  for  Economic  Development,  and 
Implications  of  Regional  Economic  Groupings.  To  consider  special 
problems  the  main  committees  set  up  sub-bodies  on  synthetics  and 
substitutes,  shipping,  transit  trade  of  landlocked  countries,  and  trade 
principles  and  policies.  For  purposes  of  coordination,  delegations 
formed  into  four  unofiicial  but  formally  constituted  groups:  (a)  East- 
ern European  countries  not  including  Yugoslavia;  (b)  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  Australia,  Canada,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States;  (c)  African  and  Asian  countries  and 
Yugoslavia;  and  (d)  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries. 
The  last  two  groups  formed  themselves  into  a  ''group  of  75"  develop- 
ing countries  (now  totaling  77)  with  an  organizational  structure 
paralleling  that  of  the  Conference  itself.  The  developing  countries 
asserted  that  this  was  the  most  significant  political  result  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Conference  considered,  debated,  and  negotiated  on  over  300 
proposals  and  counterproposals  by  delegations  and  groups  of  coun- 
tries, distilling  them  into  59  recommendations  which  appeared  in  the 
Conference's  Final  Act.  Of  these,  the  most  significant  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  establishment  within  the 
United  Nations  of  machinery  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Final  Act  stated  that  this  was  .  .  to  provide,  by 
means  of  international  cooperation,  appropriate  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  world  trade  in  the  interest  of  all  peoples  and  particularly  to 
the  urgent  trade  and  development  problems  of  the  developing 
countries.'^ 

Over  half  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  were  adopted 
unanimously.  These  included  many  proposals  of  major  significance 
including:  a  recommendation  for  U.N.  trade  machinery;  a  recom- 
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mendation  on  international  commodity  machinery  and  removal  of 
obstacles  of  trade;  criteria  for  development  of  export  industries 
in  developing  countries:  gi-iidelines  for  tariff  and  other  trade  poHcies 
in  regard  to  manufactiired  goods  from  developing  countries;  promo- 
tion of  private  investment;  and  guidelines  for  international  financial 
cooperation.  At  the  same  time  certain  recommendations  passed  by 
majority  voce  of  the  Conference  were  not  acceptable  to  the  major 
tradmg  nations  that  would  have  responsibility  for  caiTving  them  out: 
the  United  States  delegation  cast  negative  votes  on  20  proposals 
appearing  in  the  Final  Act.  The  industrialized  countries  were  re- 
luctant to  accept  recommendations  which  were  addi^essed  to  them 
and  which  had  been  passed  by  majority  vote  over  their  objections. 
Therefore,  the  recommendation  on  U.X.  machinery  left  open  the 
q^uestion  of  voting  procedures.  The  Conference  instead  proposed 
further  study  and  negotiations  lo  work  out  conciliation  procedm^es. 
These  procedm^es  could  be  used  for  proposals  of  a  specific  nature  for 
action  substantially  affecting  the  economic  or  financial  interests  of 
particular  coimtries  in  particular  situations. 

The  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  was  reviewed  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Coimcil  immediately  following  the  Conference  and  was 
passed  to  the  U.X.  Secretary-General  for  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  19tli  session.  As  recommended  by  the  Conference, 
the  U.X.  Secretary-General  convened  a  committee  of  12  governmental 
experts,  including  a  representative  of  the  United  States.  Richard  X. 
Gardner.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  to  make  proposals  on  concihation  procedm^s. 
The  committee  met  in  Xew  York  from  September  2S  to  October  23 
and  drew  up  conciliation  procedures  which  were  passed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly.  On 
December  30.  the  Assembly  approved  by  acclamation  the  Conference 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  continuing  machinery,  including  the 
conciliation  procedm-es  proposed  by  the  committee  of  experts. 

The  new  trade  machinery  provides  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Trade 
and  Development  Board  to  function  as  the  peiTaanent  organ  of  the 
Conference  and  to  serve  as  a  preparatory  committee  for  ftiture  sessions 
of  the  Conference.  The  Board  consists  of  55  members — 22  developing 
countiies  of  Asia  and  Africa.  9  developing  countries  of  Latin  America. 
18  developed  countries,  and  6  Eastern  Em'opean  coimtries — who  are 
elected  at  each  regular  session  of  the  Conference.  The  Board,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member,  is  empowered  to  estabhsh  such  sub- 
sidiary organs  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  its  fimctions  and  is 
directed  to  set  up.  in  particular,  the  following  committees:  com- 
mittee on  commodities:  committee  on  manufactiues :  and  committee 
on  invisibles  and  financing  related  to  trade. 
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The  United  States  is  participating  in  the  new  U.N.  trade  machinery 
in  a  sincere  attempt  to  devise  feasible  international  solutions  for  some 
of  the  severe  economic  problems  faced  by  the  developing  countries. 
Measures  to  increase  trade  and  speed  the  development  of  those  coun- 
tries reflect  our  own  desires  to  improve  their  prosperity  and  welfare. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT^ 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  a  multi- 
lateral trade  agreement  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1948,  is  the 
basic  instrument  for  implementing  U.S.  commercial  policy  and  for 
carrying  out  international  trade  negotiations.  The  GATT  is  not  a 
U.N.  body,  but  the  work  in  the  trade  field  undertaken  within  the  U.N. 
system  supplements  that  of  the  GATT. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  U.S.  activity  in  the  GATT 
during  1964  concerned  the  ''Kennedy  Kound"  trade  negotiations  under 
the  authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Following  an 
extensive  series  of  preparatory  discussions,  the  formal  negotiations 
opened  in  May  1964  with  a  meeting  at  the  Ministerial  level.  It 
gained  impetus  on  November  16,  1964,  when  the  United  States,  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC),  and  other  key  industrialized 
countries  in  the  GATT  tabled  lists  of  industrial  items  which  they 
propose  to  except  from  linear  tariff  reduction.  A  procedure  for  ex- 
amining the  exceptions  is  to  begin  in  January  1965.  Discussions 
concerning  the  treatment  of  agricultural  products  will  continue 
during  this  period. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  to  the  Public  Advisory  Committee 
on  Trade  Negotiations  on  April  21,  1964,  stated  in  part: 

I  look  forward  with  a  certain  amount  of  prudent  optimism  to  the  round  of 
negotiations  which  the  1962  [Trade  Expansion]  Act,  by  our  Congress,  has  made 
possible.  Of  course,  we  will  need  to  be  patient  and  persistent.  We  will  need 
at  all  times,  of  course,  to  be  firm.  We  are  willing  to  offer  our  free  world  friends 
access  to  American  markets,  but  we  expect  and  we  must  have  access  to  their 
markets  also.    That  applies  to  our  agricultural  as  well  as  our  industrial  exports. 

The  United  States  will  enter  into  no  ultimate  agreement  unless  progress  is 
registered  toward  trade  liberalization  on  the  products  of  our  farms  as  well  as  our 
factories.  These  negotiations  are  not  the  kind  in  which  some  nations  need 
lose  because  others  gain.  Their  success  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all.  The 
opportunity,  therefore,  is  here  to  build  a  partnership  for  progress  among  the 
free  world  industrial  nations,  and  then  between  them  and  the  developing  nations. 
We  mean  to  fully  explore  that  opportunity,  and  we  mean  to  fully  pursue  it. 

At  home  we  are  moving  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty  among  all  Americans. 
In  the  world,  we  believe  that  a  long  step  can  be  taken  toward  a  victory  over  that 
poverty  everywhere  if  free  nations  v/ill  only  work  together  for  a  victory  over 
the  obstacles  to  free  trade. 
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Anocher  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  GATT  diiring  1964 
was  the  di^aftmg  of  a  new  protocol  co  the  General  Agi^eement  adding 
three  articles  directly  related  to  the  trade  problems  of  the  developing 
coimtries.  The  protocol,  when  it  enters  into  force,  will  give  legal 
status  to  these  amendments  to  the  General  Agreement. 

These  new  articles,  which  are  to  be  added  as  part  IV  of  the  General 
Agi^eement.  are  the  result  of  a  decision  taken  at  the  May  1963  GATT 
Ministerial  Meeting,  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  an  adequate  legal 
and  institutional  framework  for  the  efforts  made  in  the  GATT  to 
facilitate  the  expansion  of  trade  of  developing  countries.  Part  TV, 
therefore,  is  designed  to  provide  a  legal  basis  for  such  commitments 
made  by  members  of  the  GATT.  These  commitments  are  aimed 
at  insuring  that  developing  coimtries  can  increasingly  find  the  means 
to  raise  standards  of  li^hng  and  promote  more  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  international  trade  and  of 
sustained  growth  in  then-  export  earnings. 

The  General  Agreement  as  a  whole  provides  that  contracting  parties 
are  not  permitted  to  maintain  or  impose  quantitative  import  restric- 
tions, unless  these  are  justified  under  cuTumstances  set  forth  in  the 
Agreement.  At  the  present  time  there  are  relatively  few  quantitative 
re-strictions  remaining  on  manufactm^ed  goods  in  Western  Europe. 
Xo  manufactured  article  of  significant  export  interest  to  the  United 
States  remains  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions  in  the  JEEC.  A 
number  of  agiicultm^al  commodities,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
liberalized,  and  U.S.  coal  still  faces  a  nimiber  of  Western  European 
nontariff  trade  barriers. 

In  1964  the  United  States  continued  to  luilize  the  GATT  to  obtain 
removal  of  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports.  Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  of 
the  General  Agreement  provide  for  general  consultative  and  complaint 
procedm^es  to  be  tised  by  any  contracting  party  of  tlie  GATT  if 
another  contracting  party  maintains  import  restrictions  without 
justification.  As  an  outcome  of  consultations  held  by  the  United 
States  during  the  year  under  this  procedure,  Austria  liberalized  87 
subtarifi'  items  ranging  fi^om  perfume  to  clutch  linings;  Germany 
eased  restrictions  on  processed  fruits:  France  eased  restrictions  on 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables:  and  the  United  Kingdom  liberahzed 
frozen  citrus  juices. 

In  addition  to  actions  following  the  relatively  formal  procedme  of 
consultations  or  complaints  under  articles  XXTI  and  XXIII.  Den- 
mark, Spain,  and  Japan — in  accord  with  their  general  GATT  obliga- 
tions— removed  import  restrictions  in  1964  on  a  broad  range  of  items, 
including  a  number  of  commodities  of  significant  export  interest  to 
the  United  States. 
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Commodity  Trade 

The  United  Nations  occupies  an  important  position  in  international 
commodity  activities  in  several  respects.  On  the  one  hand,  it  provides 
a  forum  for  general  consideration  of  the  problems  of  commodity  trade 
and  ways  to  deal  with  them.  Its  Commission  on  International  Com- 
modity Trade  (CICT),  which  has  been  the  focal  point  of  this  work  in 
recent  years,  did  not  meet  in  1964  since  arrangements  were  underway 
for  its  work  to  be  taken  over  by  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UNCTAD— see  page  127). 

In  addition,  the  United  Nations  plays  a  part  in  facilitating  exami- 
nation of  individual  commodity  problems  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
The  U.N.  Secretary-General,  advised  by  a  small  advisory  group  of 
experts  known  as  the  Interim.  Coordinating  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Commodity  Arrangements  (ICCICA),  convenes  commodity 
(negotiating)  conferences  upon  request.  The  ICCICA  sponsors  other 
intergovernmental  meetings  on  individual  commodity  problems,  in- 
cluding those  leading  to  the  formation  of  permanent  commodity 
study  groups,  and  maintains  close  contact  with  all  organizations  active 
on  commodity  problems.  It  submits  an  annual  report  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  concerning  the  full  range  of  international 
commodity  activities. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  (FAO — see  page  184),  a 
U.N.  Specialized  Agency,  deals  with  both  general  and  specific  prob- 
lems of  production  and  trade  in  agricultural  products  through  its 
Committee  on  Commodity  Problems  and  various  commodity  study 
groups  which  it  has  sponsored. 

The  United  States  regularly  participates  in  all  these  various  U.N. 
activities  both  in  the  light  of  its  direct  interests  as  a  major  exporter 
and  importer  of  primary  commodities  and  of  the  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  this  work. 

Activities  on  Individual  Commodities 

The  International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group,  originally  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations,  has  become  a  valuable  instrument  for  develop- 
ing statistics  and  forward  estimates  of  supply  and  demand  of  the  two 
metals.  It  also  sponsored  a  continuing  exchange  of  views  among 
producing  and  consuming  countries  regarding  measures  which  may 
improve  conditions  of  trade.  The  1964  meeting  of  the  Gr^up  took 
place  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general  shortage  of  these  metals,  as 
evidenced  by  rising  prices  and  declining  stocks.  The  Group  noted, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  planned  changes  in  mine  and  smelter  facilities, 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  productionof  both  metals  was  in  prospect 
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in  the  next  few  years.  It  initiated  steps  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States  to  develop  forecasts  of  supply  and  demand  through  1970;  it  also 
asked  a  special  working  group  to  continue  studies  of  possible  inter- 
governmental measures  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  and  to  eliminate  excessive  price  fluctuations. 

The  U.N.  Committee  on  Tungsten  continued  its  activities,  with  U.S. 
support,  aimed  at  improved  statistics  and  consideration  of  possible 
forms  of  international  cooperation  to  stabilize  the  market. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  the  FAO  Committee  on  Commodity 
Problems  and  subsidiary  groups  dealt  with  a  widening  range  of  individ- 
ual commodity  problems.  The  United  States  actively  participated 
in  most  of  this  work.  The  following  activities  were  of  particular 
interest  in  1964:  (1)  the  group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products 
gave  preliminary  consideration  to  broadening  its  terms  of  reference  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  fats  and  oils;  (2)  an  ad  hoc  meeting  on  bananas 
agreed  to  recommend  establishment  of  a  study  group;  (3)  the  first 
meeting  of  a  Study  Group  on  Jute,  Kenaf  and  Allied  Fibers  was  held; 
and  (4)  the  joint  session  of  FAO  groups  on  grains  and  rice  considered 
the  interrelationship  between  the  two  products  and  initiated  a  study 
of  ways  to  expand  trade  in  rice. 

Commodity  Trade  and  UNCTAD 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD— see  page  127)  met  March  23-June  16,  1964,  and  provided 
the  occasion  for  the  first  comprehensive  effort  to  define  the  elements 
of  an  up-to-date  international  commodity  policy,  giving  due  weight 
tojthe  importance  of  commodity  trade  to  the  developing  countries. 

Price  instability  and  the  more  or  less  static  demand  that  characterized 
commodity  trade  have  been  major  factors  in  contributing  to  the  rel- 
atively slow  growth  in  the  export  earnings  of  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  developing  countries  sought  recommendations  by  the  Con- 
ference that  would  stimulate  action  on  three  main  fronts:  (a)  better 
access  to  markets  in  the  developed  countries  through  reduction  of 
barriers  to  trade  and  consumption,  (b)  intensified  efforts  to  stabilize 
and  improve  the  conditions  in  particular  commodity  markets  through 
international  commodity  arrangements  (i.e.,  commodity  agreements, 
study  groups,  or  other  consultative  arrangements),  and  (c)  enlarged 
facilities  for  compensatory  financing  to  offset  losses  in  export  earnings 
of  developing  countries  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  other  measures. 
They  also  laid  great  stress  on  diversification  of  their  trade  in  the  field 
of  manufactures  and  semi-manufactures  as  the  long-term  answer  to 
their  trade  problems. 
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The  United  States  was  able  to  agree  broadly  that  action  on  these 
various  fronts  was  desirable,  although  it  did  not  support  in  detail  all 
of  the  demands  of  the  developing  countries.  The  U.S.  approach  to 
these  problems  placed  major  emphasis  on  market  access,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  potential  of  the  ' 'Kennedy  Round' ^  of  trade 
negotiations  for  broadening  the  market  opportunities  of  the  devel- 
oping coim tries.  The  United  States  also  confirmed  a  willingness  to 
consider  the  need  for  commodity  arrangements  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  its  desire  that  the  International  Monetary  Fund's  (IMF — 
see  page  183)  new  compensatory  financing  facihty  for  short-term  fluc- 
tuations in  developing  countries'  export  earnings  be  used  in  a  liberal 
and  practical  manner,  and  its  readiness  to  join  in  considering  what 
supplementary  measures  may  be  needed  to  offset  long-term  declines 
in  export  earnings  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  IMF  facility. 
The  UNCTAD  adopted  recommendations  which  represent  modest 
but  significant  advances  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Those  recommendations  on  market  access  addressed  to  the  Western 
industrialized  countries  were  patterned  after  certain  recommendations 
previously  developed  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT — see  page  131)  to  promote  the  gradual  reduction  of  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  on  products  of  particular  importance  in  the  ex- 
ports of  developing  countries,  but  were  somewhat  broader  in  scope. 
Other  recommendations  were  addressed  to  the  centrally  planned 
economies  regarding  measures  they  can  take  to  provide  larger  and 
more  profitable  markets  for  the  commodity  exports  of  developing 
countries. 

In  addition  to  promoting  stability,  UNCTAD  recommendations 
on  commodity  arrangements  encouraged  greater  attention  in  com- 
modity agreements,  study  groups,  and  other  arrangements  to  the 
need  for  stimulating  growth  in  the  commodity  export  earnings  of 
the  developing  countries  and  outlined  certain  objectives  and  principles 
to  this  end.  They  also  recommended  functions  for  a  new  U.N. 
commodity  body  within  the  continuing  machinery  of  UNCTAD. 
This  body  was  designed  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  CICT  and  to 
stimulate  case-by-case  action  on  particular  primary  products  vvdth 
the  hope  of  promoting  a  more  effective  overall  attack  on  commodity 
problems. 

The  UNCTAD  recommendations  on  compensatory  financing  and 
supplementary  financing  aimed  at  (a)  possibly  strengthening  the 
existing  IMF  facility  for  offsetting  short-term  losses  in  export  earn- 
ings of  developing  countries  and  (b)  possibly  supplementing  this 
facihty  with  new  procedures  to  deal  with  long-term  losses  in  export 
earnings  arising  from  factors  beyond  a  country's  control,  where  these 
threaten  to  disrupt  development  programs. 
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Other  UXCTAD  recommendations  on  commodity  problems  dealt 
with  synthetics,  production  and  marketing  methods,  developing 
countries,  and  the  World  Food  Program. 

'Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE^ 

The  United  States  continued  in  1964  to  participate  actively  in  the 
work  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE).  In  addition 
to  having  an  eight-man  delegation  at  the  ECE's  19th  plenary  session 
(Geneva,  April  13-May  1).  the  United  States  was  represented  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Committees  on  Agricultural  Problems.  Coal,  Electric 
Power.  Gas,  Housing,  Inland  Transport.  Steel.  Timber,  and  Trade. 
American  delegates  and  experts  also  attended  the  meeting  of  Senior 
Economic  Advisers,  the  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  to  Study 
Problems  of  East-West  Trade,  and  the  sessions  of  mmierous  sub- 
committees and  working  groups. 

In  the  coiu"se  of  1964  the  United  States  cooperated  with  the  ECE 
in  its  work  on  numerous  studies  and  other  projects.  Various  U.S. 
Government  agencies  answered  ECE  questionnaires  and  supplied 
other  types  of  data.  Progress  was  made  on  such  matters  as  standard- 
izing export  documents,  on  developing  origin  to  destination  (through) 
bills  of  lading,  on  resolving  shipping  container  problems,  and  on 
adopting  uniform  standards  for  various  food  prodticts. 

Issues  growing  out  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UXCTAD — see  page  127)  tended  to  overshadow  other 
ECE  activities.  In  regard  to  these  other  ECE  activities,  U.S. 
support  for  the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  on  East-West 
Trade  seemed  to  be  welcomed  by  both  the  Eastern  bloc  and  the  West. 

Spanning  the  Iron  Curtain  as  it  does,  the  ECE  is  a  uniqtie  organiza- 
tion in  Europe.  This  special  status  carries  with  it  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  While  it  may  serve  for  futiu'e  ''bridge-building" 
between  East  and  West,  it  also  is  prey  to,  and  mhrors,  most  of  the 
differences  between  the  East  and  West.  The  plenary  session  held  in 
1964.  however,  was  probably  the  least  political  and  polemic  since  the 
ECE's  establishment  in  1947.  While  still  occm-ring,  Coromimist  bloc 
attacks  on  such  traditional  themes  as  the  Eiu^opean  Common  Market, 
barriers  to  East-West  trade,  and  the  nonrepresentation  of  the  Eastern 
Zone  of  Germany  were  lacking  in  the  vigor  and  vehemence  of  previous 
years. 

The  Communist  countries  continued  earher  efforts  to  secure  an 
expansion  of  the  Commission's  scientific  and  technical  work  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  flow  of  Western  technology  to  the  bloc.  As  in  earlier 
years,  they  lu-ged  that  the  Industry  and  Materials  Committee  be 
reactivated  so  that  important  work  in  the  field  of  chemical  and 
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eng-ineering  industries,  long  neglected  by  the  ECE,  could  be  taken  up. 
The  Communist  countries  claimed  that  these  were  the  subjects  that 
should  be  emphasized  in  the  work  of  the  committees.  They  main- 
tained that  the  committees  spent  too  much  time  on  economic  and 
statistical  studies  which  they  believed  were  of  lesser  importance. 
The  bloc's  proposals  in  this  field,  as  embodied  in  various  resolutions, 
were  either  rejected  outright  in  the  plenary  session  or  sufficiently 
amended  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  United  States  and,  generally,  to 
the  West. 

The  dominant  Western  theme  in  the  ECE,  fully  supported  by  the 
United  States,  remained  the  streamlining  of  the  Commission's  sub- 
ordinate bodies,  the  concentration  of  work  on  projects  carrying  the 
highest  priority,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  meetings,  and  the 
postponement  of  less  important  meetings.  The  United  States  in 
cooperation  with  other  Western  countries  advocated  a  continuing 
concentration  on  economic  and  statistical  projects  in  which  there 
could  be  a  fruitful  East-West  exchange. 

The  25th  session  of  the  ECE  Housing,  Building,  and  Planning 
Committee  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  June  2-5,  1964.  This  was 
the  first  ECE  meeting  for  which  the  United  States  served  as  host. 
The  session  was  followed  by  a  study  tour  of  American  cities.  This 
study  tour  was  valuable  in  presenting  the  American  housing  picture 
to  other  members  of  the  ECE,  fostering  a  useful  exchange  of  infor- 
mation in  an  important  area,  and  also  serving  to  demonstrate  the 
continuing  interest  of  the  United  States  in  supporting  the  ECE. 

The  reason  for  this  support  was  expressed  by  Walter  Kotschnig,  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  19th  plenary  session,  as  follows: 

As  he  [the  Soviet  Representative]  said  yesterday,  the  lessening  of  tension  be- 
tween East  and  West  will  make  it  possible  for  the  ECE  to  make  the  real  contri- 
butions which  it  has  to  offer.  The  ECE  has  an  important  place  in  the  consideration 
of  East- West  economic  problems.  The  Commission  should  emphasize  research 
and  studies  designed  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  two  systems  represented  in  this  group. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE^ 

The  United  States  has  been  a  full  member  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  xisia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE)  since  its  establishment 
in  1947.  A  seven-man  U.S.  delegation,  headed  by  former  Ambassador 
Kenneth  T.  Young,  attended  the  20th  plenary  session  at  Tehran, 
Iran,  from  March  2-17,  1964.  At  this  session  the  United  States 
demonstrated  its  concern  with  the  problems  of  the  developing  countries 
of  the  region  by  proposing  ECAFE  consideration  of  a  concept  of 
economic  development  planned  around  rural  market  towns. 
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In  the  course  of  his  major  address  at  the  session,  Mr.  Young  stated: 

I  wonder  if  we  might  not  look  for  a  break  through  to  quicker  rural  progress  in  a 
concept  of  town-centered  planning  of  all  phases  of  development.  This  concept 
could  be  described  as  a  technologically  progressive,  politically  integrated  but 
geogi-aphically  decentralized  society  organized  along  town-centered  lines.  This 
would  mean  a  new  emphasis  to  meet  the  needs  of  rapidly  expanding  rural  popu- 
lations which  are  experiencing  low  standards  of  living,  under-employment,  under- 
consumption and  migration  of  increasing  numbers  of  people  unprepared  to  hve 
in  and  find  work  in  already-  sprawUng  cities. 

Between  the  extremes  of  urban  bigness  and  village  smallness,  a  town-building 
progi-am  could  interject  a  combination  of  public  services,  a  market  environment 
and  the  dispersal  of  industry.  Better  than  the  small  \-illage,  the  town  could 
pro\ide  centralized  training  institutions,  public  works,  agricultural  extension 
services,  medical  care,  specialized  trade  production,  and  credit  facilities  and  ade- 
quate markets.  Better  than  the  huge  metropolis,  the  new  town  would  be  able  to 
provide  an  acceptable  way  of  life  for  under-employed  farm  families.  It  could  do 
this  by  fostering  new  opportunities  for  training  and  employment,  particularly  in 
light  industries,  and  b}^  affording  its  residents  with  adequate  social  services. 

This  U.S.  initiative  was  well  received,  despite  the  fact  that  major 
attention  at  the  ECAFE  session  was  focused  upon  the  then  upcoming 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD — 
see  page  127). 

Besides  the  plenary  session  the  United  States  participated  in  all  of 
the  more  important  ECAFE  meetings  to  which  it  was  invited.  These 
included  the  annual  meetings  of  the  three  standing  committees  of  the 
Commission,  Trade,  Industry  and  Natural  Resources,  and  Inland 
Transport  and  Communications.  Other  meetings  attended  by  U.S. 
delegations  dealt  with  water  resources,  natural  gas,  metals  and  en- 
gineering, statistics  and  planning. 

In  accordance  with  a  major  recommendation  of  the  Ministerial 
Conference  on  Asian  Economic  Cooperation  (which  was  held  at  Manila 
in  December  1963,  and  to  which  only  regional  members  of  the  ECAFE 
were  invited)  and  with  the  subsequent  concurrence  of  aU  member 
coimtries  at  the  20th  plenary  session  which  met  in  Tehran  in  March 
1964,  an  Experts  Group  was  formed  in  1964  to  study  the  possibility  of 
creating  an  Asian  Development  Bank.  Toward  the  end  of  the  3'ear 
the  Group  submitted  its  report  for  further  consideration  by  member 
countries  of  the  Commission. 

The  Committee  for  Coordination  of  Investigations  of  the  Lower 
Mekong  Basin  (Mekong  Committee),  although  legally  an  autonomous 
entity  comprising  the  four  riparian  states  (Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  Viet-Nam),  is  strongly  supported  by  ECAFE.  During  1964  the 
Mekong  program  continued  to  receive  assistance  from  the  L'nited 
States  as  well  as  from  20  other  members  of  the  L'nited  Nations,  11 
U.N.  agencies,  3  private  foundations,  and  3  private  companies.  The 
study  phase  of  the  program  was  so  far  advanced  by  the  end  of  1964 
that  serious  consideration  was  being  given  to  project  implementation. 
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Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA) 

The  United  States  as  a  full  member  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America  (ECLA)  participated  in  four  meetings  of  Com- 
mission bodies  during  1964.  Plenary  sessions  of  the  full  Commission 
are  convened  biennially  and  since  the  last  such  conference  was  held 
in  1963,  there  was  none  during  the  year  under  review.  In  accordance 
with  customary  practice  during  intervening  years,  there  was  a  brief 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  ECLA  headquarters  in 
Santiago  from  February  12-14,  1964,  in  which  the  United  States 
participated.  This  Committee  normally  consists  of  representatives 
of  Diplomatic  Missions  whose  countries  are  members  of  ECLA  and 
which  are  accredited  to  the  Government  of  Chile. 

During  1964  the  United  States  also  participated  in  a  Latin  American 
Seminar  on  Rural  Electrification  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  the 
Inter-American  Seminar  on  Civil  Registration  in  Lima,  Peru. 

While  the  United  States  was  not  invited  to  participate  in  the  ECLA- 
sponsored  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD — see  page  127)  preparatory  meeting  at  Brasilia  from 
January  20-25,  1964,  it  later  participated  in  the  post-UNCTAD 
meeting  of  the  ECLA  Trade  Committee,  which  was  convened  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  from  November  9-13,  1964. 

The  ECLA  concentrated  primarily  during  1964  on  UNCTAD  and 
on  the  problem  of  economic  integration  in  Latin  America.  In  tackling 
the  latter  question,  the  ECLA  has  had  a  notable  success  in  sponsoring 
the  creation  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  and  the  Central 
American  Common  Market.  In  the  past  year  the  ECLA  continued 
its  efforts  to  find  a  formula  which  would  permit  an  increasing  number 
of  nations  to  participate  in  economic  integration.  At  the  same  time 
it  carried  out  various  studies  and  surveys  which  would  increase  the 
extent  in  depth  of  this  integration — studies  on  such  items  as  a  system 
of  multilateral  payments,  tariff  structures,  the  structure  of  export 
prices,  labor  costs,  the  export  of  manufactures,  tax  systems,  distri- 
bution of  income,  and  the  relationship  between  population  growth 
and  economic  development.  Also,  the  ECLA  resumed  publishing 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  economic  and  statistical  information  on 
Latin  America,  the  Economic  Survey  oj  Latin  America. 

Cooperation  between  the  ECLA  Secretariat  and  that  of  the  Latin 
American  Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Planning,  which  the 
ECLA  founded,  was  concentrated  mainly  in  the  following  three  fields: 
(1)  advisory  assistance  to  member  governments  in  regard  to  the 
programing  of  their  economic  development  plans,  (2)  research  designed 
to  improve  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  in  Latin  America,  and 
(3)  the  training  of  economists. 
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Eco7io7?2ic  Commission  for  Africa  ^ECA^ 

In  consonance  with  oiii-  desire  to  help  tether  African  iinity  and 
development,  the  United  States  continue 1964  to  give  active 
support  and  enc :  v :  r-iv-i^:  :  ;        "-ri:  :-  :      :;r  economic  and 

social  developme:::  ci.:::-'!:  ov  r_e  Ec':  :i  :  m:':  l  ommission  for  Africa 
■'EGA  .  This  support  entailed  not  onlv  participarion  in  the  more 
important  EGA  me-::::^-  :v lintenance  of  a  full-time  U.S. 

liaison  officer  to  the  El-i  ^-  ::  -:i.Li^:  m  Addis  Ababa,  bnt  also  certain 
technical  and  financial  assistance. 

In  addition  to  its  bilater;  ■  v^  in  Airi  v.  scholarship 

program,  its  participation  in  E  :  :a-; .  :r  Eiograni-.  and  svch 
actiTities  as  are  represented  by  the  presence  v:  n:  re  than  3.500  Peace 
Corps  personnel  in  Africa — aU  of  which  ccntnouvr  :he  EGA's  over- 
all obj  ectives — the  United  States  continued  its  s vpp  ::  :  :  :  the  African 
Institute  for  Economic  Development  and  Training  in  Dakar  and 
renewed  its  pledge  to  cvr^sirer  I:  :.r.=  to  projerrs  ^r  'r.s'red  by  the 
African  Development  Biinn.  Als:  rnder  consiaeraiijn  at  the  end 
of  the  year  were  assistance  to  an  EG  A-sponsored,  teleconimurdcation 
project  and  a  transport  survey. 

A  Special  Fimd  'see  page  IIS,  projec-t  provided  r-r  i  gran^  over  a 
period  of  5  years  of  §3.5  million  to  the  Afric:  r-  T:.-:::  r;^  :  :r  E-:  :n:rnic 
Development  and  Training.  Before  the  Institute  opened,  the 
United  States  contributed  §25,000  for  a  summer  course.  Several 
hundred  technical  books  were  also  given  to  the  Institute.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  dispersed  850.000  in  1964  to  cover  half  of  the 
cost  of  special  summer  courses  for  outstanding  pre-final  year  students 
of  economics  and  for  teachers  of  economics  in  Afiican  institutions. 
The  United  States  made  a  commitment  to  continue  the  same  amount 
of  support  for  this  purpose  during  1965.  PinaUy,  the  United  States 
undertook  to  find  American  instructors  for  the  Institute  and  to  pro- 
vide the  services  of  short-term  U.S.  consultant-lecturers. 

The  Institute's  first  annual  9-month  course  began  on  December  2. 
1963.  with  9  French-speaking  and  14  Er.^O:-:---peaking  students. 

The  Special  Fund  grant  of  S3. 5  milHon  was  contingent  upon  the 
African  countries  making  available  an  additional  minimum  amount 
of  §300,000.  This  stim  having  been  met,  the  Plan  of  Operations  for 
U.X.  Special  Fund  Support  was  signed  on  Xove:r/       2',  1964. 

One  of  EGA's  most  notable  achievements  has  been  r.-  sponsorship 
of  the  creation  of  the  African  Development  Bank.  On  September 
lOj  1964,  the  Agreement  Establishing  the  African  Development 
Bank  (signed  August  4,  1963;  entered  into  force  &r:*:'niaticaUy  when 
the  requisite  number  of  signatory  nations  comply       the  ratification 
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procedures.  Although  the  EGA  was  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  idea  of  the  Bank,  and  will  probably  receive  annual  reports  from 
the  institution,  the  Bank,  when  it  becomes  operative,  will  be  an 
autonomous  body.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  economic  coopera- 
tion among  members,  stimulate  intraregional  trade,  promote  the  in- 
vestment of  public  and  private  capital,  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  development  projects. 

U.S.  offers  of  assistance  to  the  African  Development  Bank  date 
back  to  the  fifth  plenary  session  of  the  EGA  in  1963.  The  most  recent 
expression  of  U.S.  support  was  made  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
elected  Board  of  Governors  in  November  1964.  Ambassador  Elbert 
Mathews,  the  U.S.  Representative,  said: 

The  United  States  has  offered  technical  assistance  for  the  vital  early  phase  of 
establishing  the  Bank.  .  .  ,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  furnish  experienced 
advisers  to  work  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Bank  ....  In  this  connection 
we  are  willing  to  provide  special  training  at  the  Bank's  headquarters  ....  In 
addition  the  United  States  is  ready  to  help  train  African  officials  of  the  Bank  in 
the  United  States  ....  Once  the  Bank  is  ready  to  make  loans  we  will  be  ready 
to  consider  on  a  case  by  case  basis  the  Bank's  requests  for  loans  to  help  finance 
individual  projects  in  which  it  is  interested. 

Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner,  Executive  Secretary  for  the  EGA,  came  to 
Washington  in  January  1964  to  discuss  the  varied  aspects  of  U.S. 
support  for  the  Gommission's  programs.  He  met  with  high-ranking 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State,  including  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs  Harlan  Gleveland  and  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Affairs  G.  Mennen  Williams.  Discussions 
centered  on  U.S.  support  for  the  African  Institute  and  on  technical 
assistance  for  the  African  Development  Bank.  These  were  con- 
sidered highly  useful,  both  as  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  as  a  practical 
discussion  of  problems  and  methods. 

As  an  intergovernmental  body,  the  EGA  operated  during  1964 
through  standing  committees  and  ad  hoc  meetings.  The  United 
States  participated  through  observer  delegates  in  the  following:  the 
Industrial  Goordination  Gonference  for  West  Africa,  held  at  Bamako, 
Mali,  in  September;  the  Gonference  of  Asian  Planners,  at  Dakar, 
Senegal,  in  November;  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  African  Development  Bank,  at  Lagos,  Nigeria,  in  Novem- 
ber; and  the  Standing  Gommittee  on  Housing  and  Physical  Planning, 
at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  November  23  to  Decem_ber  4. 

Besides  participating  in  the  sixth  plenary  session  at  Addis  Ababa 
in  February,  the  United  States  also  attended  the  African  Air  Trans- 
port Gonference  at  Addis  Ababa  in  November,  a  meeting  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  EGA  and  the  International  Givil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion (IGAO— see  page  206). 
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SOCIAL  COOPERATION 

Social  Development 

The  term  '"'social  development"'  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  activi- 
ties in  health  and  nutrition,  labor  standards,  education,  vocational 
training,  housing  and  urban  development,  and  social  weKare.  The 
division  of  work  within  the  United  Nations  places  responsibility  for 
the  initiation  and  development  of  the  overall  social  development 
policy  and  programs  in  the  hands  of  the  U.X.  Social  Commission, 
whose  work  is  reviewed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
by  the  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural  (Thu^d)  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Programs  in  this  area  are  also  carried  out 
by  a  nimiber  of  other  U.X.  organs:  stich  Specialized  Agencies  as  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO — see  page  202; ;  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO — see  page  1S9J;  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  fUXESCO — see  page 
194);  and  such  special  bodies  as  the  United  Xations  Children's  Fund 
(UXICEF — -see  page  157;  and  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Eefugees  (UXHCR — see  page  153).  Specific  aspects  of  social 
policy  are  the  concern  of  the  Population  Commission,  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  the  Commission  on  the  Stattis  of  Women,  and 
the  X'arcotic  Drtigs  Commission. 

The  United  States  is  du^ectly  represented  in  all  of  these  bodies  and 
continued  during  1964  to  maintain  its  goal  of  speeding  up  the  process 
of  development  through  initiation  and  support  of  U.X.  social  pro- 
grams which  contribute  to  the  total  development  process. 

Social  Planning 

The  Social  Com  mission  did  not  meet  in  1964,  owing  to  the  altera- 
tions being  made  to  the  U.X.  buildings  in  Xew  York  City.  The  16th 
session  of  the  Commission  meeting  in  1965  will  therefore  resume 
consideration  of  items  related  to  social  planning  resulting  from  the 
deliberation  of  the  Commission  at  its  15th  session  in  1963. 

During  1964  the  regular  annual  sessions  of  the  regional  economic 
commissions  discussed  a  number  of  items  relevant  to  social  planning. 
The  20th  session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (ECAFE— see  page  137),  which  met  from  :March  2-17,  1964, 
considered  the  social  aspects  of  economic  development  in  the  ECAFE 
region,  including  the  report  of  a  group  of  experts  on  social  develop- 
ment planning  which  met  in  1963.  In  the  discussion  on  this  item, 
the  U.S.  Representative,  Kenneth  Young,  stated  that  ''because  the 
ultimate  goal  of  economic  development  is  the  welfare  of  people,  it  is 
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imperative  that  any  program  of  national  development  include  con- 
comitant plans  for  social  development."  He  supported  recommienda- 
tions  made  by  the  group  of  experts  concerning  social  planning.  The 
experts  recommended  that  the  training  of  skilled  personnel  be  em- 
phasized and  proposed  that  the  Asia  Institute  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Planning  and  ECAFE  expand  the  programs  of  training 
and  research  in  the  field  of  social  development  planning.  During 
1964  the  ECAFE  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  UNESCO  in  areas 
related  to  social  planning — i.e.,  in  the  organization  of  a  Seminar  on 
Investment  in  Education  and  Economic  Development  (Aprn  1964) 
and  in  the  work  of  the  UNESCO  Research  Center  for  Social  and 
Economic  Development  in  Southern  Asia  at  New  Delhi,  India. 

The  10th  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA — see  page  139),  which  met  in 
February  1964,  considered  a  report  on  the  growth  and  activities  of 
the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Planning, 
established  b}^  the  ECLA  in  1962.  The  ECLA  Secretariat  worked 
closely  with  the  Institute  in  investigating  the  different  factors  of 
social  planning  and  prepared  a  guide  to  key  issues  in  this  field. 

The  6th  session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (EC A — see 
page  140),  which  also  met  in  February  1964,  considered  the  report  of 
a  meeting  of  experts  on  the  problems  involved  in  integrating  social 
planning  with  overall  planning  and  also  discussed  the  need  to 
give  as  much  attention  to  social  development  as  to  economic  develop- 
ment. The  ECA  session  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  findings 
of  the  expert  gToup.  The  resolution  urged  tlie  Commission's  Execu- 
tive Secretary  to  mtensify  work  on  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
social  development  planning  and  to  expand  technical  assistance  and 
advisory  services  to  member  governments  on  the  following  methods 
and  techniques:  the  integration  of  social  progTams  with  economic 
programs,  the  criteria  for  resource  allocation,  and  the  formulation  of 
social  development  objectives  and  policies  in  relation  to  the  need  for 
accelerated  economic  development. 

All  of  these  regional  activities  are  in  accord  with  the  position  the 
United  States  has  consistently  taken  in  the  Social  Commission  and  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  namely,  that  social  planning  must 
be  an  integTal  part  of  the  development  process. 

Since  the  Social  Commission  did  not  meet  in  1964,  the  37th  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  met  from  July-August 
1964,  held  only  a  limited  debate  on  the  item  of  social  development  and 
planning.  At  that  time,  however,  the  United  States  emphasized  the 
importance  it  attached  to  such  studies  as  the  Report  on  Metiiods  of 
Determining  Social  Allocations.  This  report  and  the  work  program  of 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  were  referred  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Social 
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Commission,  to  be  held  in  May  1965,  for  consideration  before  being 
taken  up  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


The  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  represent  the  operational  arm 
of  the  U.N.  social  weKare  program.  Established  on  an  emergency 
basis  in  1946,  the  program  proved  highly  popular  with  developing 
countries  and  has  been  on  a  continuing  basis  since  1950.  The  United 
States  has  been  identified  as  a  strong  supporter  of  these  services  and 
it  benefits  from,  as  well  as  contributes  to,  the  technical  exchange. 
Social  welfare  experts,  fellowships  and  scholarships,  seminars,  technical 
literature,  and  pilot  demonstration  activities  are  authorized  as  part  of 
this  activity.  In  response  to  requests  from  countries  for  these  services, 
U.N.  funds  have  been  increased  from  approximately  $700,000  in  1946 
to  $2,105,000  in  1964.  The  technical  fields  established  ui  the  work 
program  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  namely,  social  welfare,  including 
family  and  child  welfare;  community  organization;  administration 
and  research;  social  work  education;  community  development; 
rehabilitation;  social  defense;  and  social  aspects  of  housing  are  all 
included  in  this  program. 

0\er  a  third  of  the  U.N.  fellows  studying  social  welfare  come  to  the 
United  States  to  observe  our  social  welfare  services  or  enroll  in  our 
schools  of  social  work.  During  1964  there  were  75  U.N.  social  welfare 
fellows  in  the  United  States  from  41  different  countries.  Most  of 
the  U.N.  fellows  come  from  key  posts  in  their  home  countries.  For 
example,  in  1964  there  were  welfare  officials  from  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
and  Social  Insurance,  Cyprus;  the  Provincial  Social  Services,  the 
Republic  of  China  and  Indonesia;  Mimicipal  Services  for  Social 
Welfare,  the  Netherlands;  Social  Welfare  Administration,  the  Philip- 
pines; and  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  Turkey.  Other 
countries,  such  as  Pakistan,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public also  sent  officials  for  study  of  social  welfare  planning. 

Training  was  another  area  of  great  interest  as  countries  sought  to 
develop  personnel  for  expanding  social  welfare  services.  In  1964 
faculty  members  came  from  schools  of  social  work  in  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Ethiopia,  Iran,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Switzerland,  and 
Turkey.  Other  fellows  were  concerned  with  specialized  services 
such  as  child  welfare  and  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
still  others,  with  new  methods  in  research  and  statistics.  A  marked 
trend  during  1964  was  the  expanded  use  of  social  agencies  in  the 
United  States  to  train  U.N.  fellows  in  community  development 
methods  and  community  action  programs.    Neighborhood  centers, 
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settlement  houses,  and  municipal  planning  commissions  increasingly 
appear  as  the  field  work  centers  for  student  training. 

The  United  States  gains  a  great  deal  from  this  exchange.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  graduate  schools  of  social  work  in  the  United 
States  have  international  students  enrolled.  The  visitors  from  other 
countries  share  their  knowledge  with  colleagues  in  the  universities 
and  with  staffs  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies  where  field  instruction 
is  provided. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  made  by  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  is  the  provision  of  skilled  and  knowledgeable 
personnel  to  serve  as  technical  advisers  to  countries  desperately 
trjdng  to  provide  a  better  life  for  all  of  their  population.  In  1964 
the  United  Nations  had  approximately  50  social  welfare  advisers 
in  countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  iVm erica  working  with  govern- 
ments to  develop  services.  About  a  third  of  these  were  Americans. 
In  1964  American  social  workers  were  serving  as  family  and  child 
welfare  advisers  in  Cyprus,  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Turkey. 

Under  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services,  field  surveys  are 
made  to  determine  current  country  needs.  A  survey  of  social  welfare 
training  in  Africa  took  place  from  October  to  December  1964,  orga- 
nized by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (EC A — see  page  140) 
in  collaboration  with  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF — see  page  157),  and  the  International 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work.  The  purposes  of  the  project 
were :  (a)  to  assess  the  formal  and  in-service  training  programs  in  rela- 
tion to  the  practical  needs  of  the  six  countries  visited — Algeria,  Congo 
(Leopoldville) ,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic ;  (b)  to  determine  the  areas  and  ways  in  which  these  programs 
could  be  strengthened;  and  (c)  to  formulate  recommendations  on  such 
technical  assistance  as  would  be  required,  on  both  a  national  and  a 
subregional  basis.  The  findings  are  being  used  to  provide  technical 
aid  on  a  practical  basis  in  the  African  region.  Social  workers  from 
Canada,  France,  Haiti,  and  the  United  States  assisted  several  African 
countries  in  establishing  their  new  ministries  of  welfare  and  provided 
training  programs  to  staff  personnel  of  the  new  welfare  services. 

The  Hound-Table  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  for  Central  America 
and  Panama  was  convened  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  May  25-30, 
1964,  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  cooperation  with  the  UNICEF.  The 
meeting  provided  an  opportunity  for  officials  and  other  leaders  in 
family  and  child  welfare  programs  to  exchange  national  experiences 
and  to  consider  the  objectives  of  social  policy  and  the  place  of  family 
and  child  welfare  programs  in  the  overall  framework  of  planning  for 
national  development  programs. 
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A  European  social  welfare  program  which  utilizes  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services,  approximately 
$50,000  a  year,  contributes  substantially  to  new  knowledge  in  social 
welfare  administration.  A  European  expert  meeting  on  A/[ethodology 
of  National  Social  Service  Surveys  was  organized  under  this  program 
and  was  held  in  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  in  June  1964.  The 
report  resulting  from  this  session  has  been  utilized  by  U.S.  experts 
and  is  considered  of  excellent  quahty. 

A  number  of  countries  in  different  regions  were  using  technical 
assistance  in  community  development  under  the  Advisory  Social 
Welfare  Services  program.  For  example,  for  2  years  a  U.S.  citizen, 
who  is  a  senior  community  development  adviser  to  the  Government  of 
Nigeria,  helped  consolidate  the  various  community  activities  within 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  Development,  established  pilot  projects 
as  integrated  units  for  development,  and  assisted  in  improving  training 
programs  in  the  Shasha  River  Training  Center. 

Community  Development 

The  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies  gave  special 
emphasis  to  relating  community  development  programs  to  national 
development  and  to  increasing  the  economic  contribution  of  com- 
munity development. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  have  mutual 
interests  in  facilitating  greater  involvement  of  rural  populations  in 
national  economic  and  social  development  programs.  Inherent  in 
this  process  are  such  vital  problems  in  less  developed  countries  as 
motivation  to  develop;  organization;  research  and  training;  opera- 
tions and  financing  relative  to  community  development  and  other 
rural  programs;  citizens'  participation;  integration  of  community  de- 
velopment and  local  government;  political  stability;  rapid  growth  of 
population;  and  land  reform. 

Close  formal  and  informal  working  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  have  been  established  with  respect  to 
community  development  programs  in  a  number  of  the  countries.  For 
example,  in  Zambia  the  United  Nations  provided  an  m^ban  community 
development  adviser  whose  work  would  complement  the  U.S.  assistance 
program  in  rural  areas.  In  addition,  the  United  States  provided  a 
community  development  specialist  on  the  U.N.  Rural  Development 
Mission  to  the  Caribbean.  This  Mission  was  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  national  programs  in  agriculture,  education,  health,  com- 
munity development,  and  other  fields  of  rural  development  and  \vith 
the  effects  of  population  growth  on  rural-urban  migration  and  result- 
ing unemployment.    The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  are 
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exploring  the  possibility  of  a  clearing  house  for  literature  and  infor- 
mation on  community  development. 

The  need  to  accelerate  economic  development  has  led  to  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  many  governments  in  integrating  community 
development  into  their  economic  development  plans.  The  concept 
of  using  community  development  as  an  effective  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  national  planners  responsible  for  development  goals 
and  the  community  groups  who  must  achieve  these  goals  is  being 
accepted  by  many  countries. 

Since  the  Social  Commission  did  not  meet  in  1964,  there  has  been 
no  further  participation  by  the  United  States  in  U.N.  activities 
resulting  from  the  two  resolutions  on  land  reform  and  community 
development  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1963. 

However,  land  reform  remains  a  high  priority  problem  in  the  overall 
program  of  the  United  Nations.  During  1964  a  U.S.  Representative 
attended  two  sessions  of  the  International  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Development,  concerned  with  land  tenure  in  Latin  America. 

A  position  paper  on  land  reform  in  Latin  America  was  presented  by 
the  United  States  at  the  regional  conference  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  (FAO — see  page  184)  in  March  1965. 

Both  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States,  when  requested, 
provided  assistance  to  countries  engaged  in  land  reform  programs. 
Such  efforts  may  be  expected  to  result  in  increased  agricultural 
productivity,  wider  distribution  of  land  ownership  and  income,  and 
greater  political  stability  in  the  affected  countries. 

Social  Defense  Activities 

The  major  concern  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  U.N. 
program  of  social  defense  during  1964  related  to  the  preparations  for 
the  Third  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 
the  Treatment  of  Offenders  to  be  convened  in  Stockholm  in  August 
1965.  Monographs  are  being  prepared  for  the  United  States  to 
distribute  at  the  Congress.  These  pubHcations  will  highlight  major 
developments  and  progress  made  in  the  correctional  field  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  several  areas  which  are  included  on 
the  Congress  agenda,  in  the  period  since  the  last  Congress  in  August 
1960.  It  is  planned  to  publish  these  as  a  single  document  in  English, 
French,  and  Spanish. 

At  its  37th  session,  July- August  1964,  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council  considered  a  proposal  for  maintaining  U.N.  leadership 
in  the  field  of  social  defense.  The  proposal  grew  out  of  a  study  pre- 
pared for  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  by  Torsten  Eriksson,  Director- 
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General  of  the  Swedish  National  Prisons  Board.  It  recommended 
the  estabhshment  of  a  U.N.  Institute  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 
Treatment  of  Offenders  to  be  financed  out  of  the  regular  budget  of 
the  United  Nations  and  voluntary  contributions  from  governments 
and  nongovernmental  som-ces.  The  United  States  took  the  position 
that  while  it  does  not  favor  the  creation  of  new  international  machinery 
in  the  field  of  social  defense,  it  recognizes  the  need  for  additional 
financial  support  for  the  program.  The  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  meeting  was  therefore  authorized  to 
approve  a  request  to  the  Secretary-General  to  initiate  efforts  as  soon 
as  possible  to  obtain  voluntary  contributions  from  member  states  or 
from  private  sources  under  funds-in-trust  arrangements  to  be  ear- 
marked for  strengthening  the  social  defense  progi^am.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  decided,  however,  that  the  proposal  should  be 
deferred  until  the  1965  session  of  the  vSocial  Commission,  the  organ 
of  the  United  Nations  responsible  for  overall  social  development  pol- 
icy and  programs. 

HoMsingj  Building  and  Planning 

In  January  1964  the  Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning 
of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  held  its  second  meeting. 
Its  deliberations  resulted  in  a  resolution  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  Center  for  Housing,  Building  and  Planning  within  the  U.N. 
Secretariat.  The  recommendation  proposed  that  the  existing  staff 
of  the  Housing,  Building  and  Planning  Branch  of  the  Biu*eau  of  Social 
Affairs  be  absorbed  by  the  Center  and  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
enlarged  staff.  It  was  the  consensus  in  the  Committee  that  an  im- 
proved organizational  structure  was  necessary,  not  only  to  provide 
organizational  recognition  to  the  importance  of  housing  programs,  but 
also  to  make  for  more  effective  long-term  programing. 

The  Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning  also  dealt 
with  the  following  subjects:  industrialization  of  building,  financing 
housing  and  community  facilities,  planning  and  implementation  of 
pilot  projects,  research  training  and  information,  urban  and  regional 
planning,  and  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  following  natm^al 
disasters.  It  helped  establish  an  improved  framework  for  technical 
assistance  in  the  housing  and  m^ban  field  in  order  to  promote  a  more 
selective  program  closely  attuned  to  the  needs  of  and  circumstances  io 
developing  countries.  The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Committee  played 
an  active  role  in  the  discussion  of  all  these  questions. 

AX>  its  37th  session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  with  the 
support  of  the  United  States,  approved  the  Committee's  recoromenda- 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Housing,  Building  and  Plan- 
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ning  within  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  In  his  address  to  the  Council, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  Harlan 
Cleveland  stated  the  U.S.  view  that  the  new  Center  for  Housing, 
Building  and  Planning  'Vould  provide  the  strong  executive  capacity" 
which  is  needed  in  this  field. 

The  Center  was  charged  with  the  task  of  coordination  and  central 
guidance  of  the  housing,  building,  and  planning  activities  of  the  U.N. 
Secretariat,  the  Specialized  Agencies,  and  the  regional  economic 
commissions.  Not  only  is  it  to  assume  this  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  technical  assistance  activities,  but  it  is  also  to  coordinate  or,  where 
necessary,  undertake  or  promote  the  essential  studies  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  technical  aspects  of  housing,  building,  and  planning. 
In  addition,  it  is  to  develop  and  launch  pilot  projects  for  training  and 
demonstration  purposes  and  is  to  organize  the  cataloging  and  dis- 
semination of  information,  so  that  repetition  can  be  avoided. 

From  June  2-5,  1964,  the  25th  session  of  the  Committee  on  Housing, 
Building  and  Planning  of  the  regional  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  (ECE — see  page  137)  met  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  the 
close  of  its  meeting,  various  members  and  observers  participated  in 
a  13-day  tour  of  observation  and  study  of  U.S.  urban  and  housing 
programs,  activities,  and  techniques.  Responsibility  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  study  tour  for  the  40-odd  participants  was  borne  by  the 
U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The  costs  of  the  tour 
were  underwritten  by  a  private  foundation,  and,  in  addition,  the 
business  and  professional  communities  provided  generous  hospitality. 
The  objectives  of  the  United  States  were  largely  realized,  namely, 
(1)  to  reciprocate  past  hospitality  shown  by  various  European  nations 
to  U.S.  delegations;  and  (2)  to  show  official  delegations  from  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  the  working  of  the  U.S.  private,  com- 
petitive housing  industry  and  the  complementary  nature  of  govern- 
ment and  private  programs. 

During  1964  the  United  States  was  represented  at  two  working 
parties  of  this  same  ECE  Committee,  one  on  Urban  Renewal  and 
Planning  and  another  on  Building  Industry.  Howard  Wharton,  the 
U.S.  Representative  on  the  Working  Party  for  Urban  Renewal  and 
Planning,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  group.  An  official  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  Victor  Fischer,  attended,  in  an  observer  capacity, 
the  United  Nations  Seminar  on  New  Towns  and  Satellite  Cities  which 
was  held  in  Moscow. 

The  recently  established  Committee  on  Housing  and  Physical 
Planning  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
(ECA — see  page  140)  held  its  first  meeting  in  1964.  Since  the  United 
States  is  not  a  member  it  was  represented  by  observers.  The  Com- 
mittee considered  papers  prepared  by  the  ECA  Secretariat  on  house- 
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building  costs,  the  economics  of  grouped  housing,  the  building  materials 
industry,  housing  finance,  and  housing  needs.  In  response  to  an 
invitation  to  speak  to  the  Committee,  the  U.S.  observer  explained 
the  kinds  of  assistance  that  the  United  States  provides  bilaterally 
in  the  housing  and  urban  fields  and  indicated  how  interested  govern- 
ments could  proceed  if  they  desked  to  request  assistance.  Although 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Housing  and  Physical  Planning 
were  scheduled  to  last  2  weeks,  bitter  disagreement  over  the  seating 
of  the  delegation  from  Southern  Khodesia  led  to  premature  closure 
of  the  session  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

In  1964,  as  in  previous  years,  the  United  States  assisted  the  United 
Nations  in  recruiting  qualified  U.S.  citizens  for  U.N.  technical  assist- 
ance assignments  in  the  housing  and  m^ban  field.  In  addition,  one 
U.S.  Government  official  was  provided  for  a  similar  assignment  in 
Africa  and  another  U.S.  official  was  loaned  to  U.N.  Headquarters  to 
assist  in  preparation  of  reports  and  documents  for  che  second  meeting 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  Committee  on  Housing,  Build- 
ing and  Planning. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

The  19th  session  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  met  at  Geneva  from  Alay  4  to  9, 
1964.  Because  of  the  session's  short  duration,  the  agenda  was  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  items  relating  to  implementation  of  treaties  on 
narcotic  drugs. 

The  Commission  noted  that,  on  the  whole,  performance  by  govern- 
ments of  their  obligations  under  the  narcotics  treaties  was  satisfactory, 
although  in  a  number  of  instances  it  directed  the  U.N.  Secretariat  to 
ask  governments  for  fuller  particulars.  Interest  was  expressed  by  the 
Commission  in  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Training  School  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee  on  Illicit  Traffic  did  not  meet  in  1964.  Instead, 
illicit  traffic  was  discussed  in  plenary  by  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs.  The  Commission  concentrated  its  review  on  the  opium  and 
opiates  traffic  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East;  the  cannabis 
traffic,  particularly  in  the  Middle  East;  and  traffic  in  cocaine. 

The  Commission  found  that  in  the  Far  East  heavy  traffic  in  opium 
continued,  mainly  supplied  by  illicit  production  in  the  Burma-China- 
Laos-Thailand  border  region.  A  new  development  was  increased 
trafficking  in  opium  from  Singapore  to  Hong  Kong.  Illicit  traffic 
in  heroin  from  Bangkok  to  Hong  Kong  was  again  confirmed. 
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In  the  Middle  East,  illicit  traffic  in  opium  and  the  opiates  was  mainly 
supplied  from  opium  production  in  Turkey.  Large  opium  seizures 
were  reported  by  Iran,  and  morphine  and  heroin  seizures  were  made 
in  several  countries. 

As  in  previous  years,  Canada  and  the  United  States  continued  to 
be  the  target  of  much  of  the  traffic  in  heroin.  The  Commission 
observed  that  the  use  of  heroin  was  spreading  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  Middle  East.  Several  clandestine  manufacturing  centers  were 
discovered,  and  the  Commission  again  noted  that  these  tended  to 
be  located  close  to  the  areas  of  production. 

The  Commission  found  that  while  traffic  in  cannabis  was  carried 
on  in  every  region  and  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  there 
appeared  to  be  relatively  little  international  traffic  in  the  Far  East. 
In  the  Middle  East,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  no  abatement 
in  the  traffic. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  cocaine  had  worsened  in  recent  years, 
the  Commission  noted.  However,  because  of  lack  of  reporting  by  a 
number  of  countries  concerning  1963,  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  an 
authoritative  estimate  of  the  scale  of  the  problem  for  that  year. 

The  Commission  reviewed  the  progress  made  during  the  previous 
year  in  the  U.N.  opium  and  cannabis  research  programs.  In  this 
connection  the  U.N.  Laboratory  in  Geneva  welcomed,  receipt  of  an 
interesting  collection  of  narcotic  substances  from  the  Harvard 
Botanical  Museum  through  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Narcotics. 

The  representative  of  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO — see 
page  202)  reviewed  for  the  Commission  the  13th  report  of  the  WHO 
Expert  Committee  on  Addiction-Producing  Drugs,  which  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  in  the  Committee's  opinion  cocaine  for 
medical  uses  would  be  replaced  in  the  foreseeable  future  by  synthet- 
ically produced  substances.  The  report  further  observed  that 
hallucinogens  were  now  entering  the  illicit  traffic  and  noted  that 
the  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  immediate  measures  concern- 
ing their  distribution  and  availability  were  necessary. 

The  Commission  adopted  by  a  vote  of  19  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1 
abstention,  a  resolution,  for  action  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
thanking  the  WHO  for  its  report  on  the  medical  aspects  of  the  habitual 
chewing  of  khat  leaves,  and  drawing  the  attention  of  governments 
concerned  to  the  report  for  any  action  they  might  consider  necessary. 

The  Commission  adopted  by  a  vote  of  16  (U.S.),  fco  0,  with  4 
abstentions,  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  Ghana,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States,  recommending  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  invite 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO — see  page  184),  the  WHO,  and,  in  particular,  the  technical 
cooperation  authorities  of  the  organizations  of  the  U.N.  family,  to 
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consider  favorably  a  request  by  Thailand  for  a  survey  of  the  economic 
and  social  requirements  of  the  opium-producing  regions  in  Thailand. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  Commission  was  to  prepare 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
1961.  In  this  connection,  the  Commission  adopted  certain  changes 
in  the  Schedules  of  the  Single  Convention,  with  the  understanding 
that  its  decision  with  regard  to  such  changes  would  be  communicated 
by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  to  aU  U.N.  members;  nonmember 
states,  parties  to  the  Convention;  the  WHO;  the  Permanent  Central 
Opiima  Board;  and  the  Drug  Supervisory  Body,  as  soon  as  the  Single 
Convention  entered  into  force.  The  decision  would  become  effective 
with  respect  to  each  party  on  the  date  of  its  receipt  of  the  Secretary- 
General's  communication.  The  United  Nations  Secretariat  was 
instructed  by  the  Commission  to  prepare  a  revised  draft  administra- 
tive guide  to  the  Single  Convention,  for  consideration  at  its  20th 
session. 

Seminars  on  Narcotics  Problems 

The  U.N.  Consultative  Group  on  Narcotics  Problems  in  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  met  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  from  February  3  to  12,  1964. 
The  meeting,  in  which  the  United  States  participated,  was  organized 
as  a  regional  project  under  the  U.N.  program  of  technical  assistance 
in  narcotics  control  to  study  all  aspects  of  narcotics  control  from  an 
international,  and  especially  a  regional,  point  of  view.  It  noted — as 
did  the  Narcotics  Commission  later  (see  page  151) — that  heroin 
traffic  was  increasing  in  the  region,  and  that  clandestine  manufacture 
of  heroin  tended  to  be  located  near  the  area  of  production.  One  of 
its  main  conclusions  was  that  aU  aspects  of  the  problem  were  closely 
related  to  the  economic  and  social  conditions  prevailing  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  this  connection,  the  standard  of  living  needed 
to  be  raised,  and  any  national  development  plans  must,  of  necessity, 
include  improvement  of  the  agricultural  economy.  It  felt  that  drug 
abuse  should  be  studied  as  part  of  the  broader  question  of  public 
health,  particularly  mental  health.  In  implementing  its  recommen- 
dations, the  Group  considered  that  the  technical  assistance  sources  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies  might  be  called  upon 
by  the  countries  in  the  region  for  help,  in  particular  for  the  training 
of  government  control  officers. 

The  United  States  sent  an  observer  delegation  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Consultative  Group  on  Coca  Leaf  Problems,  held 
at  Lima,  Peru,  December  14-21,  1964.  This,  too,  was  a  regional 
project  organized  under  the  U.N.  program  of  technical  assistance  in 
narcotics  control. 
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One  of  the  several  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Group  recommended 
that  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  at  its  next  session  take  into* 
consideration  a  request  by  the  countries  concerned  (Bolivia,  Colombia, 
and  Peru)  for  U.N.  advice  and  assistance  in  a  cadastral  survey  of  the 
coca  leaf -producing  areas. 

Another  resolution  recommended  that  the  countries  concerned 
incorporate  in  their  health  textbooks  instructions  on  the  noxious  effects 
of  coca  leaf  chewing,  and  on  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of 
the  habit;  and  of  the  illicit  traffic  and  consumption  of  narcotic  drugs. 
It  recommended  that  the  WHO  print  model  textbooks  for  the  use  of 
students  and  authorize  ministers  of  education  to  reprint  and  distribute 
them. 

A  third  resolution  recommended  that  Bolivia  make  an  effort  to 
apply  measures  similar  to  those  undertaken  by  Peru  to  reduce  the 
areas  of  coca  leaf  production  and  limit  the  legitimate  use  of  coca  leaf. 

A  fourth  resolution  suggested  the  continued  stationing  of  an  officer 
from  the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  the  region. 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Kefugees  (UNHCK) 

The  chief  function  of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  is  to  provide  legal  and  political 
protection  to  refugees  within  the  UNHCR  mandate;  i.e.,  within  the 
scope  of  the  statute  of  the  Office  (primarily  European  refugees  from 
Communist  countries).  The  UNHCR-  also  conducts  assistance 
programs  toward  promoting  solutions  to  problems  of  needy  refugees 
within  his  mandate,  and  uses  his  good  offices  (under  authority  con- 
tained in  several  General  Assembly  resolutions)  in  similarly  assisting 
refugees  who  have  not  been  determined  to  be  within  the  UNHCR 
mandate. 

The  UNHCR  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  30  governments  including  the  United  States,  reviews  and  gives 
guidance  to  the  High  Commissioner's  programs  and  activities.  Dur- 
ing 1964  the  Executive  Committee  met  twice  in  regular  session  and 
once  in  special  session. 

Legal  and  Political  Protection 

With  regard  to  securing  legal  and  political  protection  for  refugees 
within  his  mandate,  the  High  Commissioner  intervened  as  necessary 
with  governmental  authorities  to  protect  the  interests  of  individual 
refugees  or  categories  of  refugees  and  to  promote  the  constructive 
development  or  the  full  and  effective  implementation  of  pertinent 
national  legislation.   The  chief  tool  of  the  UNHCR  in  this  respect  is 
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the  1951  Com-ention  Eelating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees.  During  1964 
two  additional  countries  (Gabon  and  Tanzania)  ratified  this  instru- 
ment, bringing  to  44  the  number  of  countries  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion. The  UXHCR  Legal  Assistance  Program,  closely  related  to 
political  protection  efforts  and  assistance  programs,  was  maintained. 
Through  it  an  estimated  8,000  refugees  received  speciahzed  legal 
assistance  concerning  individual  problems  related  to  efforts  to  secure 
their  reestablishment. 

Under  an  agreement  concluded  in  October  1960  between  the 
UNHCR  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  UXHCR  virtually 
completed  the  program  for  payment  of  indemnification  to  refugees 
persecuted  for  reasons  of  nationahty  under  Hitler's  Xational  Sociahst 
regime.  By  Christmas  of  1964  final  payments  totaling  more  than  $12 
miUion  had  been  made  to  12,132  approved  applicants  among  the  40,229 
claims  received  since  the  inception  of  the  program. 

Activities  on  Behalf  of  Mandate  Refugees 

During  1964  newly  arriving  refugees  who  were  within  the  UXHCR 
mandate  were  assisted  within  the  UXHCR  program  for  cmTent 
refugee  problems.  Those  who  had  been  in  asylum  coimtries  longer 
were  assisted  under  the  Major  Aid  Program. 

The  Current  Program 

The  UX^HCR  CmTent  Program  was  aimed  at  enabling  the  UX^HCR 
to  cope  with  problems  of  new  refugees  (both  those  within  his  mandate 
and  those  assisted  under  his  good  ofiices  function)  on  a  cinrent  basis. 

In  the  spring  the  Committee  initially  established  the  overall  ceiling 
for  the  1964  UX'HCR  CmTent  Program  at  $2.6  million  and  approved 
projects  in  that  amount.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  Committee 
raised  the  Program  ceihng  to  $3,050,080  and  approved  fm^ther  proj- 
ects up  to  that  amount,  in  the  light  of  added  requirements  brought  on 
by  newly  developing  problems  (chiefly  in  Africa).  The  Committee 
was  able  to  authorize  this  program  increase  on  the  basis  of  contribu- 
tions and  pledges  to  the  UXHCR  1964  Program  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  governments  and  other  contributing  sources.  The  United 
States  exerted  major  initiative  and  influence  to  help  bring  about  even 
more  detailed  scrutiny  and  management  of  UXHCR  operations  than 
in  prior  years  through  the  Committee's  careful  project-by-project 
review  of  proposed  measures.  This  procedm^e  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Committee  in  1963,  largely  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  means  of  securing  maximum  efficiency,  economy,  and  flexibihty  of 
UNHCR  operations  in  meeting  the  rapidly  changing  refugee  needs. 
As  a  concomitant  measure,  and  as  a  result  of  leadership  and  extensive 
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negotiations  by  the  U.S.  delegate,  Elmer  Falk,  with  other  delegations, 
the  Committee  adopted  prudent  measm-es  for  the  maximum  use  of 
existing  and  accruing  UNHCE,  financial  resources  in  the  provision  of 
working  capital  for  the  futm^e  financing  of  UNHCR  operations. 

Of  the  UNHCR  budget  of  $3,050,080  for  the  1964  program,  the 
United  States  contributed  $700,000  (see  page  289).  This  compares 
with  the  U.S.  contribution  of  $900,000  in  1963  toward  the  UNHCR 
program  of  $6.8  million  for  that  year  (which  included  complete  funding 
for  a  final,  3-year  program  to  liquidate  the  residual  refugee  problem 
in  Europe).  The  United  States  continued  to  emphasize  during  1964 
the  importance  of  securing  increasing  contributions  toward  the 
UNHCR  program  from  other  governments  and  from  private  sources 
throughout  the  world,  and  fully  supported  the  High  Commissioner 
in  his  successful  efforts  in  this  regard.  A  total  of  52  governments 
contributed  to  the  UNHCR  program  in  1964,  compared  to  40  in  1963. 

In  Europe,  the  Current  Program  met  its  objective  of  reestablishing 
successfully  a  sufficient  number  of  the  newly  arriving  mandate  refugees 
to  prevent  any  increase  in  the  number  of  such  refugees  in  asylum 
countries.  This  program  was  extended  to  Yugoslavia  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  for  assistance  to  refugees  entering  Yugoslavia  from  other 
Eastern  European  countries.  A  program  for  Cuban  refugees  in 
Spain  was  also  initiated  in  1964.  In  Latin  America,  the  Program 
emphasized  assistance  to  the  handicapped  among  the  newer  refugees 
through  the  support  of  old  age  homes,  special  resettlement  solutions, 
and  related  means.  Assistance  to  selected  Cuban  refugees  in  Latin 
America  was  also  continued  during  1964. 

The  High  Commissioner  was  active  in  1964  in  furnishing  assistance 
through  the  Current  Program  (under  his  good  offices  function)  to 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  and  to  Tibetan  refugees  in  Nepal. 
In  addition  projects  on  behalf  of  Chinese  refugees  in  Macau  began 
in  1964,  and  the  High  Commissioner  provided  funds  received  from 
private  sources  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  projects  arranged  by  India  on 
behalf  of  Tibetan  refugees  in  India.  In  exercising  his  authority  to 
use  his  good  offices  for  refugees  not  within  the  UNHCR  mandate,  the 
High  Commissioner,  wherever  possible,  utilized  amounts  of  money 
available  from  his  Emergency  Fund  or  from  voluntary  contributions 
to  support  or  set  in  motion  a  coordinated  assistance  program  with 
the  participation  of  interested  governments,  international  organiza- 
tions, and/or  voluntary  agencies. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  resources  of  the  1964  UNHCR  Current 
Program  were  applied  toward  meeting  refugee  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  Africa,  including  several  which  emerged  during  1964.  The 
UNHCR  continued  to  assist  the  needy  among  the  refugees  from 
Rwanda  who  since  1961  had  been  fleeing  into  Tanzania,  Uganda, 
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Burundi  and  the  Kivu  Province  of  the  Congo  and  whose  numbers 
during  1964  were  increased  to  170,000  by  the  influx  of  20,000  newly 
arriving  refugees.  The  implementation  of  projects  in  the  asylum 
countries  on  behalf  of  refugees  from  Rwanda  under  the  1964  program, 
which  totaled  over  $1  million,  was  seriously  impeded  by  political, 
military,  and  social  strife  and  disorder  in  East  Africa,  compounded 
by  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  from  Sudan  and  the  Congo 
(Leopold^/ille)  in  some  of  the  same  asylum  countries.  These  dif- 
ficulties, however,  accentuate  the  importance  of  continuing  the 
UNHCE,  Program  as  a  means  of  providing  the  resources  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  assist  and  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  asylum 
countries  in  resolving  this  problem  in  a  manner  that  will  contribute 
to  overall  stability  in  Africa.  The  United  States,  both  in  the  UNHCR 
Executive  Committee  and  elsewhere,  gave  strong  support  to  the 
efforts  of  the  High  Commissioner  to  deal  constructively  with  this 
problem. 

During  1964  some  15,000  refugees  from  Sudan  entered  various 
asylum  countries  contiguous  to  Sudan,  and  30,000  refugees  from 
Portuguese  Guinea  entered  Senegal.  Upon  request  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  asylum  countries  concerned,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  UNHCR  commenced  in  1964  assistance 
programs  for  Sudanese  refugees  in  Uganda  and  the  Central  African 
Republic  and  for  refugees  from  Portuguese  Guinea  in  Senegal.  About 
$400,000  was  allocated  for  those  purposes  from  UNHCR  1964  Pro- 
gram funds.  As  in  all  UNHCR  African  operations,  these  projects 
are  designed  to  reestablish  the  refugees  on  a  self-sufficient  basis 
within  the  asyhim  countries,  chiefly  through  agricultural  projects 
jointly  funded  by  these  countries  and  the  UNHCR,  and  to  meet 
the  emergency  and  interim  welfare  needs  of  the  refugees. 

During  1964  the  UNHCR  and  the  Organization  for  African  Unity 
(OAU)  established  formal  arrangements  for  mutual  consultation 
and  regular  laison  on  policy  and  program  matters  concerning  the 
UNHCR  role  in  Africa. 

The  Major  Aid  Program 

The  Major  Aid  Program,  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
in  1962,  seeks  through  a  final,  intensified  effort  to  resolve  completely 
by  the  end  of  1965  the  problem  of  the  old  residual  mandate  refugees, 
chiefly  in  Europe.  $5.4  million  of  the  UNHCR  1963  budget  of 
$6.8  million  was  devoted  to  this  effort.  The  other  $1.4  million  was 
aflocated  to  the  1963  Current  Complementary  Program  for  assisting 
new  refugees,  both  those  under  the  High  Commissioner's  mandate 
and  chose  assisted  under  his  good  offices  function.  The  UNHCR 
received  contributions  and  pledges  during  1963  and  ea^rly  1964  from 
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governments  and  private  sources,  sufficient  to  insure  the  complete 
funding  of  the  Major  Aid  Program  through  its  conclusion  in  1965. 
During  1964  the  UNHCR  also  continued  to  receive  substantial 
matching  contributions  for  approved  Major  Aid  Program  projects 
from  the  several  European  countries  of  asylum. 

The  UNHCR  Major  Aid  Program  during  1964  succeeded,  through 
assistance  projects  for  local  integration  or  resettlement,  in  reestab- 
lishing an  estimated  9,000  of  the  approximately  31,000  unassimilated 
residual  refugees  in  its  care.  This  Program,  which  the  United  States 
fully  supported,  continued  to  concentrate  on  the  reestablishment  of 
refugees  who  were  severely  handicapped  by  reason  of  mental,  phys- 
ical, or  social  disability,  and  who  comprised  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
caseload  of  that  Program. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  in  1964,  the  High  Commissioner  expressed 
confidence  that  the  Major  Aid  Program  will  be  virtually  completed 
by  the  end  of  1965.  The  U.S.  delegate  to  the  UNHCR  Executive 
Committee  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  adoption  of  plans  for  the 
Major  Aid  Program  in  the  first  instance,  and  continued  to  stress 
during  1964  that  every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  Program  on  schedule.  In  this  connection,  he  reiterated 
to  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Executive  Committee  that  Euro- 
pean asylum  countries  are  well  able  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
any  hardship  cases  which  may  remain  or  emerge  after  1965. 

Emergency  Fund 

The  $500,000  UNHCR  Emergency  Fund  established  by  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  in  1958  has  proved  to  be  an  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  the  High  Commissioner.  It  enables  him  to  respond  immedi- 
ately to  urgent  situations  that  develop  in  connection  with  the  duties 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  mandate  and  by  the  several  good  offices 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.  During  1964  the  High 
Commissioner  expended  over  $225,000  from  this  Fund  for  assistance 
to  refugees  in  emergency  situations. 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund  QUNICEF^ 

The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  continues  to  be  an 
outstanding  example  of  successful  international  cooperation.  The 
United  States  attaches  a  high  priority  to  UNICEF  programs  and 
believes  that  they  are  making  an  important  contribution  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  of  the  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  17  years  of  existence,  UNICEF  convened  its 
Executive  Board  in  a  developing  region.  Meeting  in  Bangkok  in 
January  1964,  the  Board  gave  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  children 
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in  Asia.  Preceding  the  cpening  of  the  session,  groups  of  Board  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  observe  UXICEP-assisLed  programs  as  guests  of 
the  Governments  of  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Pakistan,  the  PhilippiQes, 
and  Thailand.  The  U.S.  Representative.  P.  Frederick  DeUiQuadri, 
was  a  member  of  the  group  that  visited  Eastern  India.  The  alternate 
U.S.  Representative,  Dr.  Katherine  Bain,  visited  Pakistan,  and  Blanche 
Bernstein,  adviser  to  the  delegation,  went  to  Indonesia.  These  visits 
gave  delegations  to  the  meeting  a  first-hand  contact  with  on-going 
UXICEF  operating  services  in  the  field.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
i:-:  ssions  at  the  Board  sessions  by  a  deeper  tmderstanding  of  the 
exiei^sive  needs  of  children  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  maximum  effective  use  of  UXICEF  resources. 

At  the  January  1964  meeting,  the  UNICEF  Executive  Board  made 
a  n^imber  of  pohcy  decisions  which  will  influence  the  future  pattern  of 
UXICEF  assistance.  For  the  past  several  years  the  United  States 
has  been  emphasizing  the  need  for  evaluation  of  programs  to  determine 
not  oifly  the  efficiency  of  operations  but  their  effectiveness  and  impact 
on  the  problems  facing  member  countries.  In  1964,  as  a  result  of  a 
proposal  by  the  U.S.  Representative,  this  principle  of  evaluation  was 
accepted  by  the  Board  and  a  plan  for  systematic  reviewing  of  pro- 
grams was  developed. 

Also,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States,  the  c[uestion  of  the  scope 
of  the  UXICEF  program  was  on  the  agenda  for  the  Bangkok  meeting. 
The  U.S.  Representative  made  a  major  statement  on  this  issue,  in 
which  he  explained  the  sources  of  U.S.  concern,  as  follows: 

Firstj  it  is  our  coii\iction  that  in  the  United  Nations  family  of  organizations, 
each  member  of  this  family  has  some  particular  role  to  play  and  that  UNICEF 
has  its  own  unique  function  to  perform.  We  recognize,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  overlapping  of  programs  but  wish  to  avoid,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  situation  in  which  there  is  such  a  degree  of  blurring  of  functions 
that  it  becomes  difficult  for  governments  and  the  pubhc  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  functions  of  each  agency  and  their  respective  contributions  to 
economic  and  social  progress  particularly  of  the  developing  countries. 

Underlying  UNICEF 's  assigned  function  to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of 
children  is  the  thesis  that  programs  can  be  developed  which  focus  on  and  are  of 
particular  benefit  to  children  and  which  are  distinguishable  from  programs  directed 
to  economic  and  social  development  in  general  from  which  children  will  surely 
benefit  as  much  as  adults  and  in  the  long  run  even  more  than  adults.  We  think 
this  thesis  is  correct.  We  reaUze,  of  course,  that  the  level  of  h\-ing  of  children 
wiU  be  determined  basically  by  the  level  of  lining  in  the  community  as  a  whole. 
At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  children  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  bear 
a  disproportionate  risk,  and  for  this  reason  programs  directed  to  their  special 
needs  are  essential. 

The  U.S.  Representative  added.  "The  Executive  Director  of 
UXICEF  and  its  Secretariat  have  not  been  unaware  of  these  problems 
over  the  years  and  they  have  indeed  recognized  that  certaui  guideliaes 
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and  limitations  on  the  scope  of  programs  were  essential  in  order  to 
direct  the  use  of  UNICEF  funds  into  the  most  effective  and  produc- 
tive programs  for  children  and  youth/' 

He  illustrated  the  problem  of  interpreting  UNICEF's  role  by- 
reference  to  the  field  of  nutrition,  saying: 

There  is  much  that  UNICEF  can  appropriately  do  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
which  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  children.  These,  stated  very  briefly,  include 
nutrition  education  for  mothers  and  children,  training  in  nutrition  of  personnel 
who  serve  mothers  and  children,  provision  of  food  supplies  for  school  or  other 
feeding  programs  for  children,  assistance  in  the  production  of  milk  or  other 
protective  foods  for  children  and  research  to  develop  such  foods,  and  assistance 
to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  non-commercial  locally  produced  foods 
for  home  or  school  consumption.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  general  and 
acute  problem  of  increasing  the  commercial  production  of  food  stuffs  is  not  the 
concern  of  UNICEF. 

An  extensive  discussion  followed  the  U.S.  statement.  Although  a 
variety  of  points  of  views  were  expressed,  including  some  which  were 
more  restrictive  than  the  U.S.  position  and  others  which  would  have 
permitted  very  broad  flexibility,  there  was  fairly  general  agreement 
that  UNICEF  had  to  insure  that  it  did  not  spread  itself  too  thin,  and 
that  its  programs  were  directed  to  major  problems  and  special  needs  of 
children  and  youth. 

In  the  field  of  malaria  eradication  the  Board  adopted  a  policy  con- 
sistent with  the  view  expressed  by  the  United  States. 

The  principles  governing  the  UNICEF's  assistance  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  malaria  are  as  follows:  the  UNICEF  will  continue  assisting 
countries  which  are  carrying  on  malaria  eradication  programs  with 
UNICEF  assistance  where  the  country  concerned  is  satisfactorily 
carrying  out  its  agreed-upon  obligations;  and  the  UNICEF  may  par- 
ticipate in  campaigns  in  countries  which  it  is  not  assisting  only  if 
(1)  it  has  the  resources  and  can  do  so  without  unbalancing  UNICEF's 
program,  (2)  the  country  gives  malaria  a  high  priority  in  child  health 
and  consequently  is  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  forego  other  types  of 
aid,  and  (3)  the  future  financing  of  a  project  to  its  completion  is 
reasonably  assured  so  that  the  UNICEF  would  not  be  expected  to 
assume  increasing  responsibility. 

For  the  first  time  a  fund-in-trust  arrangement  was  approved  to 
permit  donations  to  the  UNICEF  for  specific  purposes.  Certain 
safeguards — strongly  supported  by  the  United  States — provided 
that  (a)  special  contributions  should  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
place  of  regular  contributions,  and  that  (b)  such  special  contributions 
should  be  accepted  only  for  such  projects  as  had  received  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Executive  Board.  A  favorable  decision  was  taken  on 
a  proposal  that  the  Executive  Director  hold  only  one  Board  meeting 
per  year  beginning  in  1965  instead  of  the  present  two  sessions. 
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The  June  1964  Executive  Board  session  in  New  York  was  primarily 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  project  proposals.  The  Board  con- 
sidered, however,  a  report  of  the  UNICEF  Eound-Table  Conference 
on  ^'Children  and  Youth  in  Development  Planning"  held  in  Bellagio, 
Italy,  AprU  1-7,  1964.  Fifteen  participants,  including  one  from  the 
United  States,  chosen  for  their  special  skills  and  knowledge  discussed 
how  best  to  take  account  of  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  with 
regard  to  economic  and  social  planning  in  developing  countries.  As 
a  background  document  for  the  meeting,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  prepared  a  paper  on  "United  States 
Experience  in  Planning  and  Providing  for  the  Needs  of  Children  and 
Youth.''  To  follow  up  on  the  theme  of  this  Conference,  two  regional 
meetings,  one  in  Asia  and  one  in  Latin  America,  were  authorized  by 
the  Board  to  be  held  in  1965. 

In  1964  UNICEF  income  continued  to  grow.  Income  from  all 
sources  was  approximately  $32.7  million,  about  $1  million  over  the 
preceding  year.  Contributions  were  made  by  120  countries  as  con- 
trasted with  115  in  1963.  Substantial  portions  of  its  income  continue 
to  come  from  private  sources.  The  amount  collected  through  ''Trick- 
or-Treat"  campaigns  (campaigns  by  which  children  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  collect  money  for  the  UNICEF  on  Halloween)  in 
1964  was  in  excess  of  $2  million  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
greeting  cards  was  $2.3  million.  The  transition  in  financial  policy, 
begun  in  1961,  of  utilizing  accumulated  resources  through  expenditures 
in  excess  of  income  was  completed  in  1964.  The  1964  meetings  ap- 
proved $34.6  million  in  new  commitments  and  actual  allocations  of 
$30.3  million.  Assistance  was  approved  for  a  total  of  207  projects  in 
79  countries  and  territories  plus  6  interregional  projects.  The  United 
States  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  made  a  voluntary  contribution 
to  the  UNICEF  of  $12  million,  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  total 
government  contributions. 


SCIENTIFIC  COOPERATION 

President  Johnson,  in  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  18, 
1964,  stated: 

If  we  are  to  live  with  pride  in  a  world  of  decency,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
removing  from  the  earth  the  scars  and  scourge  of  human  poverty,  disease,  ignor- 
ance, and  intolerance. 

These  works  are  not — and  can  never  be — the  works  of  one  nation  or  one  people 
alone. 
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These  works  will  be  accomplished  when  they  become  the  joint  works  and  the 
common  labors  of  nations  and  peoples  everywhere. 

If  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  nations  must  have  more  than  common  forums  in 
which  to  meet — they  must  have  common  enterprises  on  which  they  can  work 
together  for  the  common  good. 

In  elaborating  further  on  this  theme,  he  said: 

We  of  the  United  States  believe  today — as  we  have  long  believed — that  the 
realms  of  scientific  explorations  offer  this  opportunity  for  common  enterprises 
and  endeavors. 

Scientific  exploration  and  research  knows  no  national  boundaries. 

Human  knowledge  is  never  the  captive  of  international  blocs. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  all  nations  lend  their  learning  to  all  other  nations. 
This  is  a  loan  in  which  the  science  of  all  nations  is  beneficiary  and  the  good  of  all 
mankind  is  advanced. 

The  more  we  share  with  each  other,  the  less  we  misunderstand  each  other. 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  promoting  the  sharing  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  in  fostering  international  cooperation  in  scientific 
exploration  and  research,  is  reflected  in  many  parts  of  this  report. 
This  particular  section  is  focused  on  the  scientific  interests  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  and  the  activi- 
ties of  tne  U.N.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  (see  page  163) ;  ttie 
U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation 
(UNSCEAR — see  page  164) ;  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Ap- 
plication of  Science  and  Technology  to  Development  (see  below). 
Other  sections  of  this  report  which  contain  material  on  scientific  coop- 
eration include  Outer  Space  (see  page  17) ;  the  Food  and  Agricultiu-e 
Organization  (FAO — see  page  184);  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO — see  page  194) ;  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO— see  page  202) ;  the  World  Mete- 
orological Organization  (WMO — see  page  214);  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA — see  page  218). 

Advisory  Committee  on  the  Application  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  Development 

In  January  1964,  18  members  were  appointed  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Application  of  Science  and  Technology  to  Develop- 
ment by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  "on  the  nomination  of  the 
Secretary  General  after  consultation  with  governments,  on  the  basis 
of  their  personal  qualifications,  knowledge  or  experience  in  this  field, 
with  due  regard  to  equitable  geographical  representation."  Their 
mandate  was  a  broad  one:  to  keep  under  review  the  progress  being- 
made  in  applying  science  and  technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  less 
developed  countries;  to  review,  in  (^lose  cooperation  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  on  Coordination  (ACC),  what  the  United 
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Nations  and  its  related  agencies  were  doing  to  help  in  this  effort: 
to  consider  such  specific  questions  as  might  be  referred  to  the  Ad- 
visory Coniniiitee;  to  consider  the  need  for  possible  organizational 
changes  within  the  U.X.  system;  and  to  recommend  totheCoiincil 
measm^es  for  improving  the  existing  situation.  The  Committee  was 
asked  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Council  at  its  summer  session  in  1965. 

During  the  course  of  two  ses-ions  held  from  Februaiy  25  to  March  6 
and  from  November  2  to  13.  I'^U,  the  AdvLsoiy  Committee  laid  a 
substantial  foumdation  for  the  preparation  of  its  1965  report.  Three 
of  the  principal  questions  with  which  it  was  concerned  were:  1,  the 
possibility  of  a  worldwide  attack  on  a  limited  number  of  important 
problems  of  research  and  appHcation:  (2j  the  structure  of  institutions 
required  for  the  scientific  and  technological  advancement  of  the 
developing  coiintries:  and  ',3;  a  proposed  program  of  international 
cooperation  in  science  and  technology.  Particidar  attention  was 
devoted  to  an  examination,  in  order  to  fix  priorities  for  a  worldwide 
attack  on  a  limited  number  of  important  problems,  of  11  major 
subject  areas:  water  resoiu^ces.  desalination,  weather  forecasting, 
weather  modification,  supplies  of  edible  proteiQ.  fisheries  suiweys. 
the  control  of  the  tsetse  fly  and  tiypanosoniiasis.  other  vector-borne 
and  tropical  diseases,  energy  resources,  and  educational  techniques. 

The  Advisory  Committee  did  not  arrive  at  conclusions  on  any  of 
these  matters  during  1964.  Arrangements  were  made,  however, 
for  the  Advisory  Coniroittee  at  its  third  session  in  March  1965  to 
complete  its  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Third  hit  er  national  Conference  on  the  Peace  fid  Uses  of  Atomic 
E?2ergy 

'T  believe  this  Conference  marks  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  nuclear 
power."  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
made  this  statement  to  the  participants  just  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  Thii'd  International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  held  from  August  31-September  9.  1964.  at  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. Dr.  Seaborg  continued.  "'We  can  now  foresee  the  end  of  the 
spectre  of  an  energy  shortage  which  has  haunted  the  world  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  As  nuclear  power  technology 
progresses,  I  believe  we  can  provide  in  the  futui'e  enough  energy  for 
all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world — the  energy  that  is  central  to  the 
banishment  of  hunger,  poverty  and  fear  of  the  futm^e.  ' 

Dr.  Seaborg's  observations  were  based  on  data  provided  on  nuclear 
power  d?vek'pment  dmung  the  10  days  of  the  Conference.    In  1955, 
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at  the  time  of  the  first  atomic  energy  conference  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, the  installed  nuclear  capacity  of  the  world  was  only  5  mega- 
watts; by  1958,  at  the  time  of  the  second  conference  in  Geneva,  that 
capacity  had  grown  to  185  megawatts;  and  by  1964,  when  this  third 
conference  was  held  in  Geneva,  it  had  grown  to  about  5,000  megawatts. 
Moreover,  it  was  forecast  that  by  1970  the  total  world  nuclear  capacity 
will  be  about  25,000  megawatts;  by  1980,  it  will  be  between  150,000 
and  250,000  megawatts.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  nuclear  power 
will  be  providing  more  than  half  the  world's  electricity. 

The  1964  Conference  was  convened  under  the  terms  of  a  General 
Assembly  resolution,  cosponsored  by  the  United  States,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  in  1962.  The  Conference  was  organized  by  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  Scientifi<:5 
Advisory  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA — see  page  218)  and  in  consultation  with  the 
interested  Specialized  Agencies.  The  officers  of  the  Conference,  who 
were  designated  in  advance  by  the  Secretary-General  and  confirmed 
at  the  opening  session  on  August  31,  were  from  the  countries  repre- 
sented on  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  as 
follows:  President,  Vasili  S.  Emelyanov  (U.S.S.R.);  Vice  Presidents, 
Luiz  Cintra  do  Prado  (Brazil),  W.  B.  Lewis  (Canada),  Francis  Perrin 
(France),  Homi  J.  Bhabha  (India),  Sir  William  Penney  (United 
Kingdom),  and  I.  I.  Rabi  (United  States). 

The  attendance  at  the  Conference  included  1,783  delegation  mem- 
bers from  77  countries,  40  representatives  of  10  Specialized  Agencies 
and  the  IAEA,  and  1,841  observers  from  intergovernmental  and  non- 
governmental organizations. 

Nuclear  power  was  the  principle  theme  of  the  discussions  at  the 
8  general  sessions  and  36  technical  sessions  of  the  Conference,  as 
well  as  of  the  majority  of  the  747  scientific  papers  accepted  from  39 
countricB,  4  Specialized  xA-gencies,  and  the  IAEA.  Consideration  was 
given,  for  example,  to  the  use  of  nuclear  power  not  only  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  but  also  for  the  desalting  of  water;  other  special 
applications  of  nuclear  energy,  including  ship  propulsion  and  portable 
"package"  plants  for  use  in  remote  areas  or  in  spacecraft;  experience 
with  ''first-generation"  nuclear  powerplants;  plans  for  more  advanced 
reactor  systems  designed  to  conserve  the  world's  supply  of  atomic 
fuels;  and  possibilities  for  the  direct  conversion  of  nuclear  heat  to 
electricity. 

Two  of  the  general  sessions  did  not  consider  nuclear  power  but 
were  devoted  to  surveys  of  new  applications  for  radioactive  isotopes 
and  radiation  sources  in  industry,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  science. 

A  scientific  exhibition  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Conference. 
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National  exhibits,  largely  designed  to  illustrate  the  application  and 
development  of  nuclear  energy  as  a  source  of  power,  were  provided 
by  18  countries,  including  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  exhibit, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  was  visited  by  an  estimated 
22,000  persons  during  the  period  of  the  Conference.  Twelve  countries 
provided  a  total  of  85  documentary  and  technical  films  which  were 
shown  to  a  total  audience  of  13,541.  One-half  of  the  films  were 
pro  Abided  by  the  United  States. 

United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation  (UNSCEAK) 

Ionizing  radiation,  together  with  its  effects  upon  man  and  his 
environment,  has  been  the  subject  of  continuing  study  since  1955  by 
the  United  Xations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Eadiation  (UXSCEAE).  In  1958,  and  again  hi  1962,  the  whole 
field  of  radiation  effects  was  surveyed  in  comprehensive  reports 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Commictee. 

At  two  meetings  in  1964  (Geneva,  February  24-March  4,  and  Xew 
York,  June  29-July  10),  the  Committee  reviewed  aU  new  information 
on  radiation  and  its  effects  that  had  been  developed  since  1962  through 
the  investigacions  of  national  and  international  research  groups. 
The  Committee  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
report  dealing  with  radioactive  contamination  of  the  environment  by 
nuclear  tests  and  with  radiation  carcinogenesis  in  man,  since  the  new 
material  available  on  these  two  subjects  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
provide  a  useful  supplement  to  its  1962  comprehensive  report. 

With  respect  to  radioactive  contamination  of  the  environment  by 
nuclear  tests,  the  Committee  based  its  findings  on  data  that  had 
become  available  by  June  1964  concerning  nuclear  explosions  carried 
out,  between  September  1961  and  December  1962.  On  the  basis  of 
actual  measurements  of  the  amounts  of  fission  products  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  Committee  reported  that  the  rate  of  radioactive 
faUout  of  long-lived  fission  products  had  been  three  times  greater  in 
1962  than  in  the  1960-61  period,  had  increased  again  in  1963,  but  was 
expected  to  decrease  in  1964  and  later  years.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  detonated  a  nuclear  device  in  October  1964, 
several  months  after  the  completion  of  the  Committee's  work. 

In  considering  radiation  carcinogenesis  in  man,  the  Conunittee 
found  that  there  had  been  no  major  advance  in  knowledge  regarding 
the  induction  of  malignancies  since  1962.  However,  new  information 
did  establish  a  broader  basis  for  certain  risk  estimates  formulated  in 
the  past,  and  made  possible  a  few  new  risk  estimates.    Reference  was 
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made  to  the  new  data  and  estimates  in  discussion  of  tne  incidence  of 
leukemia  among  tiie  survivors  of  the  explosions  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  in  reports  of  malignancies  in  children  irradiated  in  utero, 
and  in  surveys  of  (1)  thyroid  carcinoma  resulting  from  therapeutic 
irradiation,  (2)  bone  tumors  in  persons  contaminated  with  radium, 
(3)  liver  tumors  in  persons  who  had  received  thorotrast  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  (4)  skin  cancer  resulting  from  external  radiation,  and  (5) 
lung  tumors  in  miners  exposed  to  radioactive  dusts. 

Other  Questions  Kelating  to  Science  and  TechnoloQ/ 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  various  scientific  conferences  and  commit- 
tees as  well  as  the  scientific  activities  performed  by  certain  Specialized 
Agencies,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  37th  session  con- 
sidered such  other  questions  relating  to  science  and  technology  as 
water  resources  development,  water  desalination,  new  sources  of 
energy,  international  cooperation  concerning  the  standardization  of 
geographical  names,  and  cartographic  activities  in  Africa.  The 
regional  cartographic  conference  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  was  also 
held. 

The  grooving  importance  of  water  resources  development  was 
reflected  in  the  work  of  the  37th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  held  July  13-August  15,  1964.  The  Council  approved  pro- 
posals for  a  priority  program  of  coordinated  action  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Decade  (see  page  15).  These  proposals  were  submitted  in  a 
report  by  the  Secretary-General  which  called  for  three  types  of  pro- 
grams: preliminary  country  surveys  of  water  needs  and  resources; 
similar  surveys  of  international  river  basins;  and  large-scale,  prede- 
velopment  investigations  of  ground  water  basins.  The  report  also 
discussed  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed  programs  might  be 
implemented;  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of  water 
development  and  ways  to  overcome  this  shortage;  and  a  program 
for  followup  action. 

The  Council  noted  the  third  biennial  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Water  Resources  Development  Center  which  had  reviewed  its  activ- 
ities during  1962-63.  In  addition  the  report  dealt  with  water  projects 
financed  by  the  Special  Fund  (see  page  118).  It  included  an  account 
of  developments  of  common  interest  in  the  water  field  and  summarized 
the  activities  of  the  various  U.N.  organizations  in  the  field  of  water 
development. 

The  Council  considered  the  general  question  of  effective  arrange- 
ments for  coordinating  water  development  programs.    The  U.N. 
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Administrative  Committee  on  Coordination  (ACC)  had  concluded 
that  the  Water  Resources  Development  Center,  because  of  practical 
difficulties  stemming  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  established,  was 
no  longer  the  best  machinery  to  deal  with  the  coordination  problems 
involved.  The  ACC  had  accordingly  recommended  that,  in  the 
futiuT.  coordination  should  be  effected  by  interagency  meetings  on 
water  resources  development.  These  meetings  would  function  as  a 
subcommittee  of  the  ACC.  and  would  be  supplemented  by  ad  hoc 
consultations  on  important  projects.  The  Council  approved  this 
recommendation  and  requested  the  ACC  to  include  a  section  de- 
scribing progress  in  this  field  in  its  future  reports  to  the  Council. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  coordination  arrangements,  the  Coimcil 
endorsed  the  Secretary-General's  proposal  that  the  Water  Eesoin-ces 
Development  Center  again  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Resources 
and  Transport  Division  of  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affahs  at  the  U.X.  Headquarters.  The  Center  is  to  keep  problems  of 
water  resomces  development  under  continuous  review,  to  pay  special 
attention  to  administrative  and  legislative  problems  in  this  field,  to 
foster  the  diffusion  of  relevant  information,  to  foster  data  collection 
and  to  assist  in  international  river  studies,  to  work  toward  the  f  ormida- 
tion  of  principles  of  international  law  appHcable  to  water  resoiu-ces 
development,  and  to  perform  organizational  and  secretariat  func- 
tions for  the  interagency  and  ad  hoc  meetings  on  water  resources 
development. 

The  Council  received  at  its  37th  session  a  report  on  '''Water  De- 
salination in  Developing  Coimtries."  This  report,  based  on  a  survey 
of  43  countries  and  territories,  was  prepared  by  the  U.X.  Secretariat 
in  response  to  an  earlier  resolution  of  the  Coimcil  and  was  made 
possible  by  a  Ford  Foimdation  grant.  It  presented  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  availability  of  water,  activities  being  carried 
on  to  increase  water  supplies,  and  technical  and  economic  factors 
relating  to  use  of  available  fresh  water  and  the  desalination  of  sea  or 
brackish  water.  The  report  enumerated  more  than  50  water-short 
areas  in  which  studies  were  warranted  to  determine  the  economic 
feasibihty  of  desalination  processes. 

The  Council  proposed  that  the  report  be  widely  disseminated,  so 
that  international  organizations,  governments,  and  private  institutions 
would  be  stimulated  to  facilitate  meeting  the  water  and  power  needs 
in  developing  coimtries.  Dining  discussion  of  the  report  in  the 
Council,  the  U.S.  Representative.  Ambassador  Frajik  Williams,  called 
attention  to  the  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  conduct  of  research  into  different  aspects  of  the  de- 
mineralization  of  brackish  water,  particularly  by  means  of  nuclear 
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energy,  and  gave  assurances  that  the  technical  and  scientific  informa- 
tion resulting  from  that  cooperation  would  be  published. 

In  1961  the  United  Nations  had  sponsored  a  Conference  on  New 
Sources  of  Energy.  Developments  since  that  Conference  in  the  fields 
of  solar  energy,  geothermal  energy,  and  wind  power  were  reviewed  in 
a  document  which  was  submitted  to  the  Council  at  its  37th  session. 

The  Council  commended  a  proposal  by  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa  (ECA — see  page  140),  to  establish  a  solar  energy  experimental 
center  in  Niger;  authorized  the  Secretary-General  to  proceed,  through 
the  use  of  resources  available  to  him  and  in  the  light  of  the  priorities 
of  the  needs  of  developing  countries,  with  work  to  develop  new  sources 
of  energy  for  the  benefit  of  the  developing  countries;  asked  the 
Secretary-General  to  continue  to  prepare  periodic  reports  on  new 
sources  of  energy,  as  well  as  to  encourage  studies  designed  to  develop 
new  applications  of  wind  power;  and  asked  governments  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  information  and  the  extension  of  assistance  in  the 
fields  of  solar  energy,  wind  power,  and  geothermal  energy. 

In  response  to  the  Council's  request,  it  received  at  its  37  th  session 
a  report,  prepared  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  on  the  desirability 
of  convening  an  international  conference  on  international  cooperation 
concerning  the  standardization  of  geographical  names.  The  majority 
of  the  governments  which  had  responded  to  the  Secretary-General's 
inquiries  on  this  subject  had  favored  the  holding  of  such  a  conference. 
The  Council  noted  that  plans  had  already  been  approved  for  two 
regional  conferences,  one  in  Asia  in  late  1964  and  the  other  in  Africa 
in  1966.  Since  it  was  deemed  preferable  that  these  two  conferences 
be  held  first  to  advise  on  particular  problems  encountered  in  their  re- 
spective parts  of  the  world,  it  was  decided  that  the  conference  on  the 
standardization  of  geographical  names  should  be  held  in  1967.  The 
U.N.  Secretary-General  was  asked  to  report  to  the  Council  at  its  39th 
session  in  1965  on  the  arrangements  made  for  the  holding  of  the 
conference. 

In  the  field  of  cartography,  the  Council  considered  a  report  from  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General  on  the  U.N.  Regional  Cartographic  Confer- 
ence for  Africa  which  had  been  held  at  Nairobi,  Kenya,  from  July  1-12, 
1963,  under  the  aegis  of  the  ECA.  It  congratulated  the  African 
countries  on  the  valuable  steps  that  had  been  taken  on  a  subject  of 
special  importance  to  them  and  agreed  that  another  conference  on 
this  subject  should  be  held  before  the  end  of  1966. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  35th  session  of  the  Council,  the 
Fourth  Regional  Cartographic  Conference  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
was  held  in  Manila  from  November  21  to  December  5,  1964.  The 
Conference  was  attended  by  14  countries  from  the  region  and  16 
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countries  from  other  areas.  Each  country  reviewed  the  advances  in 
cartography  which  had  been  achieved  since  the  last  conference  in 
1961.  Five  technical  committees  were  estabhshed  to  deal  with  the 
specific  fields  of  geodesy;  topography  and  photogrammetry:  aerial 
photo  interpretation  and  topical  maps;  aeronautical  charts,  the  In- 
ternational Map  of  the  World,  and  geographical  names;  and  hydrog- 
raphy and  oceanography. 

The  Conference  adopted  22  resolutions  designed  to  advance  still 
further  the  progress  of  the  past  4  years.  Special  emphasis  was  given 
to  increasing  cooperation  between  countries  in  the  area  and  to  the 
development  of  uniform  standards  of  practice  in  cartographic  work. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AXD  FUXDAMEXTAL 
FREEDOMS 

Draft  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  lorms  of  Racial 
Discmnination 

In  keeping  with  a  request  by  the  17th  General  Assembly,  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  at  its  20th  session  in  1964,  taking  into 
consideration  the  views  of  the  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  ]Minorities,  prepared  a  Draft 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  AH  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion. The  U.S.  delegation,  headed  by  ISIrs.  Marietta  Tree,  partici- 
pated fully  in  the  drafting  of  this  document  so  that  a  weU-drafted 
and  effective  Convention  consistent  with  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  could  be  attained.  The  Commission  based  its 
work  on  a  first  draft  of  the  Convention  prepared  earlier  in  the  year 
by  the  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities. 

Briefly,  the  Draft  Convention  would  require  states,  parties  to  the 
Convention,  to  conderon  racial  discrimination  and  undertake  to 
pursue  by  all  appropriate  means  and  without  delay  a  pohcy  of  eliroi- 
nating  aU  forms  of  racial  discrimination  and  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  everyone,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  color,  or  ethnic  origia,  to 
equality  before  the  law,  notably  iu  the  fields  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  rights.  Policies  and  measures  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish 
these  ends  are  speUed  out  in  some  detail.  The  Draft  Convention  is 
thus  similar  ia  general  intent  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Pdghts  BiU  signed  by 
the  President  July  3,  1964. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  controversial  articles  in  the  Draft 
Cc  nvention  was  article  Y\  ,  which  condemns  propaganda  seekiag  to 
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justify  or  promote  race  hatred  and  discrimination  and  calls  for  the 
adoption  of  ''immediate  and  positive  measures  designed  to  eradicate 
all  incitement  to  such  discrimination."  This  article  was  of  primary 
interest  to  the  United  States  because  it  raised  important  questions 
concerning  freedom  of  speech  and  association.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland  submitted  amendments  designed  to  require  the  imposition 
of  criminal  sanctions  against  private  individuals  and  organizations 
in  any  way  engaged  in  discriminatory  activities,  even  when  those 
activities  were  limited  to  the  expression  of  views  alone.  The  United 
States  opposed  these  amendments  on  the  ground  that  a  requirement 
that  criminal  sanctions  be  invoked  against  expressions  of  mere 
opinion  would  not  be  consistent  with  standards  of  freedom  of  speech. 
These  amendments  were  not  accepted. 

One  issue  concerning  the  Draft  Convention  was  not  settled  in 
either  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  or  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  This  was  the  U.S.  proposal  for  an  additional  article  con- 
demning anti-Semitism.  Such  an  article  would  constitute  a  historic 
step  inasmuch  as  no  U.N.  convention  has  thus  far  singled  out  anti- 
Semitism  for  formal  condemnation.  Many  delegations  reacted 
favorably  to  this  proposal.  Others,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Ukraine,  questioned  it  or  wanted  to  go  further  and  include 
references  to  additional  types  of  discrimination.  The  Commission 
did  not  have  time  for  substantive  consideration  of  the  U.S.  proposal 
or  of  certain  amendments  to  it  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead, 
it  decided  to  send  the  proposal  and  the  amendments  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  for  transmission  to  the  General  Assembly. 

While  the  debate  on  the  Draft  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  offered  many  opportunities  to 
highlight  problem  situations,  references  to  the  United  States  uni- 
formly emphasized  progress.  In  January  1964  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protec- 
tion of  Minorities,  which  is  a  body  of  experts  elected  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  the  U.S.  member,  Morris  Abram,  joined  with 
the  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  inviting  the  individual  members  to 
visit  that  city.  Although  the  visit  was  informal  and  in  no  way  an 
official  activity  of  the  Subcommission,  those  who  went  to  Atlanta 
were  warmly  appreciative  of  the  hospitality  extended  to  them  and 
acquired  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  progress  achieved  in  race 
equality. 

Although  every  article  of  the  Draft  Convention  gave  rise  to  dis- 
cussion and  in  some  cases  controversy,  the  Preamble  and  seven  op- 
erative articles  were  ultimately  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  transmitted  to  the  U.N.  Economic 
and  Social  Council.    Certain  suggested  provisions  for  implementation 
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At  the  1964  meeting  of  the  Hmnan  Eights  Commi^on  the  United 
States  urged  priority  consideration  for  the  drafdng  of  &  Declaration 
on  the  ESimination  of  AU  Forms  of  R^igioi]^  Intolerance,  the  pr^- 
aration  of  which  was  requested  by  the  17th  General  A^emWy. 

Several  drafts  for  such  a  declaration  were  befcHie  iflie  Commis^oii . 
induding  one  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Expert  on  the  Subeommisgaon  on 
the  Prevention  of  Disoinsination  and  the  Protection  of  ^Gnorities. 
Mr.  Abram.  There  was  disagreemmt  regarding  the  drafts,  however. 
and  the  Commission  established  a  working  group  to  consider  them. 

Because  of  Soviet  bloc  tactics,  only  sis:  articles  were  completed  by 
the  woiiiog  group  and  these  were  not  considered  by  the  foil 
Commission. 

However,  the  Commi^on  asked  the  Economic  and  Sodal  Council 
to  contmue  work  on  this  draft  declaration.    At  its  37th  se^on  in 
July  1964,  the  Coundl  accordin^y  instructed  its  Social  Comii  1 
undertake  this  task,  but  a  majority  of  the  Committee  f dlt  yii  r 
do  so.    Speaking  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  ploiary,  Am- 
bassador Williams  said: 

...  It  does  seem  strange  timt  the  Deelariiiion  A^piiEtsit,  RcJi^WMas  Iintola:a]aee 
should  imve  reoeiTed  sncii  xmsTmpathetic  treatmenat  im  t3ae  CcffiDiDitkle^  for  &  read- 
ing of  Arti'de  18  d  the  tJnivosal  Deciaiatioiii  imdicates  tiaat  tfee  prc^Meed  Draft 
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Declaration  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  religion.  We 
feel  strongly,  Mr.  President,  that,  at  least,  we  should  have  made  a  start.  The 
completion  of  the  Draft  Declaration  is  a  different  matter  but  I  am  reminded  of  the 
statement  of  Thomas  Masaryk  that  ''each  step  must  be  down  to  earth,  practical, 
realistic,  but  the  whole  journey  must  be  an  eternal  poem."  According  to  the 
Report  before  us,  the  Committee  failed  even  to  take  that  first  step. 

Mr.  President,  my  Delegation  is  concerned  that  so  many  who  espouse  the  just 
-cause  of  national  independence,  self-determination  and  international  equality, 
should  be  so  little  concerned  with  the  basic  rights  of  the  individual.  The  love  of 
liberty  and  the  will  to  be  free  are  not  enough  in  themselves  to  advance  fundamental 
human  rights.  We  must  be  prepared  to  assert  ourselves  in  behalf  of  these  rights 
no  matter  what  the  occasion  might  be.  Therefore,  we  hope  the  General  Assembly 
in  its  collective  wisdom  will  undertake  the  drafting  of  this  Declaration  with  the 
view  to  its  completion  next  fall. 

Periodic  Reports  on  Human  Rights 

On  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  the  20th  session  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  adopted  a  resolution  providing,  inter  alia, 
for  the  improvement  of  procedures  for  the  preparation  and  frequency 
of  future  periodic  reports  from  member  states  in  the  field  of  human 
rights.  The  resolution  established  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Periodic 
Reports  to  work  throughout  1964  and  submit  recommendations  to  the 
21st  session  of  the  Commission  in  1965.  The  Committee  studied  sum- 
maries based  on  replies  from  65  governments  for  the  years  1960-62, 
together  with  comments  from  interested  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions in  consultative  status.  It  also  reviewed  a  series  of  reports  on 
freedom  of  information.  Progress  was  noted  particularly  through 
measures  to  eliminate  discrimination  based  on  race  or  sex  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  defendants  in  criminal  proceedings.  Measures 
had  also  been  put  into  effect  to  prohibit  compulsory  labor  and  to 
extend  social  insurance  coverage  to  agricultural  populations  and  other 
groups,  such  as  noncitizen  employees,  formerly  excluded  from 
coverage. 

In  order  to  improve  procedures,  the  Committee  approved  a  draft 
resolution  introduced  by  the  U.S.  Representative,  A.  Edward  Elmen- 
dorf .  This  resolution  (1)  placed  reporting  on  a  continuing  3-year  cycle 
in  the  fields  of  civil  and  political  rights,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights,  and  freedom  of  information;  (2)  requested  the  Subcommission 
on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities  to 
undertake  the  initial  study  of  the  materials  received  from  U.N. 
members.  Specialized  Agencies,  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
in  consultative  status;  and  (3)  recommended  a  continuing  committee 
under  the  Com_mission  on  Human  Rights  to  review  the  reports  and 
propose  action,  taking  into  account  the  observations  of  the  Commis- 
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sion  on  the  Status  of  Women  (see  page  173)  and  of  the  Subcommission. 
The  Committee  also  recommended  continuation  of  the  plan  for 
''objective"  comments  from  nongovernmental  organizations  in  con- 
sultative status.    The  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  expressed  disagree-: 
ment  and  abstained  on  the  draft  resolution  in  the  Committee. 

1968  as  Human  Kights  Year 

At  its  20th  session  the  Human  Rights  Commission  established  a 
Committee  for  the  planning  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  pursuant  to  an  18th  General  Assembly 
resolution  designating  1968  as  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights,  One  piu*pose  of  this  Committee  was  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  holding  an  international  conference  in  1968  to  "(i)  review  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  human  rights  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  (ii)  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  and  techniques  used  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  and  (iii)  formulate  and  prepare  a 
programme  of  further  measures  to  be  taken  subsequent  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  Human  Rights  Year."  The  Committee  was  also  directed  to 
draw  up  a  program  of  measures  and  activities  for  the  celebrations  to 
take  place  in  1968. 

The  United  States  welcomed  this  move  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  1964  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  which  will 
continue  into  1965. 

Advisory  Services  in  the  Field  of  Human  Kights 

Three  regional  seminars  in  the  field  of  human  rights  were  held  in 
1964:  (1)  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  on  ''The  Role  of  Human  Rights  in 
Developing  Countries";  (2)  in  Rome,  Italy,  on  "Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion"; and  (3)  in  Lome,  Togo,  on  "The  Status  of  Women  in  Family 
Law"  (see  page  174).  The  United  States  was  represented  by  an 
Observer  in  each  of  these  seminars:  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree  in  Kabul, 
U.S.  Embassy  officers  in  Rome,  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Tillett  in  Lome. 

The  seminar  in  Kabul  was  attended  by  high  officials  in  technical 
development  programs  from  the  various  countries  of  Asia.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  economic  progress  was  dependent  on  a  wide 
understanding  of  objectives  and  the  assurance  that  the  rights  of  all 
those  affected,  including  workers  employed  on  projects,  would  be  fully 
recognized  at  all  stages  of  development. 

At  the  seminar  on  "Freedom  of  Information,"  great  stress  was 
placed  on  the  role  of  government  in  guaranteeing  freedom  of  informa- 
tion and  removing  restrictions  on  the  press;  the  responsibility  of  the 
publisher,  proprietor,  and  the  professional  journalist;  and  improvement 
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in  standards  of  journalism.  The  seminar  suggested  a  'Afresh  look" 
at  the  draft  International  Code  of  Ethics  prepared  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1952,  and  at  other  means  to  advance  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  mutual  understanding  across  international 
boundaries. 

Status  of  Women 

Although  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  did  not  meet 
in  1964,  there  were  notable  achievements  in  eliminating  de  facto 
discrimination  against  women,  and  many  strides  were  made  in  im- 
proving their  position. 

The  Secretary- General's  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  political  rights  showed  that,  as  of  September  1,  1964,  women  could 
vote  in  all  elections  and  were  eligible  for  election  on  an  equal  basis 
with  men  in  106  countries. 

Recognizing  that  in  this  age  of  technology  and  rapid  changes  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields,  new  problems  have  arisen  in  the  scope  and 
character  of  women's  activities  in  national  life,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO — see  page  194)  placed  an  item  on  the  agenda 
of  its  48th  General  Conference  entitled:  ^ 'Women  Workers  in  a 
Changing  World  (Employment  of  Women  with  Responsibility)." 

The  United  States  welcomed  the  ILO  initiative  as  consistent  with 
actions  the  U.S.  Government  had  taken  in  recent  years,  particularly 
the  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  which  became  effective  June  11, 
1964.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  said : 

Right  to  employment  without  discrimination,  I'm  proud  to  say,  is  now  the  law 
of  the  land  in  my  country,  and  the  right  to  equal  remuneration  for  men  and  women 
became  national  law  just  last  month.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  Conventions  100  and 
111  have  been  signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  are  now 
national  policy  enforceable  by  law. 

The  Conference  Committee  on  this  subject  discussed,  inter  alia, 
part-time  employment,  reentry  into  employment,  promotion  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment  of  women,  vocational  prepara- 
tion of  girls  and  women,  and  the  problems  of  women  workers  in  the 
developing  countries.  Throughout  the  Committee's  discussions  there 
was  a  genuine  search  for  broad  areas  of  mutual  concern  and  for 
conclusions  which  would  have  the  widest  applicability.  It  was 
noted  that  while  women's  participation  in  economic  activity  varied 
considerably  from  one  country  to  another,  everywhere  there  had  been 
a  marked  increase  in  employment  opportunities  available  for  women 
and,  progressively,  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  their  participa- 
tion in  employment,  especially  in  the  nonagricultural  sector.  All 
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agreed  that  labor  standards  concerning  equality  of  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities should  apply  to  all  workers  but  recognized  also  that  in  many 
cases  women  have  special  family  responsibilities,  that  most  women 
work  from  economic  necessity,  and  that  their  double  role  as  home- 
maker  and  worker  merits  particular  social  concern.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  U.S.  Kepresentative  stated: 

...  J  welcome  the  opportuDity  to  call  to  your  attention  the  Committee's 
conclusion  that  "Particular  attention  should  be  gi\  en  to  the  progressive  reduction 
of  daily  and  weekly  hours  of  work  for  all  workers,  which  contributes  substantially 
to  alle\iating  the  problems  of  women  with  family  responsibilities."  Recognizing 
completely  that  the  hours  of  work  in  any  country  m^ust  be  related  to  the  level  of 
economic  development  and  the  needs  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
for  all  workers,  and  especially  for  working  women  with  family  responsibilities, 
the  length  of  the  work  day  and  the  work  week  are  matters  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. This  principle  was  stated  clearly  by  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  when  she  said  that  as 
we  solve  the  problems  of  all  workers  we  solve  the  problems  of  women  workers, 
but  we  must  not  forget  to  include  them  in  all  aspects  of  our  thinking  and  planning. 

The  ILO  Conference  adopted  a  draft  recommendation  which  will 
be  further  considered  with  a  view  to  adoption  in  1965. 

In  August  1964  Togo  was  host  to  a  U.X.  Seminar  for  Africa  on  the 
Status  of  Women  in  Family  Law.  Airs.  Gladys  Tillett,  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
attended  this  seminar  as  U.S.  Observer.  In  her  interventions  she 
emphasized  the  role  of  women's  organizations,  both  civic  and  pro- 
fessional, in  encoiu-aging  and  promoting  soimd  social  change,  pointing 
out  that  in  the  United  States  these  organizations  were  often  consulted 
by  high  government  officials  because  of  their  knowledge,  competence, 
and  influence.  She  also  cited  the  unprecedented  number  of  women 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  to  high  policymaking  posts  as  a 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  women. 

The  seminar  dealt  with  the  potential  of  women  for  economic  and 
social  progress  and  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  part  women  must 
play  in  meeting  the  aspirations  of  newly  emerging  nations  and  in 
raising  standards  of  living  for  Africans.  It  was  made  clear  that 
although  the  legislation  of  a  country  may  guarantee  political  rights 
for  its  women  citizens  as  well  as  its  men,  such  legislation  cannot  be 
fuUy  effective,  nor  can  women  make  their  full  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  if  they  do  not  stand  equal  under  all 
aspects  of  the  law;  e.g.:  in  marriage,  its  dissolution,  annulment,  and 
judicial  separation;  parental  rights  and  duties;  legal  status  of  un- 
married women;  inheritance  rights  of  women;  and  social  factors 
affecting  the  status  of  women. 

The  seminar  made  use  of  the  experience  of  the  U.S.  Women's 
Bureau  and  of  similar  bureaus  in  other  countries  in  studying  problems 
and  planning  means  for  improvement  in  the  status  of  women. 
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SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  AND  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY  (IAEA) 

United  Nations  Coordination  Matters 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  coordination  function  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  is  being  recognized.  As  this  function 
increases  and  becomes  more  complex,  new  tools  and  additional  infor- 
mation are  needed  while  the  existing  machinery  is  given  added  tasks. 
The  Council,  therefore,  continued  its  Special  Committee  on  Coordi- 
nation. Although  the  Committee  had  only  a  brief  series  of  meetings, 
in  its  report  it  was  able  to  pinpoint  some  of  the  major  issues  that 
required  the  attention  of  the  37th  session  of  the  Council  in  1964. 

One  issue  was  the  work  program  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  human  rights  fields;  the  other,  the  relationships 
among  planning  institutes.  As  new  planning  institutes  on  both  a 
regional  and  a  worldwide  basis  are  established,  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  close  working  relationships  and  the  coordination  of 
their  spheres  of  activities  and  schedules  is  of  paramount  importance. 
This  is  especially  true  since  frequently  the  services  of  the  same  experts 
are  requested.  At  its  37th  session  the  Council  stressed  the  importance 
of  close  interrelationship  among  the  institutes  for  their  own  mutual 
benefit  and  requested  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  and  its  Adminis- 
trative Committee  on  Coordination  (ACC)  to  present  to  the  CouncU 
^^a  commentary  on  those  aspects  of  their  respective  work  which  .  .  . 
might  lend  themselves  to  concerted  activity  or  give  rise  to  special 
problems  of  coordination.^' 

United  Nations  Training  and  Research  Institute  (UNTRI) 

The  U.N.  Secretary-General  continued  his  efforts  to  raise  funds 
to  establish  the  United  Nations  Training  and  Research  Institute 
(UNTRI).  No  further  intergovernmental  action  was  necessary 
other  than  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  its  37th  session  urging  governments  to  make  pledges.  France 
voted  against  this  resolution  while  the  Soviet  Union  abstained.  The 
U.S.  Representative,  Walter  Kotschnig,  announced  that  the  United 
States  ^'is  seeking  an  initial  contribution  to  the  Institute  from  public 
funds  to  be  made  available  in  our  next  financial  3^ear."  By  the  end 
of  1964,  $2.8  million  in  pledges  had  been  received  from  37  govern- 
ments and  over  $500,000  from  private  sources.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute  will  be  chosen  early 
in  1965. 
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Program  and  Budget  Coordination 

The  Council  took  two  interesting  steps  in  the  field  of  program  and 
budget  rationalization.  One  step  was  of  an  administrative  character 
directed  to  the  ACC.  It  was  recognized  that  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive coordination  among  the  U.N.  system  of  organizations,  it  would 
be  desirable  if  comparative  appraisals  could  be  made  between  their 
respective  budgets,  particularly  with  a  view  to  determining  the  main 
trends  in  the  activities  of  the  agencies  and  setting  forth  certain  com- 
mon principles.  Eealizing  that  this  is  a  difiicult  task,  the  37th  session 
of  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  ACC  to  consider, 
in  consultation  with  the  U.N.  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions  (ACABQ),  to  what  extent  the  Specialized 
Agencies  could  be  requested  to  use  a  uniform  layout  for  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  their  respective  budgets.  Five  years  ago  such  a 
proposal  would  have  been  rejected  immediately  by  the  Specialized 
Agencies.  However,  as  their  activities  have  increased  so  has  their 
realization  of  the  interdependence  of  organizations  within  the  U.N. 
system.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  voted  against 
the  proposal.  Four  African  countries  abstained  fearing  that  it  was 
intended  to  reduce  assistance  to  the  developing  countries. 

The  Council  accepted  the  conclusion  of  its  Special  Committee  on 
Coordination  that  the  Council  must  establish  a  procediu-e  for  screen- 
ing the  U.N.  work  program  in  the  economic,  social,  and  human  rights 
fields  in  relation  to  its  budgetary  implications.  The  Council,  which 
is,  in  effect,  the  governing  body  of  the  economic,  social,  and  human 
rights  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  has  never  operated  in  this 
capacity,  particularly  in  bringing  about  a  confrontation  of  the  pro- 
grams and  budgets.  The  first  thing  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking 
is  the  requisite  tools.  The  37th  session,  therefore,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  by  which  it  decided  to  undertake  each  year  a 
carefid  analysis  of  the  U.N.  work  program  in  relation  to  its  budgetary 
implications.  It  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  present  to  the 
Council  such  a  work  program  for  1966  in  each  major  area  of  work, 
together  with  adequate  information  on  its  budgetary  implications. 
Again,  the  Council  suggested  that  the  advice  of  the  ACABQ  should 
be  sought. 

One  new  tool  which  assisted  the  Council  in  its  coordination  task 
during  the  37th  session  was  the  meeting  among  the  members  of  the 
ACC  and  the  officers  of  the  Council.  This  meeting  was  arranged 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  ACC  and  provided  a  good  opportunity  for  an 
informal  exchange  of  views.  These  meetings  will  be  continued  and 
it  is  hoped  they  will  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between  the  ACC 
and  the  Council. 
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Food  and  Literacy  Campaigns 

One  of  the  more  contentious  issues  at  the  Council's  37th  session 
involved  a  U.K.  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  World  Campaign 
against  Hunger,  Disease,  and  Ignorance.  As  of  December  1964  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization's  (FAO — see  page  184)  Freedom- 
From-Hunger  Campaign  has  been  in  effect  for  5  years  and  has  been 
extended  through  the  end  of  the  U.N.  Decade  of  Development  (see 
page  15)  in  1970.  The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  had  developed  a  different  type  of 
campaign — the  World  Campaign  for  Universal  Literacy  (see  page  196). 
It  was  not  clear  how  these  existing  campaigns  would  be  melded  into 
the  proposed  world  campaign,  or  under  what  direction  the  latter 
would  be  undertaken.  The  United  States,  which  had  endorsed 
extension  of  the  FAO  Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign,  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  a  world  campaign  against  hunger,  disease,  and 
ignorance.  This  attitude  was  shared  by  other  delegations,  the 
Specialized  Agencies,  and  particularly  by  the  nongovernmental 
organizations  (NGO),  including  the  church  groups  which  have 
extensive  activities  throughout  the  world  to  help  eradicate  hunger, 
disease,  and  ignorance.  The  United  States,  therefore,  sought  to  bring 
about  a  solution  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  This  was  found 
in  a  Council  resolution  remitting  the  problem  to  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  for  further  consultations  with  governments.  Specialized 
Agencies,  and  NGO's  on  the  feasibility  of  and  possible  plans  for 
organizing  and  executing  a  world  campaign.  Simultaneously,  the 
Council  in  a  separate  resolution  took  note  of  the  success  so  far  achieved 
by  the  Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign  and  urged  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Specialized  Agencies,  and  the  NGO's  to  inten- 
sify their  efforts  against  hunger  in  order  to  promote  all  appropriate 
initiatives  within  the  U.N.  Decade  of  Development. 

Emergency  Aid 

On  the  initiative  of  Chile,  an  item  was  added  to  the  agenda  of  the 
37th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  "The  Question 
of  Emergency  Aid  to  Costa  Rica."  Such  aid  was  required  as  a 
result  of  the  eruption  of  the  Irazu  Volcano.  From  March  20,  1963, 
until  the  end  of  1964  clouds  of  ash  poured  over  the  central  plateau 
of  Costa  Rica  altering  the  course  of  several  rivers  and  causing  floods, 
loss  of  life,  and  serious  damage  to  the  agriculture  and  cities  of  Costa 
Rica.  In  view  of  this  disaster  the  Council  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  which  invited  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies,  and  the  appropriate  authorities  of  U.N.  bodies 
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and  other  international  organizations  to  give  all  possible  assistance. 
It  also  invited  members  to  make  contributions  to  a  voluntary  emer- 
gency trust  fund  which  the  U.X.  Secretary-General  had  set  up. 
Dming  the  debate  on  this  item,  the  U.S.  Representative  had  described 
in  detail  the  amount  of  bHateral  assistance  which  the  United  States 
had  given  to  Costa  Rica  and  which  it  was  continuing  to  give. 

In  connection  with  a  draft  resolution  proposed  by  Algeria.  Iraq, 
and  Chile  on  the  possibility  of  the  United  Xations  estabhshing  its  own 
disaster  fund,  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  indi^udual  countries, 
in  a  position  to  offer  assistance,  could  do  so  more  rapidly  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis.  In  addition  it  pointed  out.  as  indeed  the  ACC  itself 
had  suggested,  that  the  Red  Cross  and  other  nongovernmental 
organizations,  particularly  the  chm^h  groups,  were  also  in  a  position 
to  move  more  rapidly  in  oft'ering  immediate  emergency  assistance. 
At  the  same  time  the  Councd.  recognized  that  fmnher  arrangements 
for  coordination  of  assistance  offered  were  necessary,  as  were  arrange- 
ments for  coordination  on  the  spot,  of  aU  governmental  and  organi- 
zational assistance.  In  its  resolution,  as  adopted,  the  Council 
recognized  the  leading  role  that  the  League  of  Red  Cross  .Societies 
must  take  in  this  connection.  The  U.X.  Secretary- General  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  types  of  assistance  which  the  United 
Xations  might  provide,  the  order  of  magnitude  of  resomves  that  the 
Secretary- General  might  requhe.  and  alternative  methods  of  pro- 
viding such  resouiTes.  mcluding  the  estabhshment  of  a  U.X".  fund  to 
be  financed  through  volimtaiw  contributions. 

International   Bank   for    Reconstruction    and  Development 

Two  decades  ago  at  the  Bretton  Woods  negutiations  the  United 
States  played  a  leading  role  in  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  ^TBRD),  also  known  as 
the  World  Bank.  The  World  Bank  has  been  vigorously  supported 
by  the  United  States  as  a  vital  and  unique  organ  of  the  U.X.  system. 
As  the  need  arose  for  the  expansion  and  refinement  of  lendiag  tech- 
niques to  meet  the  aspkations  of  developing  countries,  the  United 
States  also  strongly  supported  and  was  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC — see  page  180) 
in  1956  and  the  International  Development  Association  ''IDA — see 
page  181)  in  1960  as  affiliated  agencies. 

The  World  Bank  is  the  largest  multilateral  agency  providing  capital 
and  technical  assistance.  As  of  December  31,  1964.  the  Bank's  102 
members  had  subscribed  a  total  of  S21,228.S  million  in  capital.  The 
U.S.  subscription  was  S6,350  million,  or  30  percent  cif  the  total.  The 
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resources  of  the  World  Bank  currently  used  for  lending  are  derived 
primarily  from  borrowings  in  private  capital  markets.  The  Bank's 
outstanding  funded  debt  at  the  end  of  1964  was  about  $2,500  million. 
The  Bank  also  sells  parts  of  its  loans  and  in  this  way  has  added  over 
$1,800  million  to  funds  available  for  development  financing.  Both 
of  these  funding  operations  draw  heavily  from  financial  resources 
outside  the  United  States.  As  of  December  31,  1964,  the  World 
Bank  had  made  loan  commitments  totaling  $8,174  million,  with 
about  70  percent  of  this  amount  going  to  developing  countries. 
Cumulative  disbursements  totaled  $6,287  million. 

The  Bank  continued  in  1964  to  infuse  its  operations  with  a  high 
degree  of  dynamism  and  flexibility,  which  have  already  led  to  sub- 
stantial achievements  and  hold  even  greater  promise  for  the  future. 
At  the  1964  annual  meeting,  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  U.S.  Governor  on  the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors,  noted  the 
''readiness  and  ability  of  the  Bank  family  to  seek  out  new  and  im- 
proved techniques  for  meeting  the  development  problem"  aad  com- 
mented that  "it  is  this  spirit  which  enables  us  to  rely  on  the  Bank 
for  leadership  in  meeting  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead." 

Among  those  techniques,  the  United  States  has  been  particularly  en- 
couraged by  the  increased  attention  given  to  promoting  agricultural 
development  through  both  financial  and  technical  assistance.  Bank 
initiatives  in  the  educational  field  are  designed  to  help  fill  another 
pressing  need.  Cooperation  between  the  Bank,  IDA,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO — see  page  185),  and  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO — see 
page  194)  are  already  proving  fruitful  as  a  result  of  partnership  agree- 
ments concluded  in  1964.  The  agreement  with  the  FAO  was  to 
initiate  a  jointly  financed  cooperative  program  to  improve  the  quality 
and  increase  the  number  of  proposals  for  agricultural  financing.  The 
UNESCO  agreement  is  designed  to  identify  and  prepare  technical  and 
general  secondary  educational  projects  of  high  priori tj^  for  financial 
and  technical  assistance.  The  Bank  also  continued  to  assist  in  project 
preparation  as  the  executing  agency  for  studies  financed  by  the  U.N. 
Special  Fund  (see  page  197). 

The  Bank's  initiatives  in  the  field  of  industry  have  been  strongly 
supported  by  the  United  States.  Credits  for  the  import  of  components 
and  spare  parts  for  capital  goods  industries  and  the  proposed  augmen- 
tation of  IFC  resources  have  been  encouraging  iadications  of  the 
Bank's  desire  and  ability  to  help  fulfill  investment  requirements  for 
industrial  development.  The  Bank  has  also  reaffirmed  its  readiness 
to  provide  financing  for  local  expenditure  on  high-priority  projects 
where  lending  only  funds  needed  for  direct  imports  would  not  provide 
adequate  support. 
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The  growing  problem  of  excessive  debt  burdens  of  developing  coun- 
tries is  a  subject  of  Bank  concern,  and  it  has  already  lengthened  loan 
maturities  and  grace  periods  in  appropriate  cases.  The  Bank  has 
also  transferred  a  portion  of  its  net  income  to  the  IDA  thus  providing 
additional  resources  for  the  soft  loan  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  group 
of  institutions. 

The  Bank  has  a  key  role  in  the  coordination  of  assistance  for  particu- 
lar developing  countries  thi^ough  its  sponsorship  of  consortia  and 
consultative  groups.  Further  pledges  of  assistance  to  these  continuing 
projects,  accompanied  by  improvements  in  terms  and  conditions  by 
bilateral  members,  were  offered  in  1964  through  the  India  and  Pakistan 
consortia.  For  the  first  4  years  of  India's  Third  Five-Year  Plan, 
pledges  totaled  $4,445  million;  pledges  totahng  $1,819  million  were 
made  for  the  last  4  years  of  Pakistan's  Second  Five-Year  Plan. 

A  supplemental  agreement  came  into  force  in  1964  for  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Fund.  The  new  agreement  provides  the  Fund, 
which  is  administered  by  the  World  Bank,  with  additional  foreign 
exchange  resources  aggregating  S3 15  million  to  be  applied  toward  the 
cost  of  construction  work  by  Pakistan  in  the  Indus  Basin. 

Consultative  groups  for  Xigeria,  Colombia,  Tunisia,  and  the  Sudan 
meet  under  the  aegis  of  the  Bank  to  discuss  development  plans  and 
financial  problems.  Notable  progress  was  made  in  1964  by  the 
Xigerian  group  which  helped  to  seciure  a  major  portion  of  financing  for 
the  proposed  Niger  Dam. 

In  addition  to  increasingly  vigorous  technical  assistance  activities, 
the  Bank  enhanced  its  research  activities  in  the  development  finance 
field  during  1964  and  made  progress  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
center  for  the  settlement  of  investment  disputes. 

International  Finance  Corporation  fIFCJ 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  was  established  in 
1956  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  to  assist  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Bank's  less  advanced  member  countries  through  invest- 
ments in  productive  private  enterprises. 

In  1964  cumulative  commitments  by  the  IFC  for  the  first  time  were 
more  than  its  total  subscribed  capital.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  capital 
subscriptions  were  $98,964,000,  of  which  $35,168,000  was  subscribed 
by  the  United  States.  Funds  for  operational  acti^dties  are  also 
derived  from  earnings,  repayments,  and  sales  of  investments.  Total 
net  commitments  amounted  to  $116.2  million  and  gross  disburse- 
ments were  $83.6  nuUion. 

There  was  recognition  in  1964  of  the  need  to  make  more  resources 
available  to  private  enterprise  ^^dthout  government  guarantees  of 
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repayment  such  as  are  required  by  the  IBRD.  The  Corporation's 
Executive  Directors  concluded  that  there  is  need  for  assistance  to 
private  borrowers  that  neither  local  development  finance  companies 
nor  IFC  can  presently  provide.  The  World  Bank  and  the  IFC 
agreed  that  Bank  funds  should  be  channeled  through  the  IFC  in 
order  to  satisfy  potential  demands  for  additional  equity  capital  and 
loan  funds. 

The  Executive  Directors  proposed  that  the  World  Bank  lend  to 
the  IFC  for  relending  in  the  same  manner  as  the  World  Bank  lends 
to  development  finance  companies.  This  would  provide  a  source  of 
additional  funds  for  the  loan  portions  of  investments  made  by  the  IFC 
on  a  mixed  loan  and  equity  basis.  The  funds  would  be  available  to 
reimburse  the  IFC  for  the  loan  portions  of  investments  already  made 
and  would  enable  the  IFC  to  enter  into  much  larger  transactions, 
permitting  IFC  financing  of  enterprises  by  means  of  fixed-interest 
loans  not  carrying  equity  or  other  special  features.  The  proposal 
would  require  an  amendment  to  the  World  Bank's  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment to  permit  World  Bank  loans  to  the  IFC  without  government 
guarantees  and  an  amendment  to  the  IFC  Articles  of  Agreement  to 
remove  the  prohibition  against  borrowing  from  the  World  Bank. 
Draft  resolutions  to  this  effect  have  been  adopted  by  the  World 
Bank  and  IFC  Executive  Directors.  Congressional  action  is  required 
to  permit  final  U.S.  approval  of  these  amendments  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  respective  institutions. 

IFC  commitments  to  developing  countries  in  1964  totaled  $22 
million.  Disbursements  were  $13  million.  The  Corporation  con- 
tinues to  lead  the  World  Bank  group  of  institutions  in  considering 
proposals  for  assistance  to  industrial  development  finance  companies. 
The  IFC  has  also  substantially  increased  the  proportion  of  its  invest- 
ments in  the  form  of  subscriptions  to  capital  shares  rather  than  in 
loans.  An  amendment  to  its  charter  in  1961  made  possible  invest- 
ments in  that  form. 

The  IFC,  with  the  strong  support  of  the  United  States,  has  played 
a  major  role  as  an  investor  and  a  recruiter  of  local  and  foreign  private 
capital.  Increased  resources  provided  by  the  World  Bank  should 
enable  the  IFC  to  expand  significantly  its  varied  and  valuable  func- 
tions as  the  principal  multilateral  instrument  concerned  primarily 
with  financing  industry. 

International  Developme^tt  Association  (IDA) 

The  International  Development  Association  (IDA)  was  established 
in  1960  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  largely  in  response  to  a  U.S. 
initiative.    The  IDA  was  founded  to  meet  the  situation  of  developing 
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countries  whose  need  for,  and  ability  to  make  use  of.  outside  capital 
is  greater  than  their  ability  to  service  conventional  loans.  The 
United  States  and  other  aid  donors  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  need  to  provide  credits  on  terms  designed  to  mitigate 
problems  of  excessive  debt  burden;  the  IDA  is  a  multilateral  institution 
through  which  that  need  can  be  met. 

A  consequence  of  this  continued  concern  was  the  agreement  in  1964 
by  18  industrially  advanced  countries  of  the  IDA  to  contribute  over 
$750  million  to  replenish  the  Association's  resources.  Whereas  the 
initial  $750  million  of  resources  was  paid  over  a  5-3'ear  period,  the  new 
$750  mihion  in  contributions  will  be  paid  over  a  3-year  period  com- 
mencing in  1965.  The  U.S.  share  was  reduced  from  43  percent  of  the 
original  subscriptions  to  41.6  percent  of  the  supplementan,'  contri- 
butions. A  further  measure  to  increase  IDA'S  resources  was  a  transfer 
to  the  Association  of  $50  million  from  the  World  Bank's  fiscal  year 
1964  net  income.  Additional  special  contributions  have  been  made 
by  Sweden. 

In  1964  commitments  by  the  Association  were  S425  million  and 
disbursements  were  $148  million,  both  record  levels.  Cumulative 
commitments  as  of  December  31.  1964,  exceeded  SI  billion.  Disburse- 
ments totaled  $278  million.  An  IDA  credit  to  India  amounting  to 
$90  million  represented  a  new  kind  of  assistance.  Credit  was  ex- 
tended, not  for  a  new  project,  but  to  help  manufacturers  in  selected 
capital  goods  industries  make  fiiUer  use  of  already  existing  capacity, 
by  enabling  them  to  import  components  and  materials  on  a  scale 
heretofore  not  possible  because  of  a  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  IDA  participated  with  the  Bank  during  1964  in  the  expansion 
of  activities  for  the  development  of  agriculture  and  education,  as 
well  as  industry.  Pledges  to  the  India  and  Pakistan  consortia  have 
included  the  IDA  funds  along  with  offers  of  Bank  lending  (see  page  180), 
thus  minimizing  the  cost  in  terms  of  repayment  and  interest  borne  by 
India  and  Pakistan. 

The  IDA  has  been  vigorously  supported  by  the  United  States. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  pointed  out  in  Alarch  1964  that  the 
United  States  sought  the  establishment  of  IDA  as  ''a  way  through 
which  the  other  industrial  countries  could  join  with  us  in  providing 
some  of  the  long-term  capital  loans  that  form  a  necessary  imder- 
pinning  for  most  development  programs."  He  noted  that  'TDA 
has  more  than  lived  up  to  our  expectations"  and  ''admirably 
complements  oiu^  own  foreign  policy  objectives." 
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International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 

As  the  member  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  with 
the  largest  quota  ($4,125  million,  now  about  27  percent  of  the  total), 
the  United  States  has  held  a  leading  position  in  the  Fund's  affairs 
since  its  beginning. 

Recent  U.S.  drawings  on  the  Fund  stemmed  from  a  technicality.  The 
agreement  establishing  the  Fund  provides  that  it  may  not  accept  in  re- 
purchases, i.e.,  repayments  of  members'  obligations,  any  currency 
which  the  Fund  holds  in  excess  of  75  percent  of  an  individual  member's 
quota. 

In  1963  this  quota  restriction  virtually  had  been  reached.  To 
alleviate  the  situation  the  United  States,  in  July  1963  and  again  in 
July  1964,  entered  into  one  year  stand-by  agreements  of  $500  million 
with  the  Fund.  These  agreements  have  made  it  possible  to  draw 
dollars  from  the  Fund  which  can  be  resold  to  member  countries  wish- 
ing to  make  repurchases.  In  this  way  the  outflow  of  U.S.  gold  to 
offset  balance-of-payments  deficits  was  curtailed. 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  U.S.  drawings  on  the  1964  stand-by 
arrangement  totaled  $275  mihion.  The  U.K.  drawing  of  $200 
million  in  December  1964,  as  part  of  their  total  drawing  of  $1  billion, 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  U.S.  obligation  to  the  Fund  by  that 
amount,  while  a  number  of  other  small  drawings  further  decreased  our 
liability.  On  December  31,  1964,  our  net  drawings  from  the  Fund 
amounted  to  $261.8  million. 

Fund  membership  grew  rapidly  in  1964.  The  addition  of  18  new 
members  (all  developing  countries)  brought  the  total  membership 
to  102  countries  and  total  quotas  to  $15,855  million — $2,179  million 
of  which  was  in  gold.  Total  drawings  from  the  Fimd  during  1964 
made  by  22  countries  amounted  to  $1,950  million.  Eepayments 
totaled  $510  milKon. 

The  Fund,  with  the  strong  support  of  the  United  States,  continued 
to  address  itself  to  the  important  and  difficult  problem  of  international 
monetary  liquidity.  U.S.  determination  to  achieve  payments  equilib- 
rium, although  generally  welcomed  by  the  Fund  as  necessary  and 
desirable  to  assure  continued  confidence  in  the  dollar,  has  given  rise 
to  a  new  concern:  the  possibility  that  the  world's  need  for  additional 
liquidity  may  exceed  the  amount  of  liquidity  provided  by  the  world's 
new  gold  production.  Following  the  study  of  this  problem  by  the 
Fund  during  1964  and  the  fourth  quinquennial  review  of  quotas,  the 
United  States  indicated  its  support  for  a  further  growth  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  through  a  25-percent  general  quota  increase  and 
appropriate  selective  quota  increases. 
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Selective  quota  increases,  based  in  many  cases  on  the  Fund's 
Decision  on  Compensatory  Financing  of  Export  Fluctuations  of  March 
1963,  were  put  into  effect  during  1964,  thereby  increasing  the  Fund's 
resources  by  $315  million.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund  also 
approved  a  number  of  other  requests  for  special  quota  increases  during 
the  year,  which  will  go  into  effect  m  1965. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation  (^FAO^ 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  has  two  main 
functions:  to  serve  its  member  governments  (107,  plus  2  associate 
members,  at  the  end  of  1964)  as  an  agricultural  information  clearing- 
house, in  part  through  providing  international  and  regional  forums 
for  the  discussion  of  mutual  problems;  and  to  give  technical  advice 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  forestry,  nutrition,  and  home 
economics.  At  the  end  of  1964,  the  FAO  was  acting  as  executing 
agency  in  the  tachnical  assistance  field  for  169  Special  Fund  (sea 
page  118)  projects  (of  which  43  were  assigned  in  1964).  During  the 
year  it  also  had  911  experts  in  the  field  under  the  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA — see  page  118). 

Pesticides 

The  FAO  work  on  pesticides  began  to  gain  momentum  in  the  latter 
part  of  1964.  Three  working  parties  were  named  which  included 
American  experts  with  worldwide  reputations  in  their  respective 
fields:  (1)  Working  Party  on  Pesticide  Residues;  (2)  Working  Party 
on  Registration,  Labeling,  and  Marketing  of  Pesticides;  and  (3) 
Working  Party  on  Resistance  to  Pesticides  in  Agricultural  Pests. 
The  United  States  has  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of  these  groups 
since,  unless  established  facts  are  made  known  to  other  member 
countries  of  the  FAO,  there  could  be  a  marked  negative  impact  on 
our  export  markets  for  agricultural  products  because  of  a  lack  of 
understanding  concerning  pesticides  used  in  the  United  States. 
Work  on  the  establishment  of  tolerances  in  relation  to  pesticide 
residues  is  particularly  important  in  this  respect. 

Integrated  Approach  to  Agricultural  Production 

In  its  work  with  member  countries  the  FAO  has  stressed  the  need 
for  an  integrated  approach  to  take  account  of  all  the  factors  that  are 
involved  in  increasing  both  plant  and  animal  production.  With  U.S. 
support  the  FAO  set  up  interdivisional  working  committees  to  provide 
more  productive  advice  and  assistance  to  member  countries. 
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Animal  Health  Programs 

The  FAO  animal  health  campaigns  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States  because  they  concern  exotic  diseases  that  could  invade  the 
North  American  continent  if  permitted  to  expand.  Good  progress 
was  made  during  1964  on  both  African  horse  sickness  and  the  African 
strain  (SAT-1)  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  According  to  reports 
from  Tiirkey,  where  the  ravages  of  African  horse  sickness  caused 
great  losses  in  recent  years,  the  disease  has  been  eliminated  with  the 
assistance  of  the  FAO.  Continuing  assistance  in  the  Near  East  on 
the  African  strain  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  a  basic  program 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  the  eradication  or  control  of  that  serious 
problem.  The  FAO  also  has  convened  and  coordinated  the  activities 
of  the  European  Commission  on  Control  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease, 
which  met  September  28-30,  1964,  in  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  which  the  United  States  participated.  Regional  coordination 
is  necessary  if  a  disease  such  as  foot-and-mouth  is  to  be  controlled. 

FAQ/IAEA  Joint  Division  for  Atomic  Energy  in  Agriculture 

For  several  years  there  was  concern  about  possible  duplication  of 
effort  between  the  Atomic  Energy  Branch  attached  to  the  Assistant 
Director  General  of  the  Technical  Department  of  the  FAO  and  the 
Agricultural  Section  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA — see  page  218).  During  1964  negotiations  were  completed 
between  these  two  agencies  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
FAO/IAEA  division.  In  addition  to  avoiding  duplication,  this  ar- 
rangement is  mtended  to  permit  a  stronger  and  better  coordinated 
program  in  the  area  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  agriculture. 

Forestry 

FAO  representatives  have  actively  supported  the  programs  and 
work  of  the  Latin  American  and  North  American  Forestry  Commis- 
sions in  which  the  United  States  maintains  active  membership. 
During  1964  the  working  groups  of  these  Commissions  continued  to 
engage  in  improving  control  of  forest  fires,  insects,  and  diseases; 
developing  recreation  facilities;  expanding  wildlife;  and  improving 
watershed  management,  flood  control,  timber  species,  and  forest  indus- 
tries development.  In  the  case  of  the  North  American  Forestry 
Commission,  the  coordination  of  action  programs  in  these  specialized 
fields  among  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  was  particularly 
helpful. 

During  1964  the  FAO  entered  into  a  provisional  agreement  with  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD — 
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see  page  179)  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  to  provide  long-term,  low-interest-rate  loans  for  agrarian  and 
forestry  development  in  developing  countries.  This  cooperative 
approach  should  relieve  somewhat  the  need  for  bilateral  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

In  1964  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  conducted  a  special  5-week  Forest 
Fire  Control  Training  Course  at  the  request  of  the  FAO  and  the  AID 
for  which  the  FAO  provided  12  participants  from  eight  countries. 
Some  of  these  participants,  especially  those  from  Australia,  contributed 
techniques  and  procedures  developed  to  meet  their  local  conditions. 
U.S.  foresters  meeting  with  the  group  benefited  from  this  interchange 
of  ideas. 

In  1964  the  FAO  published  and  distributed  Timber  Bulletin  for 
Europe,  1963  and  1964,  containing  production,  trade,  and  price  statis- 
tics. It  also  pubhshed  European  Timber  Trends  and  Prospects,  a  New 
Appraisal  1950-1975,  and  Forest  Products  Statistics,  1968.  These 
publications  are  of  value  to  U.S.  businessmen  involved  in  foreign 
trade  in  forest  products. 

Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign 

The  Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign  is  essentially  a  program 
designed  to  strike  at  the  basic  causes  of  underproductivity  in  the  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world  and  to  help  these  areas  help  themselves. 
The  Campaign  was  launched  in  1960,  with  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  period  of  5  years.  The  FAO  Council  in  October  1964 
extended  the  Campaign  until  1970.  Activities  of  the  Campaign  are 
carried  out  for  the  most  part  through  national  committees.  During 
1964  various  U.S.  individuals  and  industries  made  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  Campaign  through  the  American  Freedom-From-Hunger 
Foundation.  They  provided,  among  other  things,  a  complete  flour 
and  feed  grinding  mill  to  an  African  village,  a  mobile  nutrition  dem- 
onstration unit  for  use  in  Latin  America,  a  3,000-egg  incubator  to  a 
village  in  Guatemala,  pigs  to  be  located  at  four  breeding  stations  in 
India,  and  an  egg  grading  and  inspection  pilot-demonstration  project 
in  Korea.  In  addition  the  U.S.  fertilizer  industry  provided  almost 
$25,000  in  cash  plus  contributions  in  kind  to  the  Campaign  in  1964. 

Food  Standards 

The  second  session  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission  (spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  FAO  and  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO — 
see  page  202))  was  held  in  Geneva,  September  28-October  7,  1964. 
This  session  was  largely  concerned  with  detailed  consideration  of 
draft  standards  on  which  governments  had  submitted  comments,  and 
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also  with  reports  on  work  accomplished  by  expert  committees  and 
other  specialist  groups  to  which  assignments  had  been  made  in  1963 
for  promulgating  standards  and  developing  drafts  of  various  back- 
ground papers. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  simplify  and  harmonize 
international  food  standards  work  by  allocating  priorities  in  the 
development  of  standards,  by  coordinating  and  supplementing  the 
work  of  other  bodies  in  this  field,  and  by  providing  for  finalization  of 
draft  standards  at  the  government  level  and  their  pubhcation  in  a 
consolidated  Codex  Alimentarius.  The  food  standards  are  aimed  at 
facilitating  international  trade  in  food  and  food  products  and  at 
safeguarding  the  interest  of  consumers  in  wholesomeness  of  food. 

At  its  first  session  in  1963  the  Commission  had  established  a  number 
of  expert  committees  to  draft  standards  for  such  products  as  sugars, 
oils  and  fats,  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  meats.  The  United 
States  was  given  responsibility  for  chairing  the  Expert  Committee  on 
Food  Hygiene  and  the  Expert  Committee  on  Processed  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.  These  Committees  met  during  May  1964  and  adopted 
programs  of  work,  which  are  currently  underway,  for  the  development 
of  specific  standards. 

Fisheries 

World  fishery  production  has  more  than  doubled  since  1950,  and  the 
FAO  has  played  an  increasingly  important  role  in  this  development. 
In  1964,  the  FAO  made  a  principal  contribution  to  fisheries  through 
stock  assessment  studies,  research  (on  such  topics  as  fishing  catch, 
fishing  effort,  and  biological  statistics  on  whales,  tunas,  and  other 
species),  management  conferences,  expert  panels,  resource  develop- 
ment, food  standardization  studies,  and  fishing  boat  designs.  The 
FAO  fishery  activities  have  been  principally  directed  toward  develop- 
ing countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  It  cooperates  with 
such  international  organizations  as  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD),  the  WHO  and  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization's 
(UNESCO — see  page  194)  Office  of  Oceanography,  and  carries  out  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  financed  under  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  (EPTA — see  page  118),  and  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  (see  page  118). 

The  increasing  importance  of  fisheries  is  indicated  by  the  demand 
for  FAO  fishery  publications.  Fishery  administrators  and  scientists 
in  the  United  States  utilize  such  publications  as  the  Yearbook  of 
Fishery  Statistics,  the  quarterly  World  Fisheries  Abstracts,  handbooks 
and  technical  publications  on  fishing  boats,  gear  design,  and  fish 
processing  and  handling. 
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During  1964  the  FAO  held  a  number  of  intern  a  tional  meetmgs  of 
importance  to  U.S.  fisheries.  From  August  10  to  September  22.  1964, 
the  FAO  Advisory  Committee  on  ]Marine  Resources  Research 
(ACMRR)  convened  a  meeting  on  maruie  fisheries  biology  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  field  of  fishery  technology,  a  Symposium  on 
Increasing  Fish  Consumption  through  Improved  Fish  Handling  and 
Distribution  was  held  in  Kuala  Lumpui,  ALJaysia,  October  16-31, 
1964,  in  conjunction  with  the  11th  session  of  the  Iiidu-Pacifi.c  Fisheries 
Council.  In  order  to  relate  modern  business  methods  to  fisheries,  the 
FAO  held  a  Seminar  on  Fisheries  Development  and  Administration  at 
Canberra,  Austraha,  January  28— February  11.  1^64.  and  a  meeting  on 
Business  Decisions  in  Fishing  Industries  at  Rome.  Italy,  September 
21-25,  1964.  A  3 -week  FAO  Seminar  for  Asian  and  African  Fishing 
Experts  and  Administrators  was  also  held  in  Dakar,  Senegal,  in 
October  1964. 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  at  the  12th  session  of  the  FAG  C  onferenee,  a 
resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Du-ector  General  to  submit 
proposals  that  would  make  FAO  the  leading  intergovernmental  body 
encouraging  the  rational  harvesting  of  food  from  the  oceans  and.  inland 
waters.  The  Conference  also  requested  the  FAO  Council,  at  its  43d 
session,  to  consider  measures  for  strengthening  the  FAO's  Fisheries 
Division.  The  43d  Council  met  in  October  1964  and  created  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  44th  session  of  the  Council  on  measiu-es  to  improve 
the  status  of  fisheries  within  the  organization  and  in  the  world. 

Along  with  an  initiative  to  strengthen  fisheries  within  the  FAO. 
there  has  also  been  a  movement  to  estabhsh  an  international  com- 
mission for  the  conservation  of  Atlantic  ttmas.  The  FAO  W  r^^i:  .: 
Party  for  the  Rational  Utilization  of  Tuna  Resources  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  (October  1963)  proposed,  and  the  FAO  43d  Council  session  in 
October  agreed,  that  a  conference  -of  plenipotentiaries  be  called  to 
consider  creating  such  an  organization.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
FAO  will  convene  such  a  conference  early  in  1966. 

FAO  Publications 

Under  the  quota  system  estabhshed  by  the  FAO,  the  United  States 
receives  sufficient  copies  of  publications  concerniug  worldwide  statis- 
tics on  many  aspects  of  food  production,  distribution  and  utihzation, 
fisheries,  forestry  production,  and  trade,  and  on  the  production  and 
consumption  of  fertilizers,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  selected  repositcrj 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  FAO  publishes  an  agricultm'al  prc»diiction  yearbook  and  a 
trade  yearbook,  a  forestry  and  fisheries  yearbook,  and  other  pub- 
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lications  summarizing  world  statistics,  giving  the  food  balance  picture, 
or  summarizing  the  current  situation  regarding  certain  commodities. 
FAO  also  publishes  and  distributes  reports  and  studies  on  world  food 
problems,  summaries  of  new  technical  and  economic  findings,  and 
other  materials  that  are  useful  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  other 
member  countries. 

International  Labor  Organisation  (ILO^ 

International  Labor  Conference 

The  48th  International  Labor  Conference,  which  is  the  standards 
setting  body  of  the  ILO,  met  June-July  1964.  Member  states  are 
represented  at  the  Conference  by  tripartite  delegations:  two  govern- 
ment, one  worker,  and  one  employer  delegates,  each  of  whom  have 
separate  votes.  The  Conference  dealt,  inter  alia,  with  the  question 
of  South  Africa's  policy  of  racial  discrimination  {apartheid)  and  inter- 
national labor  standards  concerning  emplo3^ment  policy,  social  secu- 
rity, and  hygiene  in  commerce  and  ofiices.  The  Conference  also 
concluded  a  2-year  debate  on  the  Director  General's  report  concerning 
possible  adaptations  of  ILO  programs  and  structure  to  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  It  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  ILO 
Governing  Body  (the  organization's  board  of  directors)  to  review 
suggestions  made  during  the  debate,  and,  subsequently,  to  take  action 
on  those  within  its  competence,  and  to  forward  its  recommendations 
to  future  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  also  dealt  with  the  ILO 
Budget  for  1965.  As  compared  with  a  net  expenditm-e  budget  of 
$16,388,799  for  calendar  year  1964,  the  Conference  approved  a  net 
expenditure  budget  of  $18,684,347  for  1965.  The  United  States 
contributes  25  percent  of  the  ILO  budget,  which  in  1965  will  amount 
to  $4,671,087. 

ILO  Governing  Body 

The  ILO  Governing  Body  met  three  times  during  1964.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  the  Governing  Body 
considered  the  question  of  South  Africa's  apartheid  policy  and  its 
membership  in  the  ILO.  It  also  approved  a  basic  reorganization  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  (the  organization's  secretariat)  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  a  U.S.  management  consultant  firm 
follo\\dng  an  extensive  management  study  in  1963. 

Major  featm^es  of  the  reorganization  were  the  following:  (1)  The 
umvieldy  divisional  structure  was  streamlined  and  regrouped  into  nine 
major  departments  as  the  basic  organizational  units  of  the  Office. 
This  will  provide  for  more  flexible  use  of  the  staff,  improve  coordina- 
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tion  and  reduce  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort.  (2)  Machinery 
was  to  be  installed  to  strengthen  program  planning  and  control 
through  a  Program  Committee  reporting  to  the  Director  General, 
and  to  improve  budgetary  and  evaluation  procedm^es.  The  staff  arm 
for  this  program  planning  and  coordination  activity  is  a  new,  small, 
Research  and  Planning  Department  which  is  responsible  for  the  basic 
research  necessary  for  the  coordination  of  all  ILO  activities,  the  de- 
termination of  priorities,  and  appraisal  of  ILO  programs.  (3)  The 
administration  of  all  ILO  field  activities  wUi  be  centered  in  a  new  De- 
partment for  Field  Services.  This  will  provide  for  better  coordination 
of  field  activities  and  wiH  remove  from  the  technical  departments  time- 
consuming  responsibilities  for  administrative  matters.  Under  this 
new  organization  it  will  be  possible  to  delegate  administrative  re- 
sponsibility to  the  field  while  maintaining  policy  direction  and  control 
at  headquarters.  (4)  The  Personnel  Office  is  being  strengthened  and 
raised  to  departmental  level  under  an  Assistant  Dii^ector  General. 
Training  programs  for  ILO  staff  are  being  strengthened.  (5)  Ad- 
ministrative procediu'es  are  being  simplified  and  in  many  cases  mech- 
anized. (6)  To  supervise  this  new  organization,  two  of  the  present 
Assistant  Dhector  General  positions  were  upgraded  to  Deputy 
Director  General — each  responsible  for  a  segment  of  the  Office's 
operations — and  the  present  Deputy  Director  General  was  designated 
Principal  Deputy  Director  General  with  responsibility  for  generally 
assisting  the  Director  General  and  deputizing  in  his  absence. 

The  Governing  Body  also  established:  (1)  the  Inter- American 
Regional  Advisory  Committee  and  (2)  the  Working  Party  on  the  Pro- 
gram and  Structure  of  the  ILO.  The  latter  was  created  to  review  aU 
suggestions  on  revision  and  structure  of  the  ILO  and  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governing  Body. 

United  States  Representation 

George  L-P  Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Affairs, 
Department  of  Labor,  continued  to  represent  the  United  States  on  the 
Governing  Body.  Also,  he  was  one  of  the  two  U.S.  Government 
Delegates  to  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  June  1964;  George 
P.  Delaney,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Coordinator  of 
International  Labor  Affau's,  Department  of  State,  was  the  other  U.S. 
Government  Delegate.  Richard  Wagner,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  the  Employer  Delegate; 
and  Rudolph  Faupl,  International  Representative  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  was  the  Worker  Delegate.  Messrs.  Faupl 
and  Wagner  also  are  members  of  the  ILO  Governing  Body,  having 
been  elected  by  the  worker  and  employer  groups  of  the  Conference, 
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respectively.  Congressmen  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  James  Roose- 
velt, and  Albert  H.  Quie  served  as  Congressional  Advisers  to  the 
Delegation. 

South  African  Issue 

Following  the  demonstration  against  South  Africa  at  the  1963 
International  Labor  Conference,  pressm*es  for  its  ouster  from  the 
Organization  continued  to  mount.  Although  South  Africa  announced 
its  withdrawal  from  the  ILO  in  March  1964,  in  view  of  the  ILO  Consti- 
tution which  provides  that  a  member's  withdrawal  shall  not  take 
effect  until  2  years  from  the  date  the  notification  of  such  intent 
has  been  received  by  the  ILO  Du^ector  General,  that  withdrawal  will 
not  become  effective  before  March  1966.  In  consequence,  presssures 
to  take  action  against  its  policy  of  apartheid  and  to  amend  the  ILO 
Constitution  so  as  to  permit  the  expulsion  of  South  Africa  did  not 
abate. 

The  Committee  on  Questions  Concerning  South  Africa,  established 
by  the  November  1963  session  of  the  Governing  Body,  met  in  January 
1964.  It  recommended  a  Declaration  concerning  apartheid  which 
outlined  in  detail  the  provisions  of  South  African  law  that  provided 
for  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  in  employment  and  occupation, 
and  which  called  upon  the  Government  to  repeal  aU  such  provisions. 
It  brought  the  whole  weight  of  the  ILO's  constitutional  machinery 
into  play  to  insure  comphance  with  ILO  standards  against  such 
practices  insofar  as  possible,  and  called  upon  South  Africa  to  establish 
a  policy  of  equal  opportunity  and  treatment  for  all  in  employment  and 
occupation,  irrespective  of  race.  The  Declaration  invited  the  ILO 
Governing  Body  to  request  South  Africa,  in  accordance  with  its 
obligations  under  article  19(5)  (e)  of  the  ILO  Constitution,  to  report 
annually  on  the  position  of  its  law  and  practice  in  regard  to  ILO 
Conventions  and  Recommendations  dealing  with  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, penal  sanctions,  the  abolition  of  forced  labor,  and  elimination 
of  discrimination  in  employment  and  occupation. 

This  Declaration  was  adopted  by  acclamation  at  the  1964  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference.  In  addition  to  the  Declaration,  the 
Conference  adopted  two  amendments  (though  they  cannot  enter  into 
force  until  the  necessary  ratifications  have  been  received)  to  the  ILO 
Constitution.  The  first  amendment  would  empower  the  Conference 
to  expel  or  suspend  from  membership  any  member  which  has  been 
expelled  or  suspended  from  membership  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  supported  this  amendment,  taking  the  position  that 
the  United  Nations  as  the  principal  political  organization  should  set 
the  framework  within  which  organizations  in  the  U.N.  system  act  on 
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essentially  political  issues.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  23S  to  0,  with  2  abstentions.  It  will  go  into  effect  if  it  is  ratified 
or  accepted  by  two -thirds  of  the  ILO  membership,  including  five  of 
the  ten  states  of  chief  industrial  importance. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  Constitution  would  empower  the 
Conference  to  suspend  from  participation  in  the  Conference  any 
member  found  by  the  United  Nations  to  be  flagrantly  and  persistently 
piursuing  by  its  legislation  a  declared  policy  of  racial  discrimination 
such  as  apartheid.  The  U.S.  Government  opposed  this  amendment 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  proposition  that 
the  United  Nations  should  set  the  framework  within  which  affiliated 
organizations  act  on  political  issues.  Though  this  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  179  (U.S.  TVorker)  to  27  (U.S.  Government) 
with  41  (U.S.  Employer)  abstentions,  since  government  delegates  of 
six  of  the  ten  states  of  chief  industrial  importance  voted  against  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  wifi  receive  the 
necessary  ratifications  to  go  into  effect. 

Operational  Programs  of  Technical  Assistance 

The  United  States  has  consistently  supported  the  growth  of  ILO 
technical  assistance  activities.  The  activities  financed  from  all 
sources — the  U.N.  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  (EPTA — 
see  page  118),  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  (see  page  118),  the  regular  ILO 
budget,  and  funds  in  trust — increased  from  about  $10.9  million  in  1963 
to  about  $12.2  million  in  1964.  The  number  of  technical  assistance 
expert  missions  increased  from  724  in  1963  to  784  in  1964.  About 
half  (49.2  percent)  of  the  technical  assistance  activity  was  devoted 
to  manpower  projects.  The  remainder  was  in  the  fields  of  labor 
conditions  and  administration  (18  percent),  producti^dty  and  manage- 
ment development  (16.7  percent),  cooperatives  and  small-scale  in- 
dustry (12.6  percent),  and  social  security  (3.5  percent).  Geographi- 
cally, the  largest  efforts  were  in  Africa  (31.5  percent),  and  Asia  (30.4 
percent),  followed  by  Latin  America  (23.2  percent),  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  (7.8  percent),  Europe  (4.3  percent),  and  inter-regionally 
(2.8  percent). 

Human  Rights  Activities 

The  Declaration  concerning  apartheid,  and  its  adoption  by  acclama- 
tion at  the  Conference,  was  a  significant  development  in  international 
action  to  promote  basic  human  rights. 

Another  important  step  forward,  in  the  use  of  international  ma- 
chinery for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  human  rights,  was  Japan's 
agreement  to  the  referral  of  a  complaint  of  violation  of  trade  union 
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rights  to  the  Fact  Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  Association. 

This  machinery,  jointly  established  by  the  ILO  and  the  United 
Nations  in  1950,  provides  for  the  examination  of  complaints,  filed  by 
workers  or  employers  organizations,  that  governmental  actions  are 
contravening  their  rights  of  association.  Such  complaints  are  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Governing  Body,  under  carefully  drawn  pro- 
cedures providing  that  both  the  complainant  and  the  government  are 
heard.  It  also  provides  that  the  case  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
government  concerned,  be  referred  to  a  Fact  Finding  and  Concilia- 
tion Commission  to  hear  evidence,  make  an  on-the-spot  investigation, 
attempt  conciliation,  and  submit  a  report,  including  recommendations. 

The  Government  of  Japan  is  the  first  government  to  consent  to 
the  referral  of  a  case  to  the  Commission  since  the  machinery  was 
established  in  1950. 

At  its  February  1964  session  the  Governing  Body  appointed  the 
following  Panel  of  the  Fact  Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission: 
Chairman — Erik  Dreyer  (Denmark),  form.er  Permanent  Secretary  to 
the  Danish  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  and  former  President  of  the 
State  Mediation  Board;  Members — David  Cole  (United  States), 
former  Director  of  the  United  States  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  and  Sir  Arthiu*  Tyndall  (New  Zealand),  former  Judge, 
New  Zealand  Com-t  of  Ai'bitration. 

The  Panel  has  held  tv/o  sessions  in  Geneva,  and  heard  8  repre- 
sentatives of  the  complainant  organizations  and  12  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  Japanese  Government.  It  will  hold  a  further  session  in 
Tokyo,  early  in  1965. 

Standards  Development 

The  1964  International  Labor  Conference  adopted  six  new  instru- 
ments on  international  labor  standards:  a  Convention  and  a  Recom- 
mendation each  on  (1)  employment  policy,  (2)  social  security,  and  (3) 
hygiene  in  commerce  and  offices.  The  basic  aims  of  the  standards  on 
emxployment  policy  were  freedom  of  choice  of  employment  and  equal 
opportunity  for  each  worker  irrespective  of  race,  color,  sfx,  religion, 
political  opinion,  national  extraction,  or  social  origin.  The  social 
security  standards  dealt  with  compensation  for  industrial  accidents 
and  occupational  disease.  They  covered  the  following  contingencies: 
a  morbid  condition,  incapacity  for  work  resulting  therefrom  as  defined 
by  national  legislation,  and  total  or  partial  loss  of  earning  capacity 
and  the  loss  of  support  by  prescribed  categories  of  beneficiaries  result- 
ing from  the  death  of  the  breadwinner.  Subject  to  prescribed  condi- 
tions, the  following  benefits  should  apply:  medical  care  and  allied 
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benefits  in  respect  of  a  morbid  condition,  and  cash  benefits  in  respect 
of  contingencies  specified  in  the  Conrention.  The  standards  on 
commercial  and  office  hygiene  covered  such  matters  as  ventilation, 
lighting,  temperatm'e,  drinking  water,  washing  and  sanitary  facihdes, 
undergroimd  or  windowless  premises,  obnoxious  or  toxic  substances, 
noise  and  vibration,  and  first  aid. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  conclusions  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
final  action  in  1965  on  standards  relating  to  the  employment  of 
women  with  family  responsibihties  (pee  page  173)  and  the  employment 
of  young  persons  in  imdergroimd  mines. 

United  y^ations  Educational^  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
st ion  (UNESCO^ 

UXESCO.  ID  1964.  dealt  with  the  problem  of  initiating  two  new 
programs:  eradication  of  fihteracy  and  the  apphcation  of  science  and 
technology  to  economic  and  social  development. 

Thirteenth  General  Conference 

The  most  important  UXESCO  conference  diu'Uig  the  year  was  the 
13th  General  Conference,  held  in  Paris.  October  20-Xovember  20. 
1964.  for  the  purpose  of  reachuig  decisions  on  program  activities  for 
1965-66  and  other  pohcy  issues. 

In  his  opening  speech  Ambassador  William  Benton,  chahman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  this  Conference,  emphasized  the  direct  contri- 
bution to  peace  made  by  UXESCO  activities.  He  stated  that  .  . 
when  UXESCO  helps  a  young  nation  to  plan  soimdly  how  to  educate 
its  young  people,  UXESCO  is  worldng  for  peace  .  .  .  when  UXESCO 
assists  a  nation  to  adapt  technology  to  help  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  UXESCO  is  working  for  peace  .  .  .  when  UXESCO  stimulates 
international  co-operation  m  oceanogi^aphy.  UXESCO  is  working  for 
peace.  As  President  Johnson  said  recently  when  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation making  1965  International  Co-operation  Year  in  the  United 
States,  'peace  i5  the  assignment  of  the  centiuy.'" 

Political  Questions 

The  Chinese  representation  question  was  resolved  expeditiously 
by  the  General  Conference.  UXESCO's  Credentials  Committee, 
by  a  vote  of  7  to  2.  recommended  that  the  General  Conference 
adopt  a  resolution  deciding  to  take  no  action  on  any  proposal 
to  change  the  representation  of  China  at  the  session  and  finding 
the  Chinese  credentials  to  be  in  order.  The  General  Conference 
adopted  this  resolution  by  a  vote  of  50  to  35.  with  IS  abstentions. 
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Seven  delegations  were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  vote,  and  five  did 
not  vote  because  of  nonpayment  of  dues.  The  vote  demonstrated 
anew  widespread  support  of  the  U.S.  policy  of  seeking  to  avoid  debate 
on  political  issues  which  should  properly  be  discussed  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly. 

At  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union,  an  item  had  been  added  to  the 
Conference  agenda  entitled  ''UNESCO's  Task  to  Promote  Peace  and 
Peaceful  Coexistence  and  Cooperation  between  States  with  Different 
Economic  and  Social  Systems.''  Although  the  U.S.S.R.  had  tried 
to  inject  the  propaganda  phrase  ''peaceful  coexistence"  into  UNE- 
SCO language  on  numerous  previous  occasions,  it  made  an  all-out 
effort  at  this  Conference. 

The  United  States  and  a  number  of  Asian,  Latin  American,  and 
European  countries  proposed  that  the  Conference  reject  the  politically 
partisan  concept  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  adopt  instead  a  for- 
ward-looking, positive  statement  on  peaceful  cooperation.  In  a 
speech  which  clearly  documented  the  relationship  between  "peaceful 
coexistence"  and  the  Communist  subversive  and  ideological  struggle 
throughout  the  world,  the  U,S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  concept  was  ideologically  unacceptable  since  it  involved  sub- 
version and  other  Communist  cold-war  tactics  in  non-Communist 
countries.  He  called  upon  the  UNESCO  to  adopt  a  statement  on 
peaceful  cooperation  which  could  be  accepted  by  all  member  states. 
After  inconclusive  debate,  a  small  drafting  committee  was  established 
which  developed  a  compromise  accepted  by  the  General  Conference 
to  the  effect  that  the  term  "peaceful  coexistence"  in  Russian  and 
French  would  always  be  translated  into  English  and  Spanish  as 
"peaceful  cooperation  and  living  peacefully  together." 

The  General  Conference  agreed  to  discontinue  the  biennial  reports 
on  what  UNESCO  is  doing  to  "contribute  to  the  attainment  of  in- 
dependence by  colonial  countries  and  peoples."  This  report,  which 
grew  out  of  a  request  by  the  12th  General  Conference  and  consisted  of 
an  enumeration  of  concrete  programs  carried  out  by  UNESCO  for  the 
benefit  of  both  dependent  territories  and  newly  independent  countries, 
had  provided  the  U.S.S.R.  with  an  opportunity  for  propagandizing 
in  the  general  debate. 

The  Conference  approved  by  a  vote  of  66  to  22  (U.S.) ,  with  5  absten- 
tions a  resolution  cosponsored  by  Poland  and  Cameroon  establishing  a 
formula  for  invitations  to  the  joint  International  Bureau  of  Education 
(IBE) -UNESCO  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 
(ICPE) ,  designed  effectively  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  invitation 
to  Portugal,  a  member  of  the  IBE  but  not  of  the  UNESCO.  The 
United  States  voted  against  the  formula  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
constitutionally  unsound,  in  that  it  discriminates  against  IBE  members 
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by  arbitrarily  denying  them  the  full  rights  of  participation  in  one  of  the 
most  significant  activities  of  their  own  organization.  In  taking  the 
foregoing  position,  the  United  States  made  it  clear  that  its  position 
was  based  upon  a  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional 
integrity  of  international  organizations,  and  was  unrelated  to  Portugal's 
African  policies  on  which  the  views  of  the  United  States  were  well 
known. 

Another  political  debate  arose  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  request, 
supported  by  the  UNESCO  Secretariat,  to  expand  the  activities  of  the 
existing  UNESCO  Regional  Center  for  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
established  in  Havana  before  Castro's  assumption  of  power.  As 
originally  put  forward,  this  proposal  would  also  have  provided  for  the 
conversion  in  1965-66  of  the  existing  regional  office  into  a  pilot  center 
on  educational  documentation  for  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  documentation  and  cultural  exchange  center 
in  Havana. 

At  the  initiative  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  supported  by  the 
United  States  and  others,  the  Conference  agreed  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  pilot  center,  and  the  resolution 
concerning  a  new  documentation  center  was  withdrawn.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  UNESCO  Secretariat  would  consult  all 
Latin  American  countries  prior  to  making  any  further  proposals  for 
expansion  of  the  activities  of  its  existing  center  in  Havana. 

In  the  elections  to  the  Executive  Board  two  seats  were  lost  by 
Western  Europe  and  the  '^Old  Commonwealth"  to  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  new  Board  now  consists  of  seven  Western  European  countries, 
three  Eastern  European,  seven  African,  three  Middle  Eastern,  three 
Far  Eastern,  six  Latin  American,  and  the  United  States. 

Budget 

The  final  budget  appropriation  for  the  biennial  1965-66  regular 
program  was  established  by  the  General  Conference  at  $48,857 
million.  This  was  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  greater  than  the 
budget  which  the  Executive  Board  had  recommended  to  the  Con- 
ference. Consequently,  the  United  States  found  it  necessary  to 
abstain  in  the  final  vote. 

Education 

A  particularly  significant  educational  development  during  the  year 
was  the  recasting  of  UNESCO's  proposed  World  Campaign  for  Uni- 
versal Literacy.  The  idea  of  a  world  campaign,  which  the  United 
States  had  opposed  as  unworkable  and  likely  to  lead  to  disillusion- 
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ment,  ^vas  replaced  by  an  experimental  world  literacy  program  based 
on  a  limited  and  selective  strategy  of  pilot  projects.  This  new  ap- 
proach was  first  discussed  during  the  Abidjan  Literacy  Conference  of 
African  States  in  March  1964  where  it  was  championed  by  the  U.S. 
Observer  Delegation.  It  received  unanimous  support  from  the  Afri- 
can Ministers  of  Education  Conference  and  was  further  developed  by 
UNESCO's  International  Committee  of  Experts  on  Literacy.  The 
United  States  strongly  endorsed  this  approach,  which  calls  for  inten- 
sive pilot  projects  in  no  more  than  eight  member  states  to  explore  the 
relation  of  adult  literacy  to  economic  and  social  development  and  to 
develop  the  best  ways  and  means  to  carry  out  adult  literacy  work. 
This  experimental  phase,  to  be  financed  through  extra-budgetary 
resources,  largely  from  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  (see  page  118)  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  second  stage  of  careful  study  and  analysis  of  results, 
after  which,  if  the  evidence  warrants,  a  third  stage  of  intensified  inter- 
national effort  to  promote  adult  literacy  could  be  undertaken. 

The  International  Institute  for  Educational  Planning,  an  autono- 
mous institute  in  Paris  under  UNESCO  auspices  of  which  an  American 
educator.  Dr.  Philip  Combs  is  Director,  completed  its  first  full  year  of 
activity.  It  conducted  two  seminars  on  educational  planning,  one 
dealing  with  Latin  America  and  one  on  research  needs.  It  also  pub- 
lished a  bibliography  on  educational  planning  and  a  directory  of  in- 
stitutes conducting  training  in  this  field. 

Another  significant  development  in  the  education  field  was  an 
agreement  reached  by  the  UNESCO  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBUD — see  page  179)  for  joint 
endeavors  in  the  education  field. 

With  regard  to  U.S.  bilateral  assistance,  the  United  States  worked 
steadily  to  build  a  closer  relationship  between  such  assistance  in  educa- 
tion and  programs  sponsored  by  multilateral  agencies,  especially 
UNEvSCO.  For  example,  five  experts  from  UNESCO  participated  in 
a  conference  on  the  role  of  books  in  human  development,  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  and 
American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  was  held  at  Airlie 
House  near  Washington  in  September  1964.  The  conference  made 
several  recommendations  looking  toward  closer  collaboration  between 
the  UNESCO  and  AID  in  the  book  field.  Similarly,  the  Du-ector  of 
the  UNESCO  Secretariat's  Division  of  Adult  Literac}'  participated  in  a 
conference  held  for  AID  in  May  at  Airlie  House  to  clarify  research  ap- 
proaches to  illiteracy  problems.  Again,  two  UNESCO  staff  members 
participated  in  a  meeting  on  development  priorities  in  adult  education 
in  Latin  America  held  for  AID  in  September  at  Mexico  City. 
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Cultural  Activities 

In  line  with  the  general  emphasis  in  the  UNESCO  on  educational 
development,  considerable  attention  in  the  cultm-al  activities  program 
was  given  to  the  development  of  libraries  and  archives.  It  was 
recognized  that  no  educational,  economic,  social,  or  technological 
development  can  take  place  without  bibliographic  and  documentary 
resources.  With  an  American  member  on  the  UNESCO  Advisory 
Committee  for  Bibliography,  Documentation  and  Terminology,  the 
United  States  was  especially  active  in  encouraging  member  states 
and  organizations  to  utilize  UNESCO  assistance  in  establishing 
necessary  services. 

Emphasis  in  the  program  was  also  placed  upon  the  preservation 
of  cultural  property,  especially  through  an  International  Campaign 
for  Monuments,  designed  to  point  out  needs  and  encourage  member 
states  to  set  up  preservation  programs.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
UNESCO  the  United  States  participated  in  the  Campaign  through 
its  own  American  Landmarks  Celebration,  organized  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  and  launched  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  The  aim  of  the  Celebration,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Johnson, 
was  "to  awaken  and  renew  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  greatness  of 
our  vast  inheritance  and  the  vital  necessity  of  its  preservation  in  this 
changing  world."  Forty-one  states  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Celebration. 

A  major  activity  of  the  United  States  in  the  cultural  activities 
program  continued  to  be  its  participation  in  the  International  Cam- 
paign to  Preserve  the  Nubian  Monuments  threatened  with  destruction 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  Aswan  High  Dam.  In  1964  the 
United  States  assisted  the  UNESCO  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
in  deciding  on  a  feasible  and  practicable  method  to  preserve  the 
temples  of  Abu  Simbel,  the  largest  and  most  important  monuments 
in  the  endangered  area.  The  United  States  made  a  contribution  to 
the  project  in  Egyptian  pounds  equivalent  to  $12  million.  The 
operation,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $36  million,  entails 
cutting  the  two  temples  into  great  blocks,  and  removing  and  recon- 
structing them  on  a  site  above  the  new  water  level  of  the  Nile. 

As  a  result  of  the  foresight  and  initiative  of  a  group  of  distinguished 
American  craftsmen,  the  first  World  Congress  of  Craftsmen  was  held 
in  New  York  in  June  1964  to  set  up  a  World  Crafts  Council.  The 
Coimcil  will  assist  greatly  in  the  UNESCO  program  for  encouraging 
the  arts  and  crafts  in  education  and  the  exchange  of  information  in 
this  area. 

Much  of  UNESCO's  activities  in  the  humanities,  arts,  and  letters 
is  carried  out  by  UNESCO-supported  nongovernmental  organiza- 
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tions.  Such.  orgtLiiizatioiis  include  the  Interna tional  Council  on 
PhilosopKy  and  Humanistic  Studies,  the  International  Theatre  In- 
stitute, the  Interna  tional  CouncH  of  Muse  tuns,  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Library  Associations.  In  most  of  these,  American 
members  are  extremely  active  and  are  making  every  euort  to  use  the 
organizations  to  further  professional  relations  with  their  counterparts 
around  the  world.  During  the  past  biennium  they  increased  their 
efforts  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  respective  organizations,  and  to 
bring  the  peoples  of  the  new  African  nations  iuto  active  participation. 

Mass  Communi cation 

The  UZSESCO  assisted  member  states  iu  initiating  or  expanding 
mass  media  facihties  and  iu  the  apphcation  of  new  media  techniques 
io.  education.  One  such  activity  supported  by  the  United  States  was 
the  establishment  of  a  pilot  project  in  Senegal  for  the  production, 
utilization,  and  assessment  of  various  audiovisual  materials  and  media 
for  adult  education  and  educational  television  iu  particular. 

The  ITXESCO  and  the  Stanford  University  Press  jointly  pubhshed 
a  study  of  Mass  Communicatirm  and  Xational  Derelopment  prepared 
by  Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Communication 
Kesearch  at  Stanford  University.  This  pubhcation  synthesized  the 
results  of  three  regional  meetings  convened  by  UXESCO  on  expansion 
of  information  media  in  developing  countries  and  examined  the  role 
of  such  media  in  promoting  economic  and  social  progress. 

Exchange  of  Persons 

Eleven  grants  for  study  in  the  United  States  were  awarded  under 
the  UXESCO  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  for  Africa.  This  project, 
jointiy  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State  and  UXESCO,  is 
designed  to  strengthen  university  staffs  iu  the  newly  independent 
states  of  Africa. 

U.S.  X'arional  Commission  for  L'NESCO 

The  U.S.  Xati'inal  Commission  for  UXESCO  was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1946  to  help  the  United  States  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  UXESCO.  Its  primary  functions  are  to  advise  the 
Government  on  U'XESCO  programs,  to  inform  the  American  public 
as  to  the  work  of  the  organization,  and  to  stimulate  activities  by 
voluntary  organizations  on  behaff  of  UXESCO. 

Among  its  activities  in  1964,  the  Commission  provided  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  discussion  papers  prepared  by  distinguished 
authorities.    These  papers  concerned  such  topics  as  the  quest  for 
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peace,  the  problem  of  freedom  of  expression  in  the  arts,  and  the  free 
flow  of  information.  Technical  committees  of  the  Commission 
reviewed  UNESCO's  1965-66  programs  in  education,  natural  and 
social  sciences,  and  the  cultural  activities  and  sent  their  recommen- 
dations for  consideration  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UNESCO 
General  Conference  in  Paris.  An  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Commis- 
sion examined  the  development  of  UNESCO  in  relation  to  the  U.N. 
system  as  a  whole,  focusing  on  the  problem  of  staffing  of  international 
organizations  and  in  particular  on  the  recruitment  of  Americans  for 
UNESCO  service. 

In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  Education  Department, 
the  Commission  sponsored  a  conference  on  strengthening  the  role  of 
the  states  in  the  teaching  of  non-Western  cultures.  A  report  of  the 
meeting  entitled  Teacher  and  Curriculum  was  published  by  the  Com- 
mission and  mailed  to  key  educators.  Intellectual  cooperation  by 
international  scholastic  and  professional  non-governmental  organi- 
zations was  the  subject  of  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Commission 
and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  The  report  of  the 
seminar,  published  by  the  Commission,  indicated  that  nongovern- 
mental organizations  have  great  potential  for  furthering  U.S.  objec- 
tives in  the  UNESCO. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  forthcoming  International  Cooperation 
Year  (see  page  115),  the  Commission  published,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  41  national  organizations,  Mind  Your  World  a  citizen's  guide- 
book describing  spontaneous  actions  by  individuals,  groups  and 
communities  in  the  United  States  in  promoting  international  under- 
standing. 

Other  publications  of  the  Commission  during  the  year  included  the 
monthly  Newsletter^  second  printings  of  the  illustrated  brochure  The 
American  Interest  in  UNESCO  and  UNESCO  in  a  Decisive  Decade, 
which  gave  a  full  account  of  Commission  recommendations  on  the 
UNESCO  program  and  Commission  activities,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  U.N.  Decade  of  Development  (see  page  15). 

With  an  interest  in  improving  the  relationship  between  the 
UNESCO  and  American  universities,  the  Commission  sponsored  a 
panel  discussion  by  four  outstanding  educators  and  initiated  further 
measures  to  develop  interest  in  universities  and  colleges  in  UNESCO 
programs. 

In  fulfillment  of  UNESCO's  mandate  to  promote  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (see  page  172),  the  Commission  dis- 
tributed thousands  of  copies  of  Human  Rights  Day  flyers,  pamphlets, 
posters  and  fact  sheets  in  response  to  requests  from  the  public. 
Proclamations  by  the  U.S.  President  and  a  number  of  State  Gov- 
ernors marked  observances  of  Human  Rights  Week  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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Preparations  were  begun  for  the  Com  mission's  lOth  NationsJ 
Conference  winch  will  be  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  November 
1965.  ''Man,  Kjiowiedge  and  Freedom  in  International  Develop- 
ment'' will  be  the  theme. 

World  Health  Organi\ation  (WHO 

The  United  States  continued  its  active  support  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO)  during  1964  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  the  highest 
level  of  health  by  all  people — the  basic  objective  of  the  organiza-tion. 
These  efforts,  as  in  past  years,  were  directed  toward  three  purposes: 
to  provide  assistance  to  countries  for  dealing  with  their  immediate 
health  needs,  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  their  local  and 
national  health  serrices,  and  to  serve  as  an  effective  channel  of  com- 
munication on  technical  and  scientific  information  relating  to  medicine 
and  public  health. 

In  view  of  the  disparity  of  health  conditions  among  the  developing 
countries  and  the  differences  hi  their  most  pressing  problems,  the 
organization's  assistance  must  of  necessity  cover  a  wide  rfinge  of 
subjects.  Although  recognizing  this  situation,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  during  the  World  Health  Assembly 
in  March,  laid  stress  on  the  importance  c-f  concentrating  efforts 
on  the  most  serious  problems  which  are  common  to  many  countries, 
especially  on  those  for  which  practical  solutions  were  available.  He 
observed  that  the  reduction  of  these  problems  to  tlie  point  where  they 
could  be  controlled  by  local  health  authorities  would  contribute  not 
only  to  the  weU-beiog  of  the  citizens  of  these  countries  but  also  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  countries  concerned. 

The  Surgeon  General  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  prc^e^  made 
in  the  malaria  eradication  campaign,  which  conthiaes  to  be  the  oigani- 
zation's  first  priority.  An  additional  115  million  people  were  brou^t 
under  protection  during  the  year.  The  population  of  areas  freed  of 
endemic  malaria  is  now  over  SOO  million  C)r  better  than  52  percent  of 
the  people  for  whom  the  statistics  were  available  ia  the  original 
malarious  areas  of  the  world.  President  Johnson  renewed  the  U.S. 
pledge  of  contiaued  support  for  this  program  in  his  health  messa^  to 
Congress  in  1964. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Sia les  regretted  that  further  advance 
had  not  been  made  in  the  campaign  against  smallpox  and  urged  again 
that  WHO  make  a  greater  effort  to  stimulate  national  pit^rams  ^ere 
they  are  needed.  The  Health  Assembly  requested  its  Director 
General  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  worldwide  eradication  of 
smallpox  and  to  report  to  the  next  sessions  of  the  WHO  Executive 
Board  and  the  Assembly. 
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With  respect  to  the  health  problems  of  countries  which  would 
require  long-range  solutions,  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  singled  out  the 
development  of  community  water  supply  systems  as  perhaps  the  most 
unportant,  since  the  existence  of  an  adequate  water  supply  was 
essential  for  the  economic  development  of  an  area  and  the  health  of 
the  population.  He  urged  the  organization  to  continue  its  assistance 
in  this  field  to  develop  national  and  local  water  supply  administrations, 
carry  out  the  preliminary  engineering  and  feasibility  studies  necessary 
to  attract  funds  from  lending  agencies,  and  train  personnel.  Through 
interagency  meetings  on  water  resources  development  and  direct 
consultations  with  other  organizations,  the  WHO  community  water 
supply  program  has  been  coordinated  mth  the  work  of  other  U.X. 
organs.  Seventy-one  countries  received  help  from  the  WHO  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  water  supply  during  the  year. 

Medical  research  is  another  program  the  benefits  of  which  for  the 
most  part  will  be  more  fully  realized  in  the  future.  The  WHO 
initiated  nearly  200  new  collaborative  research  projects,  estabhshed 
20  new  reference  centers,  and  convened  more  than  40  scientific 
groups.  Reports  of  several  of  these  groups  were  pubhshed  in  the 
organization's  Technical  Report  Series.  Included  among  the  scien- 
tific groups  were  those  on  health  communications,  epidemiology,  and 
biomedical  research.  These  groups  were  invited  by  the  WHO 
Director  General  to  review  his  proposal  for  a  World  Health  Research 
Center  in  the  light  of  discussions  which  had  occurred  at  the  Executive 
Board,  the  Health  Assembly,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Medical 
Research.  One  of  the  functions  assigned  to  these  groups  was  to 
delineate  activities  in  their  special  fields  which  might  be  undertaken 
by  such  a  Center  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence.  The  U.S. 
PubHc  Health  experts  generally  agreed  with  the  Advisory  Committee's 
views  that  the  research  activities  of  the  WHO  in  the  fields  of  health 
communications  and  epidemiology  should  be  expanded.  It  was  their 
view,  however,  that  biomedical  research  should  be  left  to  national 
institutions.  Almost  aU  of  the  research  conducted  by  the  organization 
has  been  related  to  its  field  activities.  For  example,  during  1964,  22 
laboratories  were  assisted  in  investigating  the  resistance  to  insecticides 
which  has  handicapped  malaria  eradication  and  other  programs. 

Illustrative  of  services  to  countries  concerning  disease  problems 
were  those  directed  at  tuberculosis,  yaws  and  other  treponematoses, 
and  virus  diseases.  The  WHO  sent  medical  officers,  statisticians, 
public  health  nurses,  and  laboratory  and  X-ray  technicians  to  help 
39  countries  assess  the  extent  of  their  tuberculosis  problem,  to  evaulate 
national  control  programs,  and  to  train  key  personnel.  The  WHO 
treponematosis  advisory  team  visited  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa 
and  worked  in  cooperation  with  serological  reference  centers  in  Paris 
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and  Copenhagen.  Denmai'k.  to  assess  the  extent  and  duration  of  yaws 
following  mass  campaigns.  Twenty-seven  international  and  regional 
Yinis  reference  centers,  including  several  in  the  United  States,  have 
now  been  designated.  Among  the  new  centers  designated  in  1964 
were  the  WHO  Reference  Center  for  Arthropod-borne  Viruses  of  the 
Department  cf  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  at  the  Yale  School 
of  ^Medicine  in  Xew  Haven.  Coim. :  the  first  WHO  Reference  Center  for 
Human  Rickettsia  at  the  Rocky  Moimtain  Laboratory  in  Hamilton. 
Mont.;  and  the  first  WHO  Reference  Center  for  Trachoma  at  the 
Francis  1.  Proctor  Foundation  for  Research  in  Ophthalmology  in 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  The  WHO  International  Reference  Center  for 
Respiratory  Diseases,  other  than  influenza,  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  iu  Bethesda.  Md..  is  participatiug  in  a  study  initiated  in  12 
countries.  Samples  of  serum  taken  in  both  the  acute  and  convalescent 
stages  of  illness  of  children  admitted  to  hospitals  wirh  severe  respha- 
tory  diseases  are  examined  to  determine  the  most  common  vhal  cause 
of  such  illnesses  in  these  coimtries. 

Another  WHO  effort  which  was  concerned  with  a  specific  disease 
problem  was  the  sponsorship  of  a  symposium,  at  which  17  countries 
were  represented,  to  consider  possible  steps  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
infectious  hepatitis  which  had  recently  increased  in  Europe.  Because 
of  the  high  morbidity  from  hemorrhagic  fever,  which  became  an 
endemic  and  epidemic  menace  in  the  countries  of  the  Far  East,  the 
WHO  convened  an  interregional  seminar  on  mosquito-bome  hemor- 
rhagic fever  at  Bangkok.  Thailand,  in  October  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  diagnosis  of  this  fever  and  determining  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  vaccine. 

In  terms  of  expenditures,  assistance  designed  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  nationa.1  and  local  health  services  was  probably  of  greater 
importance  than  assistance  related  to  communicable  disease  programs. 
Assistance  to  develop  health  services  consisted  of  a  variety  of  activities 
and  programs  in  such  fields  as  pubhc  health  administration:  education 
and  training  of  professional,  as  weU  as  auxiliary,  personnel;  national 
health  planning,  national  health  laboratories ;  and  community  develop- 
ment. For  example,  the  WHO  contiuued  its  assistance  to  Mexico 
for  a  program  in  pubhc  health  administration  which  has  been  progres- 
sively extended  to  assure  the  maiatenance  of  health  services  in  each 
of  nine  states,  and  to  Afghanistan's  Institute  of  Pubhc  Health  for 
training,  evaluation,  and  research.  Thirty  students  graduated  from 
the  Higher  Institute  of  Xursing  which  was  estabhshed  in  Alexandria, 
United  Arab  Repubhc.  and  which  has  been  maiutained  with  WHO 
assistance  to  raise  the  standards  of  nursiug  in  the  United  Arab 
Repubhc  and  other  countries  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  area. 
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Technical  assistance  was  given  to  24  countries  in  organizing  and 
expanding  laboratory  services  and  in  training  laboratory  personnel. 
The  United  States  provided  funds  for  WHO  assistance  to  health 
planning  programs  in  five  African  countries.  The  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  which  serves  as  the  WHO  regional  organization 
for  the  Americas,  sponsored  courses  in  national  health  planning  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  at  the 
Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Planning  in 
Santiago,  Chile. 

In  accordance  with  the  objective  of  having  local  health  services 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  categorical  programs  when  they  reach 
the  maintenance  stage,  the  WHO  helped  Togo,  Kenya,  Liberia,  and 
the  Malagasy  Republic  to  organize  rural  health  services.  The  yaws 
program  in  Thailand  was  integrated  into  the  rural  health  service  in 
40-odd  provinces. 

The  WHO  also  provided  245  professors,  lecturers,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  teaching  staffs  for  the  training  of  professional  and  auxiliary 
personnel  in  various  institutions  of  six  countries.  Fellowships  were 
awarded  to  almost  2,400  individuals  for  study  abroad  and  to  over  650 
for  participation  in  educational  meetings  organized  under  WHO 
auspices.  Fifty  Congolese  finished  their  medical  courses  at  French 
universities  and  returned  to  the  Congo,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
doctors  trained  abroad  during  the  last  2  years  to  more  than  100. 

The  WHO  performs  a  coordinating  function  and  serves  as  an  in- 
strumentality through  which  the  health  authorities  of  several  countries 
can  learn  and  consider  what  to  do  about  current  health  problems. 
Seminars,  conferences,  and  other  types  of  intercountry  projects  are 
arranged  for  this  purpose.  These  constitute  a  major  part  of  WHO 
activities  carried  out  in  Europe  through  the  Regional  Office  at  Copen- 
hagen. For  example,  the  WHO  arranged  a  symposium  at  Moscow 
on  the  toxicology  of  drugs,  a  seminar  on  prevention  and  control  of 
cardiovascular  diseases  at  Bucharest,  and  a  seminar  on  mental  ill- 
nesses at  London.  It  organized  a  S3'mposium  on  the  application  of 
automatic  data  processing  of  health  statistics  and  epidemiological 
studies  and  a  conference  on  public  health  administration  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  new  trends  in  health  services  and  methods  of  dealing 
with  new  problems. 

The  principal  developments  in  the  services  which  the  WHO  performs 
for  the  benefit  of  all  member  states  included  the  preparations  for  an 
international  conference  on  revision  of  the  International  Statistical 
Classification  of  Diseases,  Injin-ies  and  Causes  of  Death,  which  is  due 
to  meet  in  1965,  and  the  formulation  of  a  standard  form  for  reporting 
serious  adverse  drug  reactions  under  the  so-called  early  warning  system 
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which  was  being  established  pursuant  to  a  Health  Assembly  resolution 
of  1963.  Notifications  of  the  outbreak  of  quarantinable  diseases  and 
recommendations  of  nonproprietary  names  for  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations were  continued  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  agreements 
in  force.  The  WHO  assisted  public  health  authorities  of  several 
states,  including  Morocco  and  the  Phihppines,  to  strengthen  their  sta- 
tistical services  m  order  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  international 
reporting  obhgations  as  well  as  to  improve  local  records  by  insuring 
complete  and  accurate  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 

In  1964  the  organization  carried  out  activities  financed  from  funds 
administered  directly  or  indirectly  at  a  total  cost  of  $58.4  million.  Of 
this  amount,  $34.7  million  was  from  contributions  assessed  against 
members.  The  United  States  contributed  $10.8  million  or  31.2 
percent  of  the  assessed  budget. 

U.S.  nationals  participated  in  15  of  the  18  expert  committee  meet- 
ings which  were  convened  during  the  year,  and  more  than  350  U.S. 
nationals  served  on  one  or  more  of  the  44  expert  advisory  panels  in 
the  various  fields  of  WHO  activities. 

Article  7  of  the  WHO  Constitution  provides  that  the  Health  Assem- 
bly may  suspend  the  voting  privileges  and  services  of  a  member  which 
fails  to  meet  its  financial  obligations  to  the  organization  or  "in  other 
exceptional  circumstances."  In  1964  the  Health  Assembly  invoked 
this  penalty  clause  for  the  first  time  to  suspend  the  voting  privileges 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  because  of  its  deliberate  practice 
of  apartheid. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation  [ICAO) 

The  United  States  continued  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  work  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  during  1964. 
In  December  1964  Directoi^s  of  Civil  Aviation  of  ICAO  member 
countries  were  invited  to  participate  in  a  special  U.S.  program  cele- 
brating the  20th  anniversar}'  of  the  signing  of  the  Convention  on  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  ICAO. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  ICAO  Meteorology  and  Operations  Division 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO — see  page  214) 
Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology,  held  at  Paris  in  January 
and  February  1964,  the  United  States  and  48  other  countries  made 
recommendations  designed  to  reduce  the  details  of  weather  reporting 
which  a  pilot  in  command  of  an  airplane  has  previously  been  required 
to  make  during  flight .  Improvements  were  suggested  in  weather  charts 
and  related  documents  and  in  weather  information  supplied  to  pilots 
and  aviation  ground  personnel.    The  meeting  dealt  with  a  system  of 
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furnishing  weather  information  at  airports,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  reporting  of  wind,  including  gustiness  near  the  ground  and  its 
variations  in  the  lowest  few  hundred  feet,  and  of  the  height  of  low 
clouds.  The  meeting  also  suggested  action  to  improve  meteorological 
research,  training,  and  use  of  facilities,  and  stated  principles  for  the 
orderly  development  of  a  system  covering  the  dissemination  of  area 
forecasts.  The  latter  system  is  intended  to  share  the  work  of  forecast- 
ing for  long  air  routes,  to  assist  the  less  advanced  meteorological 
services,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  by  the  pooling  of  forecast- 
ing services.  This  meeting  also  recommended  that  the  ICAO  study 
operational  requirements  of  general  aviation  in  order  to  improve 
meteorological  procedures  for  private  business  and  pleasure  aircraft. 

The  United  States  and  27  other  ICAO  member  countries  partici- 
pated in  the  fourth  session  of  the  ICAO  Statistics  Division  at  Como, 
Italy,  in  June  1964.  The  most  important  item  on  the  agenda  was 
consideration  of  the  Final  Keport  of  the  ICAO  Panel  on  Origin  and 
Destination  Statistics.  The  Panel  had  been  stud}dng  the  problems 
of  collecting  statistics  on  the  origin  and  destination  of  air  passengers. 
The  Division  concluded  that  an  ICAO  S3^stem  of  O  and  D  statistics  is 
technically  feasible,  observing  that  the  two  main  systems  considered 
by  the  Panel  (the  U.S.  ''centralized"  system  and  the  French  ''airport'' 
system)  differ  not  onlj  in  method  but  also  in  the  scope  of  the  informa- 
tion they  can  provide  and  in  the  coverage  and  reliability  of  the  data. 
In  order  that  ICAO  might  finally  reach  a  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  should  adopt  a  system  of  O  and  D  statistics  and  the  system  to 
be  used,  the  Division  recommended  that  a  questionnaire  be  circulated 
to  states  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  needs  for  such 
statistics.  Eephes  to  the  questionnaire  are  due  in  ICAO  before 
March  31,  1965. 

The  United  States  introduced  a  new  concept  at  the  15th  session 
of  the  ICAO  Legal  Committee  at  Montreal  in  September  1964. 
Since  the  Committee  is  currently  working  on  three  different  subjects 
involving  regulation  of  liability — revision  of  the  Rome  Convention  of 
1952,  which  regulates  the  liability  of  an  operator  to  people  on  the 
ground;  a  draft  convention  on  aerial  collisions;  and  the  question  of 
liability  of  air  traffic  control  agencies — the  United  States  proposed 
that  if  feasible  all  three  subjects  be  combined  in  a  new  treaty.  This 
proposal  was  approved  for  study  in  connection  with  the  future  work 
program  of  the  ICAO  Legal  Committee. 

The  fourth  ICAO  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation 
meeting  held  at  Rome  in  November  and  December  1964  came  to  a 
successful  conclusion  although  certain  African  states  objected  to 
including  in  the  table  of  aircraft  operations  routes  between  their 
territories  and  points  in  South  Africa,  Portugal,  and  Portuguese 
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territories.  The  meeting  approved  a  revised  technical  plan  for 
ahcraft  operations  in  Africa  over  the  next  o  years.  Detailed  proposals 
were  approved  for  ah'ports.  gi'onnd  aids,  search-and-rescue,  and 
meteorological  and  commmiications  facilities — all  of  which  will  be 
needed  to  serve  the  growing  volrmie  and  faster  speeds  of  air  traffic 
in  Africa.  For  the  first  time,  distance-measuring  equipment  was 
recommended  for  the  region  to  improve  the  guidance  and  control  of 
air  traffic,  particularly  the  departure  and  arrival  of  large  jet  aircraft. 
Terminal  area  radars  were  recommended  for  Dakar  and  Cairo  au'ports. 
The  meeting  stressed  the  importance  of  ffight  testing  of  radio-navi- 
gational aids  and  recommended  that  this  be  done  by  joint  effort  as 
economicahy  as  possible.  The  region's  commimications  network 
was  completely  revised  so  that  a  network  of  some  90  radio  or  landline 
teletypewriter  circiuts  and  a  few  manual  cuTuits  will  be  linked  to  the 
worldwide  network.  The  meeting  also  extensively  replanned  the 
aeronautical  mobile  service  by  which  communication  is  maintained 
with  aircraft  in  ffight,  and  recommended  facffities  for  oral  commimi- 
cation  at  appropriate  ranges  with  airport  control  towers,  approach 
controls,  and  area-control  or  ffight-information  centers. 

Intergovernmental  I^iaritime  Consultative 
Organi'::ation  (lAICO) 

Two  important  institutional  questions  affecting  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO)  were  debated 
and  settled  during  1964.  In  both  instances  the  United  States  played 
a  major  role  in  negotiating  an  acceptable  solution.  On  the  basis  of  a 
resolution  adopted  May  2S,  1964,  by  the  IMCO  Coimcil  at  its  11th 
session,  the  U.X.  Economic  and  Social  Coimcil  on  July  21,  1964, 
accepted  IMCO  as  a  member  of  the  U.X.  Technical  Assistance  Board 
(TAB — see  page  121  .  The  U.X.  Technical  Assistance  Committee 
reconim ended  and  the  General  Assembly  approved  an  allocation  of 
S25.000  for  1965  to  cover  overhead  expenses  from  the  resources  of  the 
U.X.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA — see 
page  lis  .  For  the  time  being,  the  U.X.  Secretariat  has  agreed  to 
administer  technical  assistance  projects  assigned  to  the  IMCO  by 
the  TAB. 

The  second  institutional  issue  grew  out  of  a  demand  by  the  develop- 
ing countries  for  the  enlargement  of  the  IMCO  Council  and  a  change 
in  the  procediu-e  for  selecting  its  membership.  After  extended  debate 
at  the  third  IMCO  Assembly  in  1963  and  at  Council  sessions  in  1964, 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  IMCO  Assembly  was  convened  by 
petition  of  one-third  of  its  membership  pursuant  to  article  14  of  the 
IMCO  Convention. 
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The  extraordinary  session  of  the  Assembly  was  held  in  London  in 
September  1964.  At  the  outset  of  the  meeting,  strong  positions  were 
taken  by  members  that  wanted  no  changes  in  the  present  procedm-es 
and  members  that  supported  changes  so  radical  as  to  endanger  the 
continued  membership  of  the  largest  providers  and  users  of  shipping 
services.  Paul  F.  Geren,  the  U.S.  Kepresentative,  had  a  leading  role 
in  negotiating  an  amendment  to  the  IMCO  Convention  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  The  amended  text  enlarges 
the  Council  from  16  to  18  members,  provides  for  election  of  all  mem- 
bers by  the  Assembly,  and  adds  geographic  representation  as  one  of 
the  principles  to  be  followed  in  electing  one  of  the  three  categories 
composed  of  6  members  each.  However,  the  Assembly  is  directed, 
in  electing  the  fh'st  two  categories,  to  select  member  states  having  the 
largest  interest  in  providing  international  shipping  services  and  the 
largest  interest  in  international  seaborne  trade. 

While  the  two  institutional  issues  were  the  main  focus  of  the  1964 
Council  and  Assembly  sessions,  the  substantive  work  of  the  IMCO 
went  forward  in  its  Maritime  Safety  Committee,  subcommittees, 
and  working  groups.  Preparations  were  nearly  completed  on  a  Draft 
Convention  on  Facihtation  of  International  Maritime  Traffic  to  be 
considered  by  an  international  conference  in  March  1965.  Robert  V. 
Mclntyre,  U.S.  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Customs,  served  as  the  U.S. 
expert  at  meetings  of  an  IMCO  Expert  Group  on  Facihtation  of 
Travel  and  Transport  established  to  prepare  a  draft  convention. 

A  partial  listing  of  IMCO  subcommittee  and  expert  working  groups 
which  met  in  1964  gives  an  indication  of  the  number  of  important 
maritime  safety  subjects  under  consideration  by  the  organization: 
Sub-committee  on  Fire  Protection;  Working  Group  on  the  Carriage 
of  Dangerous  Goods  by  Sea;  Sub-committee  on  Subdivision  and 
Stability  Problems;  Sub-committee  on  the  International  Code  of 
Signals;  Working  Group  on  Bulk  Cargoes;  Panel  of  Experts  on 
Stability  of  Fishing  Vessels;  Working  Group  on  Intact  Stability  of 
Ships;  Working  Group  on  Watertight  Subdivision  and  Damage 
Stability  of  Passenger  and  Cargo  Ships;  and  the  Sub-committee  on 
Tonnage  Measurement. 

In  addition  to  its  mdependent  work,  IMCO  participated  in  a 
meeting  of  a  Joint  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)/IMCO 
Committee  on  the  Training  of  Masters,  Officers  and  Seamen 
in  the  Use  of  Aids  to  Navigation  held  at  Geneva  in  December 
1964. 

The  United  States  provided  experts  and  representatives  to  all  of  the 
IMCO  meetings  in  1964  except  that  of  the  Joint  ILO/IMCO  Commit- 
tee.  However,  the  United  States  wiU  participate  in  the  consideration 
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of  that  Committee's  recommendations  at  the  IMCO  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  in  1965. 

As  the  year  came  to  a  close  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  IMCO 
would  have  a  part  to  play  in  questions  arising  out  of  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD — ^see  page  127). 

International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU^ 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  (ITU),  on  which  25  countries  (including  the  United  States) 
are  represented,  held  its  1964  session  in  Geneva  from  April  12  to  May 
18.  The  Council  is  responsible  for  taking  all  steps  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  by  members  and  associate  members  of  the  provisions 
of  the  ITU  Convention;  the  international  radio,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone regulations;  the  decisions  of  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference; 
and,  where  appropriate,  the  decisions  of  other  conferences  and  meet- 
ings of  the  ITU.  It  is  responsible  for  assuring  the  efficient  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Union. 

The  Council  made  preparations  for  the  ITU  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Montreux,  Switzerland,  beginnmg  in  September 
1965,  as  weU  as  for  the  observance  of  the  centenary  of  the  Union  in 
connection  with  this  Conference.  Arrangements  were  confirmed  by 
the  Council  for  close  collaboration  between  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa  (ECA — ^see  page  140)  and  the  ITU  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  telecommunications  facilities  in  the  less  developed  countries 
of  Africa. 

The  Coimcil  considered  the  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Experts,  a  special 
study  group  which  had  been  appointed  to  study  ways  and  means  to 
reduce  radio  operation  interference  in  the  high  frequency  portion 
of  the  radio  spectrum  between  4  and  27.5  megacycles.  The  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  inviting  members  of  the  ITU  to  implement  the 
Panel's  recommendations  regarding  radio  services.  In  addition  it 
referred  the  recommendations  of  the  Panel  to  the  International 
Frequency  Registration  Board  and  the  International  Consultative 
Committees.  The  Council  decided  to  consider  further  at  a  future 
meeting  recommendations  suggested  by  the  Panel  for  inclusion  in  the 
agenda  of  an  item  concerning  an  Administrative  Radio  Conference. 

The  Council  felt  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  for  all  members  to 
be  kept  informed  of  the  development  of  space  radio  communications. 
Members  were  therefore  requested  to  submit  annually  to  the  ITU 
Secretary  General  reports  on  progress  in  this  field  made  in  their  coun- 
tries. These  reports  will  then  be  distributed  to  all  members.  They 
will  also  enable  the  Council  to  determine  when  to  recommend  the 
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convening  of  an  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference  to 
work  out  further  agreements  for  the  international  regulation  of  the 
use  of  radio  frequency  bands  allocated  for  space  radio  communications. 

The  ITU  submitted  its  third  report  on  telecommunication  and  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  to  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  (see  page  17)  and  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  report  provided  a  further  account  of  the  results  of  the 
Extraordinary  Administrative  Kadio  Conference  on  space  radio 
communications  held  in  Geneva  in  1963. 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  by  the  Council  in  1963,  the  Inter- 
national Frequency  Kegistration  Board  organized  seminars  as  appro- 
priate to  deal  with  the  practical  aspects  of  organization  and  establish- 
ment of  radio  services,  the  framing  of  national  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  these  services,  and  with  means  for  insiu-ing  the 
observances  of  related  international  regulations.  The  Board  also 
convened  a  seminar  in  Geneva  from  May  11  to  22,  1964,  on  Frequency 
Management  and  the  Use  of  the  Radio  Friequency  Spectrum. 

This  seminar  gave  particular  attention  to  such  subjects  as  the  Radio 
Regulations  and  procedure  for  the  selection,  assignment,  notification, 
and  registration  of  frequencies;  technical  examinations  to  ascertain 
the  probability  of  harmful  interferences  between  stations  of  all  radio 
commimication  services ;  frequency  planning  for  the  various  services ; 
organization  and  operation  of  monitoring  services;  siting  of  stations; 
choice  of  equipment;  treatment  of  harmful  interference;  space  com- 
munications; and  special  assistance  to  members. 

There  are  two  Consultative  Committees  of  the  ITU:  the  Interna- 
tional Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR),  which  studies  and 
makes  recommendations  on  technical  radio  matters  and  operating 
procedures,  and  the  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCITT),  which  studies  and  makes  recommendations 
concerning  technical  operating  questions  and  tariff  matters  relating  to 
telegTaphy,  facsimile,  and  telephony.  These  Consultative  Com- 
mittees are  organized  into  a  n amber  of  study  groups  each  concerned 
with  a  specialized  area  of  communications.  The  Consultative  Com- 
mittees meet  in  plenary  assemblies  at  intervals  of  about  3  years  to 
consider  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  study  groups,  adopt  recom- 
mendations on  reports  on  the  studies  undertaken,  and  draw  up  new 
questions  requiring  study. 

During  1964  the  study  groups  of  the  CCIR  worked  piuncipally  by 
correspondence  and  agreed  on  their  schedule  of  meetings  for  1965,  in 
preparation  for  the  11th  CCIR  plenary  assembly  to  be  held  in  Oslo, 
Norway,  in  1966.  Work  on  technical  questions  was  concentrated  for 
the  most  part  at  the  national  level.  The  United  States  along  with 
other  members  was  engaged  in  developing  responses  to  questions 
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assigned  to  the  14  CCIR  study  groups.    Among  the  questions  to  ' 
which  intensive  study  was  given  in  1964  were  those  resulting  from  the 
decisions  of  the  ITU  Space  Radio  Conference  held  in  1963,  particularly 
those  involving  sharing  of  frequency  bands  between  the  communica-  . 
tion  satellites  services  and  terrestrial  microwave  relay  systems ;  access 
of  communication  satellites  to  a  multiplicity  of  users;  developments  in 
radio  astronomy;  recording  standards  for  film,  video  and  sound  broad-  * 
casting;  and  broadcasting  by  means  of  satelhte.    In  preparation  for  ' 
its  meeting  in  Vienna  in  1965  where  decisions  are  expected  to  be 
reached  concerning  standards  to  facilitate  international  exchange  of 
programs,  the  CCIR  study  group  on  television  met  in  London  in 
February  1964  and  reviiwed  questions  concerning  color  television 
standards. 

The  third  plenary  assembly  of  the  CCITT  was  held  in  Geneva  from 
May  25  to  June  26,  1964.  A  substantial  increase  in  attendance  by 
both  representatives  of  commercial  organizations  and  delegates  of  the 
member  countries  of  the  ITU  points  up  the  growing  interest  in  and 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  CCITT. 

This  plenary  assembly  completed  studies  for  the  extension  of  auto- 
matic telephone  and  telex  services  throughout  the  world.  In  this 
connection,  a  standard  intercontinental  signalling  system  was  adopted 
and  it  was  agreed  to  study  the  question  of  introducmg  a  more  modern 
system.  Operating  rules  for  the  intercontinental  service  were  laid 
down.  Worldwide  routing  and  numbering  plans  were  approved.  The 
next  plenary  assembly  wiU  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1968. 

The  first  of  two  sessions  of  the  Extraordinary  Administrative  Aero- 
nautical Radio  Conference  took  place  from  January  27  to  February 
20,  1964.  The  task  of  this  Conference  is  to  revise  an  existing  plan  for 
the  worldwide  allotment  of  high  frequency  communication  channels 
which  are  used  by  aircraft  flying  air  routes  throughout  the  world. 
The  first  session  laid  down  the  engineering  principles  for  the  use  of 
frequencies.  It  also  agreed  on  the  procedures  and  forms  for  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  aircraft  operating  statistics  which  wiU  be  needed 
for  the  revision  of  the  existing  plan.  The  second  session  of  this  Con- 
ference is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  1966. 

A  Conference  in  which  the  United  States  did  not  participate,  but 
which  is  of  significance  to  the  United  States  in  connection  with  its 
participation  in  ITU  matters,  was  the  African  LF/MF  Broadcasting 
Conference  which  convened  in  Geneva  on  October  13,  1964.  The 
Conference  immediately  voted  to  exclude  the  delegations  of  Portugal 
and  South  Africa.  Viewing  the  Conference's  action  as  ultra  vires ^ 
24  delegations,  including  those  of  Portugal  and  South  Africa,  with- 
drew from  the  Conference  the  following  day.  On  October  15  the 
Conference  Secretariat  withdrew  its  services,  basing  this  action  on 
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the  decision  of  the  Conference  to  exclude  members  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  proceedings;  the  Secretariat  observed  that  the  Con- 
ference's decision  constituted  a  breach  of  the  ITU  Convention.  The 
remaining  delegations,  in  a  meeting  on  October  19,  decided  to  suspend 
the  work  of  the  Conference  sine  die. 

A  meeting  of  the  Plan  Committee  for  Africa  initially  arranged  for 
Addis  Ababa  in  November  1964  was  transferred  to  Geneva  and 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  January  1965.  However,  at  the  request  of 
the  African  countries  involved,  this  meeting  was  postponed  further 
without  fixing  a  definite  date. 

Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU) 

The  purpose  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU)  is  ''the  develop- 
ment of  communications  between  nations,  by  an  effective  operation 
of  the  postal  service  and  the  attainment  of  the  high  aims  of  inter- 
national collaboration  in  cultural,  social  and  economic  spheres." 

The  UPU  held  its  15th  Congress  in  Vienna  during  May  and  June 
1964.  A  number  of  U.S.  proposals  were  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part. 
One  U.S.  proposal,  first  presented  in  1952  and  again  in  1955,  is  em- 
bodied in  the  new  Constitution  and  Convention  for  the  UPU,  which 
gives  a  greater  degree  of  permanency  to  the  Convention  by  separating 
statutory  and  organic  provisions  from  those  that  are  primarily 
technical  or  regulatory. 

Action  taken  by  the  United  States  resulted  in  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  the  use  of  multiple  languages  for  the  documents  of  the 
UPU.  These  will  now  be  furnished  in  any  language  for  which  a 
request  is  made  and  at  the  expense  of  those  countries  making  the 
request. 

The  Vienna  Congress  rejected  proposals  to  replace  the  Kepublic 
of  China  with  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  Soviet  efforts  to 
denigrate  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  were  stymied,  and  its 
right  to  represent  Germany  upheld.  After  South  Africa  was  illegally 
barred  from  participation  in  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  an  African 
initiative,  action  was  taken  to  permit  it  to  sign  the  various  agree- 
ments concluded  at  the  Congress  and  to  remain  a  member  in  good 
standing. 

At  the  Vienna  Congress,  the  U.S.  Representative  ended  his  term  of 
office  as  chairman  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies 
(CCPS),  a  Committee  estabhshed  to  conduct  studies  on  an  inter- 
national basis  and  advise  members  of  the  Union  on  technical,  opera- 
tional, and  economic  problems  of  interest  to  the  postal  service.  The 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  CCPS  since  1957  was  approved  unan- 
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imously  by  the  Congress  which  expressed  its  appreciation  for  the 
work  so  effectively  carried  out  by  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  as  one  of  its  26  members,  will  continue  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  Management  Council,  established  to 
carry  out  the  5-year  study  program  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
on  Postal  Studies. 

During  1964,  the  United  States  again  was  ehgible  for  membership 
in  the  Executive  Council  (formerly  called  the  Executive  and  Liaison 
Committee)  of  the  UPU  and  was  elected  unanimously.  The  Council, 
which  has  27  members,  meets  annually  to  carry  out  its  functions  of 
assuring  the  efficient  operation  of  the  UPU  between  Congresses  and 
supervising  the  work  of  the  International  Bureau,  the  secretariat 
of  the  Union. 

The  UPU  offers  technical  assistance  to  postal  administrations  of 
the  Union  through  the  U.X.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 
sistence  (EPTA — see  page  118).  The  United  States  has  cooperated 
fully  in  this  effort  by  making  its  facilities  available  to  students  and 
officials  of  numerous  postal  administrations.  It  has  established 
courses  of  study  and  famiharization  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
visitors  and  trainees  studying  imder  grants  established  by  AID,  under 
the  EPTA,  and  the  UPU-assisted  Program  of  Direct  Technical 
Assistance  among  postal  administrations.  Technical  information  on 
postal  operations  was  also  furnished  directly  to  a  great  number  of 
postal  administrations  at  their  request. 

Through  its  membership  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  UPU  and 
the  Management  Council  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal 
Studies,  the  United  States  continues  its  policy  of  cooperating  fully 
in  the  efforts  being  made  to  improve  postal  communications  through- 
out the  world. 

World  Is/let eoYologkal  Organisation  [WM.O) 

The  World  ^leteorological  Organization  (WMO)  facilitates  world- 
wide cooperation  in  the  field  of  meteorology  and  hydrometeorology 
through  networks  of  observation  stations,  meteorological  centers, 
international  exchange  systems,  research,  and  training.  The  World 
Meteorological  Congress  establishes  regulations  relating  to  meteoro- 
logical practice  and  fixes  the  policy,  program,  and  budget  of  the 
organization. 

Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
WMO  resulting  from  the  16th  and  17th  General  Assembly  resolutions 
in  the  field  of  outer  space.  The  first  report  of  the  WxsIO  on  the 
Advancement  of  Atmospheric  Sciences  and  their  Application  in  the 
Light  of  Developments  in  Outer  Space  in  1962  outlined  the  elements 
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of  the  World  Weather  Watch  envisaged  as  a  cooperative  global 
meteorological  observing  and  prediction  system. 

The  third  report  of  the  WMO  on  outer  space  in  1964  set  forth  the 
developments  miderway  to  lay  the  requisite  groundwork  for  the 
establishment  of  a  World  Weather  Watch  under  the  aegis  of  the  WMO. 
Consideration  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  World  Weather 
Centers,  the  possible  utilization  of  regional  centers,  the  extensive  use 
of  weather  information  from  satellites,  and  the  need  for  a  much  more 
efficient  telecommunication  system.  Related  to  these  developments 
were  studies  of  the  most  efficient  organization  of  facilities  for  communi- 
cations, analysis,  and  warnings  based  on  national  systems  already 
in  existence,  and  the  training  of  meteorologists  to  use  weather  infor- 
mation from  satellites.  Careful  attention  was  given  to  the  problem 
of  implementation  of  a  worldwide  network  of  conventional  reporting 
stations  required  to  supplement  information  from  weather  satelhtes. 

Referring  to  the  potentialities  of  the  proposed  World  Weather 
Watch,  President  Johnson  stated  at  commencement  exercises  at  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  June  10,  1964: 

...  we  will  move  ahead  with  plans  to  devise  a  world-wide  weather  system — 
using  satellites  and  facilities  of  all  industrialized  countries.  The  space  age  has 
given  us  unparalleled  capacity  to  predict  the  course  of  weather.  By  working 
together,  on  a  global  basis,  we  can  take  new  strides  toward  coping  with  the  his- 
toric enemies  of  storm  and  drought  and  flood. 

Emphasizing  his  continuing  support  for  international  cooperation 
in  weather  matters,  the  President,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges  on  October  23,  stated: 

...  we  have  over  the  past  few  years  witnessed  a  substantial  increase  in  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  weather  matters.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  ex- 
changing meteorological  data  and  pooling  their  activities  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before  to  provide  early  warnings  of  severe  storms  and  other  calamities  of 
nature,  to  further  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  air  and  sea  travel,  and  to  promote 
industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture  within  their  own  borders.  The  most  recent 
significant  event  in  international  weather  cooperation  has  been  the  agreement 
among  the  member  nations  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  a  World  Weather  System.  When  the  System  is  brought  into 
full  operation,  it  will  bring  substantial  benefits  both  to  our  own  country  and  to  the 
less  developed  nations  of  the  world.  I  have  pledged  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  development  of  the  System  because  of  its  importance  to  us  and  to 
the  world  at  large. 

To  insure  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  international  meteorological  activities,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Secretary  Hodges  to  bring  the  interested  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  into  closer  consultation  and  coordination  with 
regard  to  international  activities  in  meteorology  and  the  formulation 
of  U.S.  international  meteorological  policies  and  programs. 
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Secretary  Hodges  accordingly  established  a  committee  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President  released  his  letter  of  October 
23  to  Secretary  Hodges,  he  announced  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  weather 
information  through  direct  communications  facilities  established 
between  Washington  and  Moscow.  Although  this  agreement  con- 
cerned the  exchange  of  such  information  gathered  by  satellites,  for  a 
short  initial  period  conventional  data  will  be  exchanged.  The  Presi- 
dent expressed  the  hope  that  other  members  of  the  WMO  may  even- 
tually participate  in  the  exchange  of  data  over  this  weather  link. 

The  WMO  Fourth  Congress,  which  met  in  1963,  agreed  that  two 
World  Weather  Centers  of  the  proposed  World  Weather  Watch 
should  be  located  in  Moscow  and  Washington.  A  third  center  is 
expected  to  be  located  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  On  December  31 , 
1964,  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Hollomon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology,  announced  the  opening  of  the  World  Weather 
Center  in  Washington.  Dr.  George  P.  Cressman,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Weather  Biu-eau's  National  Meteorological  Service,  was  named 
the  first  Director  of  this  Center. 

To  give  adequate  focus  to  both  the  operational  and  research 
aspects  of  the  proposed  World  Weather  Watch,  the  WMO  Fourth 
Congress  had  established  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  12 
highly  qualified  scientists  and  experts  selected  by  the  WMO  in  con- 
sultation with  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions.  The 
United  States  is  represented  on  the  Committee  by  Dr.  Cressman, 
who  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Walter  O.  Roberts,  Director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

At  its  first  session  in  January  1964,  the  Committee  selected  a 
number  of  high  priority  research  projects  in  atmospheric  sciences 
to  which  particular  attention  is  to  be  given  by  the  Committee.  It 
called  attention  to  studies  underway  on  these  subjects  by  technical 
commissions  of  the  WMO  such  as  the  Commission  for  Aerology,  the 
Commission  for  Maritime  Meteorology,  the  Commission  for  Synoptic 
Meteorology,  and  the  Commission  for  Instruments  and  Methods  of 
Observation. 

At  its  16th  session  in  Geneva,  May  26-June  12,  1964,  the  WMO 
Executive  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  is  a  member,  stated  that  it  considered  that 
the  planning,  development,  and  implementation  of  the  World  Weather 
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Watch  should  be  the  main  task  of  the  WMO,  its  constituent  bodies, 
and  the  WMO  Secretariat  during  the  coming  years. 

The  Committee  urged  member  states  to  cooperate  fully  in  carrying 
out  experiments  and  feasibility  studies  on  the  various  components 
of  the  World  Weather  Watch  and  to  provide  expert  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  WMO  Secretary  General  in  the  plans  for  the  World 
Weather  Watch. 

The  Committee  also  stressed  the  important  role  of  the  Planning 
Unit  estabhshed  in  the  WMO  Secretariat  by  the  Fourth  Congress. 
This  Unit  works  closely  with  the  WMO  Advisory  Committee  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  WMO  Secretary  General.  An  American, 
Dr.  Gerald  Barger,  formerly  Director  of  the  U.S.  National  Weather 
Records  Center,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  is  Chief  of  the  Planning 
Unit. 

Following  the  postal  ballot  approval  by  WMO  members  of  the 
proposed  plan  for  the  New  Development  Fund  in  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  4-year  fiscal  period  1964-67,  a  panel  established 
by  the  Executive  Committee  allocated  funds  in  three  main  fields: 
(1)  the  improvement  of  meteorological  facilities  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  (2)  planning  studies  for  the  World  Weather  Watch,  and 
(3)  education  and  training. 

Projects  being  supported  from  this  Fund  will  improve  the  flow  of 
information  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres. 
Assistance  was  provided  to  telecommunication  centers  in  Brasilia, 
Singapore,  and  Nairobi. 

Projects  were  also  approved  which  will  enable  upper  air  meteoro- 
logical observations  to  be  made  at  certain  key  stations.  The  main 
gaps  in  the  world  network  of  weather  observations  are  over  oceanic 
areas  where  no  stationary  weather  ships  exist  and  where  meteoro- 
logical reports  from  merchant  ships  are  scarce. 

Three  technical  commissions  of  the  WMO  held  sessions  in  1964. 
They  generally  meet  once  diuring  each  4-year  fiscal  period.  The 
Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology  held  its  third  session  in 
Paris  January  21  to  February  15.  At  the  same  time  it  held  a  simul- 
taneous session  with  the  Meteorology  and  Operations  Division  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Newton  A.  Lieurance, 
Director  of  A^dation  Weather  Affairs  in  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  was 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Commission  for  Aeronautical 
Meteorology. 

To  insure  the  active  participation  of  the  WMO  in  the  International 
Hydrological  Decade,  1965-1974,  the  WMO  Executive  Committee 
established  a  Panel  of  Experts  for  the  Decade. 

The  Commission  for  Hydrometeorology  held  its  second  session  in 
Warsaw  September  29-October  16,  1964.    It  gave  considerable  atten- 
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tion  to  the  participation  of  the  WMO  in  the  implementation  of  the 
objectives  of  the  International  Hydrological  Decade.  1965-1974. 
Max  A.  Kohler  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  was  reelected  President 
of  this  Commission.  William  E.  Hiatt,  Director  of  Hydrology  in 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

The  Commission  for  Maritime  ^Meteorology  at  its  fourth  session 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  November  23-December  8,  1964,  reviewed 
problems  relating  to  the  provision  of  meteorological  service  to  shipping 
and  fishing  and  other  marine  interests.  Of  particular  importance  was 
the  adoption  of  amended  regulations  regarding  the  issuance  of  warn- 
ings required  for  maritime  navigation  and  the  safety  of  life  at  sea. 
Paul  H.  Kutschenreuter,  Deputy  Director  of  Service  Programs  in  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

A  number  of  special  working  gToups  met  in  1964  to  consider  particu- 
lar subjects  such  as  worldwide  communications  networks,  codes, 
atmospheric  radioactivity,  and  hydrometerological  forecasting 
problems.  Much  of  the  basic  work  and  sound  progress  in  the  organi- 
zation proceeds  from  the  voluntary  work  of  these  groups,  most  of 
which  is  carried  on  by  correspondence  and  only  occasionally  augmented 
by  meetings.  The  United  States  takes  a  leading  role  on  these  working 
groups  and  is  represented  on  80  such  groups  or  about  75  percent  of  the 
total  number  in  the  WMO. 


International  Atomic  EnerQj  Agency  (IAEA) 

Speaking  before  the  eighth  general  session  of  the  IAEA  General 
Conference,  which  met  at  Vienna,  Austria,  from  September  14  to  18, 
1964,  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference, 
stated  ''the  Agency  has  come  of  age  in  the  year,  as  a  result  both  of  its 
real  accomplishments  and  the  growth  in  ui'gency  of  its  responsibilities 
that  derive  from  the  prospect  of  the  earl}'  widespread  use  of  nuclear 
power  plants."  The  primary  activity  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IxlEA)  had  concerned  preparation  for  and  participa- 
tion in  the  Third  International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  (see  page  162)  convened  by  the  United  Nations  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  August  31  to  September  9,  1964.  The 
IAEA  played  a  major  executive  role  in  its  organization,  provided  the 
scientific  secretariat,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  agenda,  and  se- 
lected the  papers  for  inclusion  in  the  Conference  program.  Special  com- 
mendation was  accorded  to  the  IAEA  staff  by  Dr.  Seaborg  for  its 
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work  in  "helping  make  this  conference  an  outstanding  scientific  and 
technical  contribution  to  nuclear  progress.'' 

During  1964  the  IAEA  also  actively  sought  to  nurture  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  technology.  It  compiled  data  on  the  econom- 
ics of  nuclear  power;  fostered  the  exchange  of  data  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  reactor  development;  encouraged  the  exploration  of  new 
possibihties  for  the  use  of  nuclear  power  reactors,  such  as  in  the 
desalting  of  water;  and  promoted  international  cooperation  in  reactor 
research.  These  activities  were  important,  and  will  become  increas- 
ingly so  as  nuclear  technology  progresses  over  the  years  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  forecast  made  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  nuclear  power 
will  be  providing  more  than  half  the  world's  electricity. 

As  any  normal  nuclear  power  reactor  produces  fissionable  material 
that  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bombs,  the  establishment  of  a 
generally  accepted,  uniform,  international  system  of  safeguards 
against  the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  to  non-peaceful  uses  is 
essential.  During  1964  the  IAEA  made  striking  progress  in  the 
development  of  an  international  safeguards  system  which  can  be 
applied  to  reactors  without  limitations  of  size,  and  in  the  negotiation 
of  agreements  for  the  application  of  IAEA  safeguards. 

Its  safeguards  system,  which  since  1961  had  been  applicable  only 
to  small  reactors  having  outputs  of  less  than  100  thermal  megawatts, 
was  extended  on  February  26,  1964,  to  reactors  of  more  than  100 
thermal  megawatts.  On  June  15,  1964,  the  IAEA  and  the  United 
States  signed  an  agreement  which,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the 
continued  application  for  a  5-year  period  of  IAEA  safeguards  to  three 
experimental  and  research  reactors  in  the  United  States,  covered  the 
600  thermal  megawatt  Yankee  Power  Eeactor  at  Rowe,  Mass. — the 
first  large  power  facility  to  which  the  extended  safeguards  system 
was  appHed.  Through  actions  taken  at  several  meetings  during  the 
year  by  the  Board  of  Governors  (the  IAEA  executive  body),  the 
IAEA  approved  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  safeguards  to 
the  IAEA  from  present  arrangements  under  bilateral  agreements  of 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  following  countries: 
Argentina,  Austria,  China,  Greece,  Iran,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Nor- 
way, Thailand,  and  Viet-Nam.  A  similar  transfer  to  the  IAEA  of  the 
administration  of  safeguards  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Japan  had  been  effected  in  1963. 
The  IAEA  continued  dmring  1964  to  apply  safeguards  to  reactors  in 
the  Congo,  Finland,  and  Norway,  where  there  were  IAEA  assistance 
projects,  and  made  provision  for  the  application  of  its  safeguards  to 
reactors  in  Mexico,  Pakistan,  and  Yugoslavia  as  soon  as  those  coun- 
tries received  reactors  or  fuels  through  the  IAEA. 
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The  IAEA  moved  forward  in  1964  in  its  work  in  the  field  of  health, 
safety,  and  waste  management.  The  development  of  health  and 
safety  codes  and  practices  was  emphasized.  Regulations  for  the  safe 
transport  of  radioactive  materials  were  reviewed  and  revised.  Codes 
of  practice  were  adopted  for  the  safe  disposal  and  management  of 
radioactive  wastes  produced  by  radioisotope  users.  Significant  prog- 
ress was  made  toward  the  provision  by  the  IAEA  of  emergency 
assistance  in  the  event  of  a  serious  radiation  accident.  Dr.  Seaborg, 
in  addreslsing  the  IAEA  General  Conference  in  September  1964,  noted 
that  the  growth  in  the  number  of  nuclear  facilities  in  the  world, 
together  with  the  increasingly  rapid  advance  toward  the  day  of  more 
extensive  use  of  nuclear  power,  called  for  increased  stress  on  the 
important  work  being  performed  by  the  IAEA  for  the  solution  of 
health,  safety,  and  waste  management  problems.  He  called,  in 
particular,  for  the  establishment  of  international  waste  biu*ial  grounds 
and  the  solution  of  associated  problems,  as  well  as  for  placing  primary 
emphasis  on  technical  assistance  to  developing  countries  on  problems 
of  waste  management. 

The  research,  training,  and  technical  assistance  programs  of  the 
IAEA  were  tailored  to  help  its  member  states  prepare  to  take  full 
advantage  of  nuclear  technology.  An  International  Center  for 
Theoretical  Physics  was  established  at  Trieste,  and  commenced  oper- 
ation on  October  1,  1964.  The  IAEA  laboratory  at  Seibersdorf 
(near  Vienna,  Austria)  carried  on  specialized  work  in  relation  to 
environmental  radioactivity  analysis,  agriculture,  hydrology,  whole- 
body  counting,  and  electronics,  and  continued  to  distribute  standard- 
ized samples  of  radionucUdes  to  enable  other  laboratories,  hospitals, 
and  clinics  to  caHbrate  their  measuring  instruments.  The  laboratory 
for  marine  radioactivity  at  Monaco  continued  to  study  marine  ecology 
and  marine  radiobiology.  Professional  meetings,  seminars,  panels  of 
experts,  and  training  courses  were  organized  to  explore  many  facets 
of  such  subjects  as  the  medical  uses  of  isotopes  and  radiation  soiurces, 
the  appHcation  of  isotopes  in  agriculture,  the  effects  of  irradiation  on 
human  beings,  the  use  of  isotopes  in  solving  problems  encountered  in 
the  development  of  water  resources,  and  industrial  applications  of 
radioisotopes  and  large  radiation  sources.  Fellowships  were  granted 
to  338  individuals  from  56  countries  for  study  in  the  various  branches 
of  nuclear  science,  while  experts  and  visiting  professors  were  sent  to 
assist  member  states  in  developing  their  programs  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy.  Forty-nine  technical  assistance  experts  were  in  the  field  as  of 
December  31,  1964.  The  IAEA  also  awarded  56  new  research  con- 
tracts and  renewed  76  others  with  scientific  institutions  in  member 
states  for  work  in  such  fields  as  radioactive  waste  management  and 
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enviroDinental  research;  the  use  of  reactors;  radioisotope  applications 
in  agriculture,  hydrology,  and  medicine;  and  health  physics  and 
radiation  protection. 

During  the  IAEA  General  Conference  the  U.S.  Representative 
said  the  importance  of  the  research,  training,  and  technical  assistance 
programs  of  the  Agency  had  been  ''magnified  by  the  telescoping  of 
nuclear  power  progress."  He  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
continue,  to  the  extent  it  was  able,  to  make  available  training  oppor- 
tunities in  its  institutions,  including  those  in  the  nuclear-power  desalt- 
ing field,  as  well  as  the  services  of  its  experts  and  certain  items  of 
equipment.  He  said  that  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  research  and  development,  the  United  States  would 
renew  for  1965  its  offer  to  donate  up  to  $50,000  worth  of  special 
nuclear  material  for  use  in  IAEA  projects  in  research  and  medical 
therapy.  He  announced  further  that,  to  stimulate  research  and  train- 
ing, the  United  States  was  prepared  to  offer  two  kinds  of  assistance 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  subcritical  assemblies:  it  would 
provide  to  the  IAEA  technical  information,  covering  detailed  design, 
fabrication,  and  operating  characteristics,  concerning  an  inexpensive 
subcritical  assembly  developed  by  an  American  firm  at  its  own  ex- 
pense ;  and  it  would  lease  fabricated  natural  uranium  slugs,  or  enriched 
uranium  in  unfabricated  form,  for  use  in  subcritical  assemblies. 

At  the  IAEA  General  Conference,  the  regular  or  administrative 
budget  of  the  organization  for  1965  (financed  by  assessed  contri- 
butions levied  on  member  states)  was  fixed  at  $7,938,000,  an  increase 
of  $493,500  or  6.63  percent  over  the  1964  figure.  The  operational 
budget  for  1965  (financed  from  contributions  and  other  sources)  was 
fixed  at  $2,468,000,  of  which  amount  $2,000,000  was  the  target  for 
voluntary  contributions  from  member  states.  The  U.S.  scale  of 
assessment  for  the  regular  or  administrative  budget  was  fixed  at  31.84 
percent,  a  slight  reduction  from  its  1964  scale  of  31.93  percent. 

The  Conference  also  elected  five  countries  (Argentina,  Chile, 
Netherlands,  Thailand,  and  United  Arab  Republic)  to  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  newly  constituted  Board  held  its 
first  meeting  on  September  19.  Its  total  membership  consisted  of 
representatives  of  the  following  25  countries:  Afghanistan,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgiiun,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Congo  (Leopold- 
ville),  Finland,  France,  India,  Japan,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Rumania,  South  Africa,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  Uruguay. 


PART  III 


Trusteeship  and  Dependent 
Areas 


During  1964  U.N.  activities  with  respect  to  dependent  areas 
centered  in  two  organizations — the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
Special  Committee  With  Regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples  (referred  to  hereafter  as  the  Special  Committee  of  24 
or  the  Special  Committee).  Because  of  the  constitutional  and 
financial  crisis  in  the  United  Nations  (see  page  1),  there  was  no 
General  Assembly  consideration  of  dependent  area  questions  during 
the  year  under  review. 


TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

The  31st  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  met  from  May  20  to 
June  29,  1964.  Membership  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  as 
foUows:  administering  members — Austraha,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  nonadministering  members — China, 
France,  Liberia,  and  the  U.S.S.E,. 

The  Council  examined  conditions  in  the  three  territories  remaining 
under  the  international  trusteeship  system:  Nauru  (administered 
by  Australia  on  behaH  of  Austraha,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom),  New  Guinea  (administered  by  Austraha),  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  (administered  by  the  United  States).  These  three  territories 
have  a  total  population  of  over  1,600,000.  The  Council  considered 
three  petitions  concerning  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  decided  to  send  a  Visiting  Mission  composed  of  Representatives 
of  France,  Liberia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  to  the 
Trust  Territories  of  New  Guinea  and  Naiu-u  (see  page  228  and  page 
232  respectively). 

It  also  considered  reports  by  the  Secretary-General  on  study  and  train- 
ing facihties  for  inhabitants  of  the  three  territories  and  dissemination 
in  these  areas  of  information  on  the  United  Nations  and  the  inter- 
national trusteeship  system. 
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Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  composed  of  over  2,100 
islands  and  atolls  (96  of  which  are  inhabited),  having  a  combined  land 
area  of  700  square  miles,  and  is  scattered  over  an  ocean  area  of  some 
3  million  square  miles.  The  islands  are  located  in  the  Western  Pacific 
Ocean  north  of  the  Equator  and  are  divided  into  three  large  groups: 
the  Marianas  (with  the  exception  of  Guam)  in  the  north,  the  Carolines 
in  the  central  and  southern  sectors,  and  the  Marshalls  in  the  east. 
This  area  has  a  population  of  about  85,000  inhabitants.  Prior  to 
World  War  II  Japan  administered  the  islands  under  a  League  of 
Nations  mandate.  The  area  was  placed  under  the  international 
trusteeship  system  as  a  strategic  trust  by  agreement  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  July  18,  1947.  The 
sole  strategic  trust  territory,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
has  been  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  since 
July  1,  1951. 

Trusteeship  Council  Consideration:  May  28-June  11 

At  its  31st  session  the  Trusteeship  Council  had  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  its  agenda  from  May  28  to  June  11.  During 
this  period  Ambassador  Sidney  R.  Yates  was  the  U.S.  Representative; 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory,  M.  Wilfred  Coding, 
was  the  Special  Representative;  and  Thomas  Remengesau,  an  Assist- 
ant District  Administrator  in  the  Palau  District  of  the  Trust  Territory, 
served  as  an  Adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation. 

In  introducing  to  the  Council  the  Report  of  the  1964  Visiting  Mis- 
sion, which  had  visited  the  Trust  Territory  from  February  10  to  March 
13,  the  chairman  of  the  Mission,  Ambassador  Frank  Corner  of  New 
Zealand,  said: 

In  a  sense,  the  rather  thorough  nature  of  the  report  and  the  scope  of  the  criticisms 
and  suggestions  may  be  taken  as  a  compliment  to  the  Administration.  If  the 
Trust  Territory  had  been  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  there  would  have  been  little 
point  in  making  them;  there  would  have  been  insufficient  foundation  on  which  to 
build  the  economic  and  political  proposals  which  form  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Mission's  report.  But  the  Territory  is  now  moving  and  the  hum  of  activity 
can  be  heard  throughout  Micronesia.  The  Territory  is  reaching  the  point  of 
political  breakthrough ;  and  this  makes  it  possible  to  face  up  to  the  question  of  the 
self-determination  of  Micronesia  as  a  real  rather  than  a  hypothetical  issue.  This 
being  so,  the  Mission  felt  that  an  effort  at  constructive  analysis  of  Micronesia's 
problems  might  be  useful  to  the  Trusteeship  Council,  to  the  leaders  of  Micronesia, 
and  perhaps,  also,  if  this  is  not  too  presumptuous,  to  the  Administering  Authority 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which,  as  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
report  make  clear,  has  immense  power  for  good  or  ill  over  the  evolution 
of  Micronesia  in  the  period  immediately  ahead. 
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The  U.S.  Eepresentative.  Ambassador  Yates,  opened  the  Council's 
discussion  by  noting  that  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  carrriog  out  its  trusteeship  obligations  continued  to  be  those 
he  had  expressed  in  detail  at  the  30th  session  in  1963 : 

The  United  States,  as  always,  is  carrying  out  its  mandate  in.  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  Any  objective  and  sober  review  of  United  States 
adnmiistratioii  wiQ  show  contniued  pursuance  of  the  goals  of  "'poiitical,  economic, 
social,  and  edacational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory 
&ILZ  "heir  progressive  development  toward  self-government  or  independence." 
Az. ::  zid  j  I  sa-y  that  .  .  .  the  United  States  is  determined  to  write  another  chapter 
in  the  book  recording  the  successful  completion  of  [the  Council's]  trusteeship 
obligatl:z_5.  The  people  of  ^Micronesia  shaU  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  a 
freej  izn'  ri  r  :-  ind  meaningful  choice  concerning  the  type  of  government  they 
wish  for  -.jiemseives  and  the  nature  of  their  future  political  associations. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative  reported  that  President  Johnson  proposed 
to  continue  the  accelerated  derelopment  program  in  the  trust  terri- 
tory by  increasing  appropriations  for  the  1965  fiscal  year  from  SI 5 
milHon  to  SI 7. 5  million,  in  order  to  enable  continued  expansion  of 
education  and  health  f acihties  and  to  develop  plans  for  the  expansion 
of  programs  for  economic  and  social  development.  He  also  announced 
that  the  United  States  and  Micronesian  claimants  had  reached 
agreement  on  a  settlement  of  land  claims  on  Kwajalein  Island  and 
Dalap.  Keporting  on  progress  toward  establishment  of  a  territorial 
legislature,  .Ambassador  Yates  stated: 

Last  year  my  delegation  reported  that  the  major  political  development  then 
taking  place  in  ^licronesia  was  the  process  being  followed  by  the  Administering 
Authority,  in  close  consultation  with  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Micronesia,  to  keep  a  pledge  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  for  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  legislature  by  1965.  The  United  States  has  continued  to  consult 
closely  with  the  Council  of  Micronesia.  The  Council  of  jMicronesia  has  now  met 
twice  to  consider  provisions  for  the  territorial  legislature.  Each  session  was 
marked  by  free,  open  and  serious  debates,  and  the  basic  recommendations  of  the 
Council  are  now  embodied  in  the  draft  of  a  proposed  order  establishing  the  Con- 
gress of  ^licronesia.  Now  we  are  forttmate  to  have  the  extensive  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Visiting  ^lission.  Those  recommendations  and  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
order  are  presently  under  study  by  appropriate  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government.  We  expect  that  elections  will  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1964  and  we 
anticipate  that  1965  will  see  an  effective,  functioning  Congress  of  ^licronesia. 

High  Commissioner  Goding  reviewed  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  Administering  Authority's  program  during  the  previous  year  and 
replied  to  questions  from  members  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Kemengesau 
spoke  briefly  of  progress  in  the  economic,  social,  and  poHtical  life  of 
the  Territory,  noting  particularly  that: 

On  the  poHtical  front,  we  have  certain  misgivings  on  the  type  of  thinking  which 
stresses  that  the  political  growth  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacthc  Islands  must 
be  pushed  as  speedily  as  possible,  irrespective  of  other  factors.    There  are  those 

who  overemphasize  this  aspect  of  the  speed  of  poHtical  development  of  our  islands. 
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As  a  Micronesian,  I  would  like  to  achieve  the  goal  of  self-government  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Simultaneously,  I  believe  that  the  political  status  which  we  acquire 
must  be  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  as  a  result  of  a  politically  informed  society 
and  one  that  is  consistent  with  our  maximum  potential  resources  and  capacities. 

While  speed  of  action  may  seem  to  some  to  be  the  important  phase  of  political 
development  at  the  present  time,  most  of  us  feel  that  the  present  design  of  political 
growth  through  an  evolutionary  process,  as  expressed  by  the  people  themselves, 
is  the  most  significant  aspect. 

The  Councii,  recalling  that  in  1963  it  had  welcomed  the  measures 
taken  by  the  United  States  ''to  foster  the  development  of  a  distinctive 
Micronesian  personality'^  as  part  of  the  task  of  creating  a  unified 
poHtical  entity  out  of  the  widely  separated  districts  and  peoples  of  the 
Territory,  expressed  its  belief  that  ''the  essence  of  political  develop- 
ment is  the  assumption  by  the  people  of  Micronesia  of  control  over 
their  own  affairs."  The  Coimcil  went  on  to  urge  the  speedy  creation 
of  a  strong  Micronesian  legislature  and  an  executive  controlled  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  staffed  by  Micronesians.  The  Council  endorsed  the 
suggestions  of  the  Visiting  Mission  that  the  United  States  review  the 
proposed  Executive  Order  for  the  establishment  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  to  insiu'e  maximum  practicable  authority  for  the  new  Con- 
gress over  the  budgetary  process  of  the  Territory  and  to  permit  "the 
establishment  of  select  committees  of  the  Congress  with  power  to 
inquire  iuto,  and  report  upon,  all  important  matters  of  policy  and 
admiaistration,  including  budgetary  and  economic  policies  and  the 
political  and  constitutional  development  of  Micronesia.'' 

In  reviewing  progress  in  the  traiuiag  and  appoiutment  of  Micro- 
nesians for  positions  of  responsibility  ia  the  public  service,  the  Coimcil 
commended  the  Visiting  Mission's  suggestions  for  the  creation  of  a 
unified  civil  service  and  the  establishment  of  a  civil  service  commis- 
sion in  the  Territory.  The  Council  endorsed  the  view  of  the  Visiting 
Mission  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  expand  Micronesian  con- 
trol over  and  participation  in  the  executive  government  of  the  Trust 
Territory. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  the  Council  endorsed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Visitiag  Mission  urging  greater  and  more  positive  efforts  toward 
establishment  of  an  overall  long-term  economic  development  plan 
for  the  Territory.  The  Council  urged  increased  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  fishiug  industry  and  suggested  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Fisheries  at  the  Territory's  Headquarters  to  that  end. 
The  Coimcil  commended  the  United  States  for  the  advances  in  the 
field  of  air  transport  and  communications  during  the  year  under 
review  and  urged  continued  encouragement  of  the  establishment  of 
frequent  and  regular  shipping  services  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
Territory. 
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In  the  area  of  social  advancement,  the  Council  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  energy  and  skill  with  which  the  Administration's  program 
for  the  improvement  of  public  health  was  being  carried  out.  It 
recommended  that  particular  attention  be  given  to  encouragement 
of  a  wider  understanding  among  the  Micronesians  of  the  need  for 
the  educational  and  social  advancement  of  women,  the  interconnec- 
tion between  housing  and  social  advancement,  and  to  urgent  develop- 
ment of  a  territory-wide  broadcasting  system. 

The  Council,  in  its  report,  commended  the  United  States  for  its 
educational  program.    It  stated  that : 

The  Council  notes  with  approval  that  a  new  educational  poKcy  has  been 
effected  by  providing  a  universal,  free  public  school  system  from  elementary 
through  high  school,  with  advanced  training  in  the  trades  and  professions  for 
those  who  can  profit  by  further  schooling.  It  considers  that  the  Administration's 
decision  to  transform  the  education  system  will  have  a  profound  and  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  future  development  of  the  Territory. 

Agreeing  with  the  Visiting  Mission's  conclusion  that  ''as  educa- 
tional standards  increase,  new  needs  arise,''  the  Council  made  several 
recommendations  for  further  improvement  of  the  Territory's  educa- 
tional program.  Among  these  were:  reduction  of  the  compulsory 
school  entrance  age  to  six;  increased  attention  to  adult  education  and 
vocational  training;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  for 
tertiary  education;  further  consideration  of  the  estabhshment  of  a 
junior  college  for  the  Territory;  greater  use  of  the  educational  system 
to  promote  a  sense  of  unity  in  the  Territory;  and  greater  use  of  the 
opportunities  for  education  and  vocational  training  under  the  U.N. 
scholarship  program. 

In  considering  various  claims  of  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  the 
Coimcii  welcomed  settlement  of  land  claims  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
Kwajalein,  and  Dalap.  It  noted  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Visiting  Mission  at  the  continued  delay  in  achieving  a  settlement  of 
Micronesian  claims  for  compensation  for  war  damage  resulting  from 
the  Second  World  War  and  caUed  on  the  United  States  to  resume  its 
representations  to  the  Japanese  Government  with  renewed  vigor.  In 
this  regard,  the  Council  suggested  that  the  United  States  might  avail 
itself  of  the  help  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  or  his  representative. 
The  Council  further  recommended  that  the  United  States  make  clear 
to  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  through  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
its  position  that  there  existed  no  legitimate  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  purported  actions  committed 
by  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  Noting  that 
the  claims  of  the  Rongelap  Islanders  for  financial  compensation  for 
victims  of  faUout  from  nuclear  experiments  remained  unsettled,  the 
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Council  expressed  the  strong  hope  that  legislation  then  before  the 
U.S.  Congress  would  soon  be  acted  upon. 

The  Council  adopted  the  following  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  target  dates  and  a  final 
time  limit  for  the  attainment  of  self-government  or  independence: 

The  Council  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  policies  of  the  Administering 
Authority  rest  on  a  firm  commitment  to  the  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Micronesia. 

The  Council  notes  also  the  conclusion  of  the  Visiting  Mission  that  no  fully 
matured  opinions  on  the  future  of  the  Territory  have  yet  emerged  among  the 
people  of  Micronesia.  It  therefore  welcomes  the  fact  that  the  goal  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  true  territory-wide  legislature  will  shortly  be  achieved  through  the 
inauguration  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and  it  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  direct  its  attention  to  all  the  possibilities  which  lie  open  for  the  future 
status  of  the  Territory.  Noting  the  statement  made  to  the  Visiting  Mission  by 
the  Administering  Authority  that  the  range  of  options  for  the  future  would  start 
with  independence  and  cover  all  other  possibilities,  the  Council  endorses  the 
Visiting  Mission's  view  that  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  with  the  Administering 
Authority  to  keep  the  people  of  Micronesia  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  these 
options  and  to  ensure  that  these  options  remain  open. 

The  Council  urges  the  Administering  Authority  to  continue  to  implement,  in  the 
light  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  [and 
the  Colonialism  Declaration  and  another  General  Assembly  resolution  setting 
forth  the  possible  forms  of  terminal  political  status  as  sovereign  independence  or 
free  association  or  integration  with  an  independent  state]  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  realistic  plans  and  programmes  relflecting  a  proper 
sense  of  urgency  for  the  rapid  and  planned  advance  of  the  Territory  in  all  aspects 
of  its  political  life. 

Special  Committee  of  24  Consideration:  October  9-23,  1964 

Subcommittee  II  of  the  Special  Committee  (see  page  235)  discussed 
the  Trust  Territory  from  October  9  through  October  23,  1964.  In 
his  statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  October  9,  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, Dwight  Dickinson,  explained  the  special  status  of  the 
Territory  as  a  ^'strategic  area"  so  designated  under  the  provisions  of 
article  82  of  the  Charter  in  an  agreement  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Security  Council.  Noting  that  article  83(1) 
provided  that  ''All  functions  of  the  United  Nations  relating  to  strate- 
gic areas,  including  the  approval  of  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ments and  of  their  alteration  or  amendment,  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Security  Council,"  he  added  that  the  Security  Council  had  requested 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  perform  on  its  behalf  the  functions  speci- 
fied in  articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter  relating  to  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
strategic  areas.  Annual  reports  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  re- 
sponse to  this  request  had  accordingly  been  submitted  to  the  Security 
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Council  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  nonstrategic  areas,  to  the  General 
Assembly.  These  reports  were  available  to  members  of  the 
Special  Committee.  After  a  draft  report  on  the  Territory  had  been 
tabled  in  the  Subcommittee,  the  U.S.  Representative  again  reminded 
the  group  of  the  provisions  of  article  83(1)  of  the  Charter  and  suggested 
that  any  proposals  for  action  by  the  Subcommittee  or  the  Special 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  Trust  Territory  be  cast  in  the  form  of 
proposals  to  the  General  Assembly  for  recommendations  it  might  make 
to  the  Security  Council. 

The  Special  Committee  considered  the  report  of  its  Subcommittee 
II  on  November  12,  adopting  a  series  of  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. In  its  recommendations  the  Special  Committee  reaffirmed  the 
"inalienable  right  of  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  self-determination  and  independence"  in  conformity  with 
the  Coloniahsm  Declaration.  It  recommended  that  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  be  provided  with  ''all  powers  necessary  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  speedy  implementation"  of  that  Declaration  and  that  the 
people  of  the  Territory  be  enabled  to  express  their  wishes  with  respect 
to  their  future  status  ''through  well-established  democratic  processes 
and  under  United  Nations  supervision."  The  Special  Committee 
also  made  recommendations  concerning  the  administrative,  economic, 
and  educational  life  of  the  Territory,  suggesting,  among  other  things, 
the  estabhshment  of  an  overall  economic  development  plan.  Finally, 
the  Special  Committee  recommended  a  visiting  mission  to  the  Trust 
Territory.  A  U.S.  proposal  to  delete  the  recommendation  for  a 
visiting  mission  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  5  (U.S.)  to  8,  with  10 
abstentions. 

Following  adoption  of  the  report  the  U.S.  Representative  formally 
reserved  the  U.S.  position.  Discussing  various  elements  of  the  report 
with  which  the  United  States  could  not  agree,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Special  Committee's  recommendations  included  a  paragraph  (the 
recommendation  for  a  visiting  mission)  which  was  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  Charter. 

Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea 

The  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea  is  administered  by  Australia 
and  is  composed  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea, 
the  islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  the  two  northernmost 
islands  of  the  Solomon  group,  Buka  and  Bougainville.  A  population 
estimated  at  1,500,657  indigenous  inhabitants  and  15,536  nonindige- 
nous  inhabitants  lives  in  a  total  land  area  of  over  93,000  square  miles. 
This  Territory  and  the  neighboring  Australian  non-self-governing 
territory  of  Papua  are  joined  together  in  an  administrative  union  to 
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form  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea.  Despite  concerted 
efforts  to  bring  remote  areas  under  effective  administrative  control, 
some  parts  remain  entirely  unexplored  and  entry  into  about  3,700 
square  miles  of  particularly  rugged  terrain  is  restricted  to  indigenous 
inhabitants  and  authorized  nonindigenous  persons.  The  area  is 
inhabited  by  some  of  the  world's  most  primitive  people.  More  than 
700  languages  are  spoken. 

Trusteeship  Council  Consideration:  June  7-29,  1964 

During  its  31st  session  held  from  May  20  to  June  29,  1964,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  noted  with  approval  that,  in  accordance  with  its 
recommendations,  a  House  of  Assembly  had  been  established  in  the 
Territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea.  The  Council  considered  the  cre- 
ation of  the  House  of  Assembly  ''a  significant  step  in  the  pohtical  ad- 
vancement of  the  peoples  of  the  Territory"  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Administering  Authority  would  insure  ''as  far  as  possible  the 
exercise  of  full  and  effective  powers  by  the  House  of  Assembly."  A 
system  of  parliamentary  committees  with  advisers  to  aid  members  in 
the  preparation  of  legislation  was  suggested.  The  Council  commended 
the  Administering  Authority  and  described  as  an  important  milestone 
''the  successful  organization  and  conduct  of  elections  to  the  legislature 
on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage  and  a  common  roll."  At  the 
same  time,  the  Council,  "bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  ensuring 
fair  and  equal  treatment  of  seats  in  the  Assembly,"  recommended  to 
the  Administering  Authority  for  consideration  in  conjunction  with  the 
Assembly  the  "elimination  of  those  clauses  of  the  electoral  ordinances 
which  provide  for  official  and  special  seats  in  the  Assembly."  It  called 
for  the  election  of  all  candidates  from  a  common  roll,  preferably 
through  the  machinery  of  pohtical  parties. 

In  the  area  of  local  government,  the  Council,  noting  the  further 
extension  of  the  system  of  local  government  councils  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  financial  subventions  for  certain  local  government  activities, 
expressed  the  hope  that  "early  consideration"  would  be  given  by  the 
new  House  of  Assembly  to  "legislative  measures  which  will  increase 
their  [local  govermnent  councils]  powers  and  functions,  as  well  as  the 
resources  available  to  them,  so  as  to  give  the  indigenous  population  an 
effective  voice  in  local  affairs."  The  Council  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  near  future  would  see  the  entire  population  of  Papua  and 
New  Guinea  properly  represented  at  both  the  local  and  central 
government  levels. 

Observing  with  satisfaction  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  increase 
New  Guinean  participation  in  the  Public  Service,  notably  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  providing  for  integration  of  the  Public  Service,  the 
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adoption  of  a  policy  of  no  longer  granting  permanent  appointments  to 
most  expatriate  ojB&cers,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Administrative 
College,  the  Council  nevertheless  repeated  its  previous  urging  that 
the  Administering  Authority  ''devote  even  greater  efforts  to  the 
drawing  up  of  a  programme  of  higher  education  and  special  training 
to  prepare  New  Guineans  for  key  posts  in  the  Public  Service.'' 

The  Council  noted  with  appreciation  the  increase  in  the  Administer- 
ing Authority's  grant  to  the  Territory  and  its  efforts  to  expand 
and  diversify  the  cash  economy  and  to  develop  the  Territory's 
economic  infrastructure.  At  the  same  time  the  Council  hoped  that 
the  Administering  Authority  would  consider  the  possibility  of  further 
increasing  grants  and  stressed  the  need  for  an  increased  tempo  of 
economic  development,  especially  in  those  areas  where  economic 
development  had  not  begun  or  was  just  beginning.  It  hoped  that 
the  results  of  the  economic  survey  undertaken  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Development  (IBKD — see  page  178) 
would  provide  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  development  plan. 
Reaffirming  its  view  that  reform  of  the  customary  systems  of  land 
tenure  was  ''among  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  economic 
development  in  New  Guinea,"  the  Council  reiterated  its  earlier 
recommendation  that  the  Administering  Authority  "should  bring 
this  question  to  the  urgent  attention  of  the  new  House  of  Assembly 
and  that,  in  studying  the  problem,  it  should  draw  on  the  experience 
of  other  countries,  particularly  in  Africa,  which  have  dealt  with 
similar  problems. 

In  the  area  of  social  and  educational  advancement  the  Council 
commended  the  Administering  Authority  for  progress  in  the  field  of 
public  health  and  called  for  a  continuation  of  the  program  of  nutri- 
tional education.  Believing  that  the  rising  requirement  for  education 
should  be  met  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Council  called  for  "intensive 
efforts"  to  expand  education  at  primary  and  secondary  levels  and 
reiterated  its  previous  recommendation  concerning  the  immediate 
need  to  provide  a  substantially  increased  nimiber  of  New  Guinean 
students  with  training  at  the  university  level.  The  Council  considered 
that  the  expansion  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  university 
training  was  "urgent  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  to  sustain 
the  tempo  of  political,  administrative  and  economic  development." 

Special  Committee  of  24  Consideration:  November  11-12,  1964 

On  November  11  and  12,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  (see  page  235) 
considered  the  report  of  its  Subcommittee  II  on  the  Trust  Territory  of 
New  Guinea.    In  the  Special  Committee's  general  conclusions  whicl» 
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were  applicable  to  several  territories  adrainistered  by  Australia  and 
which  were  considered  at  the  same  time,  it  noted  the  declared  policy 
of  the  Australian  Government  to  work  for  the  social,  educational, 
economic,  and  political  advancement  of  the  people  of  its  territories. 
Observing  that  the  Australian  Government  had  yet  to  declare  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration  to 
be  its  goal,  the  Special  Committee  stated  that  it  assumed  the  logical 
conclusion  of  constitutional  advances  in  the  territories  would  be  the 
reaHzation  of  the  objectives  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration.  The 
Committee  considered  that  progress  toward  the  implementation  of  the 
Declaration  had  been  slow  and  that  the  administering  powei  had  not 
taken  adequate  steps  in  this  regard. 

In  its  specific  conclusions  on  New  Guinea,  the  Special  Committee 
recognized  ''an  identity  of  interest"  of  the  peoples  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Territory  of  Papua  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  common  destiny,  irrespective  of  their  separate  legal  status. 
The  Committee  noted  the  political  and  constitutional  changes  in 
Papua  and  New  Guinea,  particularly  the  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  universal  franchise.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee invited  the  Australian  Government  to  take  all  measures  to 
make  the  House  of  Assembly  "a  fully  representative  body  as  soon 
as  possible."  While  acknowledging  advances  toward  self-govern- 
ment, the  Special  Committee  expressed  the  view  that  the  Australian 
Government  had  not  undertaken  full  measures  for  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration.  At  the  same  time  the 
Committee  stated  that  it  had  taken  into  account  the  efforts  of  the 
Australian  Government  toward  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  Papua  and  New  Guinea. 

In  its  recommendations  the  Special  Committee  reaffirmed  the  right 
of  the  peoples  in  the  Territory  to  self-determination  and  independence 
in  conformity  with  the  Colonialism  Declaration  and  stated  that  the 
peoples  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  should  be  enabled  to  express  their 
wishes  through  "well-established  democratic  processes  under  United 
Nations  supervision."  Observing  that  a  visiting  mission  would  be 
useful  in  assessing  the  political  climate  and  aspirations  of  the  people, 
the  Committee  said  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  arrange  such  a  visit 
in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Power.  The  Committee 
concluded  its  recommendations  by  calHng  for  revisions  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and  in  the  wage  rates  of  in- 
digenous inhabitants.  It  recommended  strengthening  local  govern- 
ment and  accelerating  efforts  in  economic  and  educational  development. 
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Trust  Territojj  of  Nauru 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Xauru  is  a  small  isolated  island  situated 
in  the  Central  Pacific  Ocean  with  a  population  of  under  5,000  persons, 
2  .558  of  whom  are  Xauruans.  The  Territory  is  administered  imder  a 
U.X.  Trusteeship  Agreement  with  Austraha,  Xew  Zealand,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  Australia  exercising  administrative,  legislative, 
and  jui'idical  powers  on  behalf  of  all  three. 

Approximately  3,658  of  the  island's  5,263  acres  have  rich  phosphate 
deposits.  A  relatively  fertile  belt  150  to  300  yards  wide  encircles  the 
island,  but  the  extensive  phosphate  deposits  of  the  central  plateau 
completely  inhibit  any  useful  natural  gi'owth  on  most  of  the  island. 
By  1963  almost  1,204  acres  of  phosphate  had  been  mined,  leaving  a 
rugged  terrain  of  coral  pinnacles  varying  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height. 

Largely  from  proceeds  from  the  mining  of  phosphate,  the  Xauruan 
people  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  relatively  high  standard  of  hving 
and  a  remarkable  hteracy  rate  of  over  90  percent.  Since  at  the  present 
rate  of  extraction  the  phosphate  deposits  will  be  exhausted  in  less 
than  40  years,  the  Xauruans  face  the  problem  of  relocating  in  an  area 
which  will  enable  them  to  continue  to  enjoy  an  equally  high  standard 
of  living. 

Trusteeship  Council  Consideration:  June  15-29,  1964 

At  its  31st  session  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  mformed  of  the 
Austrahan  Government's  proposals  for  making  Cm*tis  Island  (off 
the  coast  of  Austraha)  available  for  the  use  of  the  Xamaian  people. 
Austraha  had  proposed  that  a  Xauruan  Comicil  with  ^ade  powers 
of  local  government  be  formed;  however,  as  Cmiis  Island  was  an 
integi'al  part  of  Austraha,  the  latter  did  not  consider  that  it  could 
transfer  sovereignty  over  it  to  the  Xauruans.  Largely  because  of 
the  sovereignty  question,  the  Xam'uan  Head  Chief  had  informed  the 
Australian  Government  on  September  10,  1963,  that  the  AdmiDistering 
Authority's  proposals  for  relocation  were  imacceptable  and  that  the 
Xauruan  Council  would  make  counterproposals. 

As  it  had  done  at  its  30th  session  in  1963,  the  Tiusteeship  Council 
in  1964  carefully  reviewed  the  resettlement  problem.  It  took  note 
of  the  prospective  comiterproposals  and  of  the  Admmistering  Au- 
thority's acquisition,  pending  final  decision  by  the  Xauruan  people, 
of  ceitain  parts  of  Curtis  Island  to  insm^e  then  availabihty  for  Xam'uan 
resettlement.  Looking  forward  to  the  scheduled  ren3wal  of  negoti- 
ations in  Jtily  1964,  the  Council  m-ged  the  two  parties  ''to  continue 
their  constiltations  aimed  at  a  harmonious  solution,  bearing  in  mind 
the  legitimate  deshe  of  the  Xam'uan  people  to  preserve  then  national 
identity." 
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The  Council  noted  with  approval  several  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  increase  the  number  of  Nauruans  holding  positions  of 
responsibility,  especially  the  review  of  the  organization  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  Public  Service.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council  recom- 
mended that  the  Administering  Authority  continue  to  make  available 
all  positions  in  the  Public  Service  to  Nauruans  possessing  appropriate 
qualifications;  it  urged  further  intensification  of  special  training 
facilities  in  order  to  enable  Nauruans  to  obtain  the  necessary  quali- 
fications. 

As  the  phosphate  industry  dominates  the  economy  of  the  Territory, 
the  Trusteeship  Council  devoted  considerable  discussion  to  relations 
between  the  British  Phosphate  Commissioners  and  the  Nauruan 
elected  representatives.  It  noted  that  annual  discussions  between 
the  two  parties  had  been  initiated  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Phosphate  Commissioners  would  not  object  to  the  presence  in  future 
meetings  of  a  profsssional  adviser  for  the  Nauruan  representatives. 
In  addition,  the  Council  took  note  that  offars  by  the  British  Phosphate 
Commissioners  for  an  increase  in  the  Nauruan  share  of  phosphate 
proceeds  would  be  the  subject  of  a  future  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Nauruan  Local  Government  Council,  and  the  Admin- 
istering Authority. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  social  and  educational  development,  the 
Council  noted  improvements  in  nutritional  education  programs  and 
water  storage  capacity  and  the  planned  reduction  of  the  phosphate 
dust  nuisance.  The  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  would  "pay  particular  attention  to  encouraging 
yoimg  Nauruans  to  take  advantage  of  the  availability  of  scholarships 
under  the  United  Nations  programme  and  in  AustraHa.'' 

Special  Committee  of  24  Consideration:  November  11-12,  1964 

On  November  11  and  12,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  of  24  (see 
page  234)  considered  the  report  of  its  Subcommittee  II  on  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Nauru.  For  the  Committee's  general  conclusions  ap- 
plicable to  several  territories  administered  by  Australia,  including 
the  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru,  see  the  immediately  preceding  section 
on  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea  (see  page  230). 

In  its  specific  conclusions  on  Nauru  the  Special  Committee  noted 
that  the  Nauruan  paople  had  expressed  the  desire  to  be  ''sovereign 
and  free  to  govern  themselves  and  to  attain  independence  in  January 
1967"  and  that  the  Nauruans  had  also  asked  foi  the  transfer  to  them 
of  full  control  over  the  operations  of  the  phosphate  industry.  The 
Committee  stated  that  implementation  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration 
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and  resettlement  are  two  distinct  questions  and  should  be  settled 
independently,  precedence  being  given  to  the  first  as  desired  by  the 
Nauruans  themselves.  The  Special  Committee  requested  that  the 
Australian  Government  assist  fully  in  the  future  resettlement  of  the 
Nauruans,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  stated  that  the 
Nauruans  should  be  given  full  control  over  their  national  economic 
resources. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  24 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard  to  Tmplemen- 
tation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples  (also  referred  to  as  the  Special  Committee  of  24 
or  the  Special  Committee)  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1961  to  make  suggestions  and  recomm endations  on  the  progress  and 
extent  of  implementation  of  the  General  Assembly's  1960  Colonialism 
Declaration.  Originally  the  Committee  consisted  of  17  members  but 
in  1962  was  enlarged  to  24.  It  now  consists  of  the  following  members: 
Australia,  Bulgaria,  Cambodia,  Chile,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Poland, 
Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  1964  the  Special  Committee  met  in  two  sessions  for  a  total  of  101 
plenary  meetings;  its  Subcommittees  held  140  meetings.  The  first 
session  met  from  February  25  to  July  3  and  the  second  from  September 
8  to  December  15. 

The  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Special  Committee  of  24  at  the 
beginning  of  1964  was  Ambassador  Sidney  R.  Yates,  who  was  also  the 
U.S.  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council.  In  September  1964 
he  was  succeeded  in  both  capacities  by  Ambassador  Marietta  P.  Tree. 

In  his  opening  statement  to  the  Special  Committee  on  March  3, 
Ambassador  Yates  said  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  was  dedicated  toward 
helping  to  end  colonialism  by  enabling  dependent  peoples  to  choose 
for  themselves,  freely  and  by  democratic  processes,  the  type  of  govern- 
ment they  wished.  He  said  that  the  essence  of  the  Committee's 
tasks  was  to  help  find  ways  and  means  of  expediting  the  attainment 
of  self-determination  by  the  peoples  still  under  colonial  rule  and  that 
this  goal  would  be  achieved,  not  merely  by  debates,  but  by  political 
recommendations  that  would  command  the  respect  of  the  peoples 
of  the  territories  concerned,  of  the  Administering  Powers,  and  of 
the  General  Assembly.  He  observed  that  President  Johnson  had 
said  in  addressing  the  1963  session  of  the  General  Assembly  that  there 
was  need  for  a  peaceful  revolution  in  the  world  through  the  recommit- 
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ment  of  all  member  states  to  the  basic  principles  of  human  welfare  and 
human  dignity. 

Pointing  out  that  most  of  the  Administering  Powers  were  working 
in  good  faith  to  carry  out  their  responsibihties  under  the  Charter, 
the  U.S.  Representative  stressed  that  the  Committee  should  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  Administering  Powers  and  that  it  was  expected  such 
cooperation  would  be  obtained. 

He  also  mentioned  that  one  of  the  most  important  questions  before 
the  Committee  was  the  largely  unexplored  constitutional  area  which 
lay  between  sovereign  independence  and  colonial  dependency,  namely, 
the  small  territories  which  were  remnants  of  the  colonial  period.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  achievement  of  classical  independence  might  not 
be  practicable  in  a  number  of  cases  which  fell  within  the  Committee's 
competence. 


Procedural  Aspects 


In  an  effort  to  expedite  its  work,  the  Special  Committee  decided  on 
March  25  to  estabhsh  threa  Subcommittees  to  discuss  dependent 
territories  which  had  not  yet  been  considered  by  the  Committee. 
The  composition  of  the  Subcommittees,  determined  by  the  chairman 
after  consultation  with  the  Committee  members,  was  as  follows: 


Subcommittee  I 

Denmark 

Ethiopia 

Mali 

Syrian  Arab 
Republic 
Tanzania 
Tunisia 
U.S.S.R. 
Yugoslavia 


Subcommittee  II 

Australia 

Cambodia 

Chile 

India 

Iraq 

Poland 

Sierra  Leone 

United  States 


Subcommittee  III 

Bulgaria 

Iran 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 
Malagasy  Republic 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


The  Committee  decided  that  an  Administering  Power  not  a  member 
of  a  Subcommittee  in  which  one  of  its  territories  was  under  considera- 
tion could  participate  in  the  discussion  of  that  territory  without  right 
of  vote. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  United  Kingdom,  at  its  request, 
woidd  not  participate  as  a  full  member  of  any  of  the  Subcommittees 
but  would  participate  in  their  work  when  territories  under  its  adminis- 
tration were  discussed. 

During  the  year,  the  Working  Group  held  several  meetings  to 
discuss  the  question  of  possible  additions  to  the  list  of  territories  for 
the  Special  Committee's  future  consideration  but  was  unable  to  make 
any  recommendations.    On  November  18,  1964,  the  Working  Group 
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did  recommend  to  the  Special  Committee  that  it  "take  due  note" 
of  (1)  a  letter  from  the  Representative  of  Somalia  requesting  the 
Special  Committee  to  include  the  question  of  French  Somaliland  on 
its  agenda  and  (2)  the  Declaration  of  the  Cairo  Conference  of  Non- 
Aligned  Countries.  The  latter  document  requested  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  consider  Puerto  Rico,  Guadaloupe,  and  Martinique.  A 
U.S.-proposed  amendment  to  delete  the  reference  to  the  Cairo  Dec- 
laration was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  7  (Australia,  Chile,  Denmark, 
Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Venezuela)  to  16,  with  1  (Uruguay)  abstention. 

In  a  separate  vote  on  the  operative  paragraph  in  the  Working 
Group's  report  which  recommended  that  the  Special  Committee  ''take 
due  note"  of  the  two  documents,  the  Committee  decided  to  retain 
the  paragraph  by  a  vote  of  13  to  10  (U.S.),  with  1  abstention.  The 
report  as  a  whole  was  then  approved  by  a  vote  of  15  to  3  (Australia, 
U.K.,  U.S.),  with  6  (Chile,  Denmark,  Iran,  Italy,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Venezuela)  abstentions. 

Speaking  against  adoption  of  the  report,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
D wight  Dickinson,  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  documents  mentioned 
by  the  report  contained  a  reference  to  Puerto  Rico  on  which  the 
General  Assembly  had  determined  that  a  mutually  agreed-upon  polit- 
ical association  existed  between  the  territory  and  the  Administering 
Power.  He  emphasized  that  the  General  Assembly  had  also  recog- 
nized that  the  will  of  the  people  of  that  territory  had  been  expressed 
freely  and  democratically.  He  questioned  how  the  Committee  could 
draw  attention  to  some  areas  and  ignore  others  such  as  those  listed 
in  a  General  Assembly  document  pertaining  to  Soviet  colonialism. 

Later,  in  an  explanation  of  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  said  he 
could  only  conclude  it  was  the  purpose  of  some  members  of  the  Special 
Committee,  and  he  hoped  a  minority,  to  bring  about  a  step-by-step 
discussion  of  a  territory  on  which  the  General  Assembly  had  already 
expressed  its  views. 

Territories  Discussed  in  Special  Committee  of  24 

In  1964  the  Special  Committee  of  24  considered  the  following 
territories:  Southern  Rhodesia;  Aden;  South-West  Africa;  territories 
under  Portuguese  administration  (Angola,  Mozambique,  Portuguese 
Guinea,  Cape  Verde  Archipelago,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe  and  their 
dependencies,  Macau  and  dependencies,  Timor  and  dependencies) ; 
Malta;  Fiji;  Northern  Rhodesia;  Nyasaland;  Basutoland;  Bechuana- 
land;  Swaziland;  British  Guiana;  The  Gambia;  Gibraltar;  Fernando 
P6o;  Ifni;  Rio  Muni;  Spanish  Sahara;  Mauritius;  Seychelles;  St. 
Helena;  Nauru;  Papua  and  New  Guinea;  Cocos  Islands;  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  Guam;  American  Samoa;  Cook  Islands; 
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Niue;  Tokelau  Islands;  New  Hebrides;  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands; 
Pitcairn  Island;  Solomon  Islands;  Brunei;  Hong  Kong;  Falkland 
Islands;  Bermuda;  Bahamas;  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands;  Cayman 
Islands;  Antigua;  Dominica;  Grenada;  Monserrat;  St.  Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla;  St.  Lucia;  St.  Vincent;  Barbados;  British  Virgin  Islands; 
and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

Actions  taken  by  the  Special  Committee  of  24  on  Papua,  Portuguese 
Territories,  Southern  Rhodesia,  South-West  Africa,  Trust  Territories 
of  Nauru,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  are  discussed  under 
the  following  separate  sections :  Territories  Under  Portuguese  Admin- 
istration (see  page  260),  Southern  Rhodesia  (see  page  251),  Trust  Teni- 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (see  page  227),  Trust  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  (also  covering  Papua;  see  page  230),  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru 
(see  page  233),  and  South-West  Africa  (see  page  262). 

Aden 

In  1964  the  Special  Committee  first  considered  Aden  between 
March  25  and  April  9,  adopting  by  a  vote  of  19  to  3  (Australia, 
U.K.,  U.S.),  with  2  (Italy,  Venezuela)  abstentions,  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  eight  powers  (Cambodia,  India,  Iraq,  Mali,  Syria, 
Tanzania,  Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia).  The  resolution  expressed  the 
Special  Committee's  deep  concern  at  ''the  continued  deterioration  of 
the  situation  in  Aden  and  the  Aden  Protectorates  which  is  threatening 
international  peace  in  the  area" ;  reafl&rmed  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Aden  to  self-determination  and  independence;  and  deplored  the  refusal 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  implement  the  Colonialism  Declaration 
and  a  1963  General  Assembly  resolution  on  Aden.  It  urged  the 
United  Kingdom  to  implement  the  1963  resolution,  lift  the  state  of 
emergency  in  the  territory,  repeal  all  laws  restricting  public  freedoms, 
release  all  political  prisoners  and  detainees,  aUow  the  return  of  people 
exiled  or  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  territory  because  of  political 
activities,  and  cease  all  repressive  action  against  the  people  of  the 
territory.  It  also  reafiirmed  the  Committee's  viaw  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Aden  military  base  was  prejudicial  to  peace  and  security 
in  the  region  and  established  a  five-member  subcommittee  to  keep  the 
situation  in  Aden  under  constant  review  and  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to 
the  territory. 

In  separate  paragraph  votes,  the  Committee  adopted  the  paragraph 
characterizing  the  situation  in  Aden  as  threatening  international  peace 
and  security  by  a  vote  of  18  to  5  (Australia,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.K., 
U.S.),  with  1  (Venezuela)  abstention,  and  the  paragraph  calling  for 
the  removal  of  the  Aden  base  by  a  vote  of  13  to  5  (Australia,  Den- 
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mark,  Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  6  (Ethiopia,  Iran,  Ivory  Coast, 
Malagasy  Republic,  Sierra  Leone,  Venezuela.;  abstentions. 

On  May  21  the  chairman  named  Cambodia,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia  as  members  of  the  Subcommittee  estab- 
lished by  the  resolution. 

Following  a  number  of  incidents  along  the  Aden-Yemen  frontier, 
the  Special  Committee  again  considered  Aden  between  May  7  and  15. 
On  May  15  it  adopted  by  a  vote  of  18  to  3  (Austraha,  U.K.,  U.S.), 
with  2  (Denmark,  Italy)  abstentions,  a  resolution  sponsored  by  11 
powers  (Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  ]\Iah,  Sierra 
Leone,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  Yugoslavia)  expressing  the  belief 
that  British  military  actions  and  measures  in  the  area  endangered 
international  peace  and  secmity.  The  resolution  tuged  the  United 
Kingdom  to  cease  all  military  measm^es  against  the  people  of  the 
territory  and  called  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the 
situation  in  the  area. 

On  November  6  the  Representative  of  Cambodia,  as  chau-man  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aden,  introduced  the  Subcommittee's  report, 
which  was  considered  by  the  Special  Committee  on  November  13  and 
17.  In  presenting  the  report,  he  stated  that  his  group  had  requested 
a  visit  to  Aden  and  talks  with  the  United  Kingdom  but,  since  neither 
of  these  requests  was  met,  the  Subcommittee  had  deemed  it  necessary 
to  go  to  Cairo,  where  a  considerable  number  of  petitioners  were  heard. 

The  Special  Committee  concluded  its  1964  action  on  Aden  on 
November  17,  adopting  by  a  vote  of  18  to  0,  with  5  (Australia,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions,  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by 
13  powers  (Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Mah,  Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Venezuela) .  This  resolution  endorsed  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Subcommittee,  regretted  the  refusal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  cooperate  with  the  Subcommittee,  reaflBrmed  the  1963 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  Aden,  and  continued  the  Sub- 
committee. 

In  an  explanation  of  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambas- 
sador Marietta  Tree,  said  that  the  U.S.  Government  understood  the 
desire  of  the  resolution's  sponsors  to  facilitate  and  speed  up  the  progress 
of  the  peoples  of  Southern  Arabia  toward  independence.  She  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  had  consistently  favored  steps  in  that 
direction.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  did  not  share  the  view 
expressed  in  the  Special  Committee  that  the  existence  of  the  U.K. 
base  in  Aden  had  impeded,  or  must  necessarily  impede,  Southern 
Arabia's  evolution  toward  independence.  In  this  connection,  she 
noted  that  political  evolution  in  the  territory  had  been  most  rapid  pre- 
cisely in  the  places  which  enjoyed  economic  advantages  deriving  from 
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the  base.  She  also  stated  that  the  resolution  did  not  give  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  political  changes  already  in  progress. 

Malta 

The  Special  Committee  considered  Malta  between  April  24  and  30. 
The  British  Kepresentative  stated  that,  as  suggested  by  the  Special 
Committee  in  1963,  his  Government  had  held  a  conference  of  all 
parties  represented  in  the  Maltese  Parliament  to  consider  the  question 
of  independence  and  all  other  related  matters,  including  the  question 
of  general  elections.  Following  that  conference  the  United  Eangdom 
had  set  an  early  date  for  independence  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  territory's  inhabitants. 

On  April  30  the  Special  Committee  approved  without  objection  a 
consensus  noting  the  planned  Maltese  accession  to  independence. 
The  consensus  also  contained  an  appeal  to  the  United  Kingdom  to 
*'take  steps  to  see  that  all  poHtical  parties  in  Malta  enjoy  the  same 
freedom  of  expression  so  that  the  real  and  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  people  are  safeguarded."  Malta  became  independent  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1964,  and  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  before  the  end 
of  the  year  (see  page  113). 

British  Guiana 

During  the  Special  Committee's  first  session  in  1964,  British 
Guiana  was  discussed  on  May  8  and  11  and  at  several  meetings 
between  June  9  and  23.  On  June  23  the  Committee  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  3  (Australia,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  3  (Denmark,  Italy, 
Venezuela)  abstentions,  an  11-power  (Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  India, 
Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia, 
Yugoslavia)  resolution  which  deplored  that  no  date  had  been  set  for 
independence  and  stated  that  the  delay  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
"tragic  situation"  in  the  territory.  The  resolution  called  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  to  fix  without  delay  a  date  for  independence,  ap- 
pealed to  all  political  leaders  and  to  aU  others  concerned  to  take  steps 
to  restore  peaceful  conditions  in  the  territory,  and  requested  the 
United  Kingdom  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  would  aggravate 
the  present  situation.  It  also  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  three- 
member  subcommittee  of  good  offices  to  visit  British  Guiana  and  to 
take  any  other  necessary  measures  for  the  implementation  of  Com- 
mittee and  General  Assembly  resolutions  on  the  territory  and  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to  renew  his  efforts  to  facilitate  execution 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee's  Subconomittee  on  British 
Guiana  estabhshed  in  1963. 
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In  an  explanation  of  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Yates,  said  he  regretted  that  the  draft  resolution  lacked  impartiality 
toward  the  United  Kingdom.  He  voiced  U.S.  support  for  the  appeal 
to  the  Guianese  political  leaders  and  to  all  concerned  to  restore  peace- 
ful conditions  in  the  territory. 

The  Special  Committee  considered  British  Guiana  again  on  October 
20  and  November  17,  1964.  At  the  latter  meeting  it  took  note  of 
the  oral  report  of  the  Subcommittee  (composed  of  Mali,  Tunisia,  and 
Uruguay)  established  pursuant  to  the  June  23  resolution.  In  a 
brief  statement  following  the  Committee's  action,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Tree,  reserved  the  U.S.  position  in  view  of  its 
vote  on  the  June  23  resolution. 

Gibraltar 

Gibraltar  was  discussed  by  the  Special  Committee  between  Septem- 
ber 22  and  October  16,  1964.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  the 
chairman  expressed  a  Committee  consensus  derived  from  a  summation 
of  all  statements  made.  The  consensus  noted  that  there  was  a  '^dis- 
agTeement,  or  even  a  dispute,"  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain 
over  the  status  and  situation  of  Gibraltar.  It  invited  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  begin  talks  in  order  to  reach  a  negotiated  solution,  giving  due 
account  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  territory. 

Fernando  PbOj  Ifnij  Kio  Munij  and  Spanish  Sahara 

The  Special  Committee  considered  these  four  Spanish  territories  at 
several  meetings  between  September  30  and  October  16,  1964.  On 
October  16  it  adopted  two  resolutions,  one  dealing  with  Fernando  Poo 
and  Rio  Muni  and  the  other  with  Ifni  and  Spanish  Sahara.  The 
vote  on  both  resolutions  was  20  to  0,  with  3  (Australia,  U.K.,  U.S.) 
abstentions.  In  the  Fernando  Poo-Rio  Muni  resolution,  the  Special 
Committee  noted  ''with  regret"  that  the  Administering  Power  had 
not  yet  taken  measures  to  implement  the  Colonialism  Declaration 
and  m-ged  it  to  take  immediate  steps  in  that  regard.  In  the  Ifni- 
Spanish  Sahara  resolution,  the  Committee  noted  ''with  deep  concern" 
that  the  Administering  Power  had  not  yet  implemented  the  Colonial- 
ism Declaration  and  urged  it  to  take  immediate  steps  to  do  so  "fully 
and  unconditionally."  Both  resolutions  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  Spain's  action  to  imple- 
ment the  Special  Committee's  recommendations. 

In  an  explanation  of  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Marietta  Tree,  said  that  the  United  States  had  abstained  on  both 
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resolutions  because  they  took  no  account  of  the  progress  recently 
achieved  in  the  territories  in  question.  The  United  States  believed 
that  when  steps  were  taken  by  an  Administering  Power  to  promote  the 
political  development  of  a  territory,  the  Committee  should  recognize 
that  fact.  She  also  questioned  the  deshability  of  the  request  to  the 
Secretary-General  as  it  placed  part  of  the  Committee's  task  on  him. 

U.K.  High  Commission  Territories  {Basutoland,  Bechuana- 
landj  Swa'^land) 

The  Special  Committee  of  24  considered  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland, 
and  Swaziland  at  eight  meetings  held  between  October  6  and  Novem- 
ber 2,  1964.  On  October  29  a  draft  resolution  was  introduced. 
Among  its  preambular  paragraphs,  the  resolution  regretted  that  ''the 
Administering  Power  had  not  yet  taken  effective  measures  to  imple- 
ment" the  Colonialism  Declaration;  and  ''[took]  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  economic  and  social  situation  in  the  three  Territories  is 
critical"  and  "that  the  policy  of  South  Africa  continues  to  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  economic  stability  and  to  the  territorial  integrity  of 
these  Territories."  Among  its  operative  provisions,  the  resolution 
invited  "the  Administering  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
transfer  of  powers  to  freely  elected  representatives  of  these  thi^ee 
Territories,"  declared  again  "that  any  attempt  to  annex  or  encroach 
upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  these  three  Territories  will  constitute 
an  act  of  aggression,"  and  requested  "the  Secretary-General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administering  Power,  to  undertake  a  study  as  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  ensuring  the  economic  independence  of  these 
Territories  vis-a-vis  the  RepubUc  of  South  Africa  and  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  Special  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly." 

The  U.K.  Representative  found  this  draft  resolution  "unbalanced 
and  unrealistic,"  since  it  failed  to  reflect  "recent  events  or  the  basic 
geographic  or  demographic  economic  realities  of  the  situation  in  these 
three  Territories."  Moreover,  he  stated,  the  resolution  did  not  appear 
"even  to  reflect  the  statement  of  members  of  the  Committee  during 
the  debate  on  this  item."  The  U.S.  Representative,  Dwight 
Dickinson,  agreed  that  "a  major  defect  of  the  draft  resolution  on 
Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland  [lay]  in  the  fact  that  it 
[failed]  to  recognize  the  significant  constitutional  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  those  Territories."  He  also  expressed  concern 
over  the  paragraph  which  characterized  as  an  act  of  aggression  any 
attempt  to  annex  or  encroach  upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  these 
territories,  noting  that  the  Security  Council  "has  the  responsibility 
of  determining  the  existence  of  any  threats  to  the  peace  or  acts 
of  aggression." 
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On  November  4  the  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote.  In  a  separate 
vote,  the  "act  of  aggression'^  paragraph  was  adopted  by  17  to  0,  with 
6  (U.S.)  abstentions.  The  draft  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  0,  with  5  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

Fiji 

After  considering  Fiji  at  several  meetings  between  October  22  and 
November  5,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  approved  by  a  vote  of  21 
to  0,  with  3  (Australia,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions,  a  resolution  expressing 
regret  that  the  Administering  Power  still  had  not  taken  effective 
steps  to  implement  a  1963  General  Assembly  resolution  on  that 
territory.  The  Committee  requested  the  United  Kingdom  to  imple- 
ment the  General  Assembly's  proposals,  in  particular  the  operative 
paragraphs  inviting  the  Administering  Power  to  work  out  a  new 
constitution  on  the  basis  of  "one  man  one  vote";  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  transfer  of  all  power  to  the  people  of  the  territory;  and 
to  endeavor  to  achieve  the  political,  economic,  and  social  integration 
of  the  various  communities  of  the  islands.  It  also  requested  the 
Administering  Power  to  report  to  the  Special  Committee  and  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  implementation  of  the  Committee's  resolu- 
tion and  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  economic,  financial, 
and  technical  assistance  commensurate  with  the  urgent  and  special 
needs  of  the  territory  through  the  U.N.  programs  of  technical  cooper- 
ation and  the  Specialized  Agencies. 

During  the  Special  Committee's  discussion  of  the  territory,  the 
U.S.  Representative,  Dwight  Dickinson,  said  his  Government  wel- 
comed the  news  that  a  Fiji  constitutional  conference  would  be  held 
in  London  within  a  year.  He  stressed  that  the  conference  offered 
an  opportunity  for  full  discussion  among  all  the  parties  concerned 
on  measures  to  achieve  further  political  progress  and  noted  the 
introduction  of  the  membership  system  of  government  in  Fiji  as 
a  significant  step  in  political  advancement.  He  expressed  confidence 
that  the  various  communities  would  work  together  to  find  a  mutually 
beneficial  solution  to  their  problems  and  reminded  the  Committee 
that  the  United  Eangdom  had  stated  its  willingness  to  accept  what- 
ever reasonable  solution  the  communities  might  work  out.  In 
explaining  the  U.S.  abstention,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated  that 
the  United  States  could  not  support  the  resolution  because  it  did 
not  take  into  account  significant  steps  in  the  pohtical  advancement 
of  the  territory. 

Northern  Rhodesia  and  The  Gambia 

The  Special  Committee  discussed  the  territories  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  (later  to  become  the  independent  nation  of  Zambia)  and 
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The  Gambia  on  October  22, 1964.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Marietta 
Tree,  congratulated  the  two  territories  on  their  forthcoming  attain- 
ment of  independence  and  paid  tribute  to  the  role  played  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  leading  them  to  self-government  and  independ- 
ence. In  closing  the  discussion,  the  chairman  expressed  the  Com- 
mittee's satisfaction  that  Zambia  and  The  Gambia  would  soon  become 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  He  hc-ped  that  all  problems  out- 
standing between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  territories  would  be 
settled. 

Zambia  became  independent  on  October  24,  1964,  and  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  soon  thereafter  (seepage  113).  The  Gambia  was 
scheduled  to  attain  independence  on  February  18,  1965. 

M.auritiuSj  Seychelles^  and  St,  Helena 

On  April  20,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  heard  statements  on  the 
U.K.  territories  of  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  and  St.  Helena.  Follow- 
ing consideration  of  the  three  territories  in  Subcommittee  I,  the  fuU 
Committee  reviewed  and  adopted  the  Subcommittee's  report  between 
Nov  jmber  2  and  9.  The  report  recommended  that  the  people  of  the 
territories  be  given  the  opportunity  to  "exercise  their  right  of  self- 
determination  without  delay  under  United  Nations  supervision  and 
in  complete  freedom."  It  called  for  more  rapid  economic,  social, 
and  educational  advancement  in  the  territories,  concrete  steps  for  the 
final  transfer  of  powers  of  government  to  the  democratically  elected 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  dissemination  in  the 
territories,  utilizing  all  mass  media,  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration 
and  documents  on  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee. 

Brunei  and  Hong  Kong 

On  November  4,  1964,  the  Rapporteur  of  Subcommittee  II  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  owing  to  lack  of  time  his  Subcommittee 
had  not  been  able  to  consider  Brunei  and  Hong  Kong.  A  few  dele- 
gations made  statements  on  the  two  territories,  but  the  Committee 
took  no  formal  action. 

Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands 

The  Australian  territories,  including  the  Cocos  Islands,  were 
initially  considered  in  Subcommittee  II.  The  fuU  Committee  con- 
sidered and  approved  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee  appHcable  to  the  Cocos  on  November  11  and  12,  1964. 

In  its  general  conclusions  and  recommendations,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  established  policy  of  the 
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Australian  Governraent  was  to  work  for  the  social,  educational^ 
economic,  and  political  advancement  of  the  people  of  its  territories; 
however,  it  observed,  the  AustraHan  Government  had  yet  to  declare 
its  objective  to  be  the  implementation  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration. 
The  Special  Committee  assumed  the  logical  consequence  of  constitu- 
tional advances  in  the  territories  would  be  to  reahze  the  objectives 
of  the  Declaration  but  considered  that  progress  in  this  regard  had  been 
slow. 

The  Committee  reaflSrmed  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  the  territories 
to  self-determination  and  independence  and  recommended  that  they 
be  enabled  to  express  their  wishes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Colonialism  Declaration  "through  well  estabhshed  democratic 
processes  under  United  Nations  supervision."  It  stated  that  a 
visiting  mission  would  be  useful  in  assessing  the  pohtical  climata  and 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  and  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  arrange 
such  a  visit  in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Power. 

In  specific  reference  to  the  Cocos,  the  Committee  said  the  special 
problems  of  size  and  economic  viabnity  should  not  preclude  the 
Administering  Power  from  implementiag  the  Coloniahsm  Declaration. 
It  recommended  that  the  people  of  the  territory  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  wishes  with  respect  to  their  future  status 
and  stated  that  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  could  be  made 
available  in  this  regaid  if  requued. 

Cook  IslandSj  Niuej  and  Tokdau  Islands 

The  New  Zealand  territories  of  the  Cook  Islands.  Nine,  and  the 
Tokelau  Islands  wer3  considered  first  in  Subcommittee  II.  On 
November  9,  1964,  the  full  Committee  considered  and  approved,  with 
two  amendments,  the  Subcommittee's  report. 

The  Committee  welcomed  the  statement  of  the  New  Zealand  Rspre- 
sentative  that  the  Coloniahsm  Declaration  expressed  the  goals  of 
New  Zealand's  pohcy  toward  its  territories.  It  noted  that  general 
elections  were  to  be  held  in  the  Cook  Islands  in  early  1965,  with  the 
future  status  of  the  territory  as  the  chief  issue,  and  that  the  New 
Zealand  Government  had  made  a  sobmn  declaration  that  any  changes 
in  the  constitutional  status  of  the  Cook  Islands  would  be  decided 
freely  \>y  the  people  of  the  islands  themselves. 

RegardrQg  Nine  and  the  Tokelaus,  the  Committee  indicated  that 
progress  toward  self-government,  particularly  in  the  Tokelaus,  had 
not  always  kept  pace  with  changing  times. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  people  of  the  New  Zealand 
territories  be  enabled  to  express  their  wishes  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration  ''through  weU  estabhshed 
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democratic  processes  under  United  Nations  sup3rvision."  It  called 
attention  to  the  aid  which  could  be  rendered  by  the  United  Nations 
in  such  an  expression.  It  also  called  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
indigenous  people  employed  in  the  administration  of  tha  territories 
and  recomm3nded  further  and  immediate  staps  in  the  field  of  economic 
development,  drawing  attention  to  the  availability  of  U.N.  assistance. 

New  HebrideSj  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islandsj  Pitcairn 
Islandj  and  the  Solomon  Islands 

The  British  territories — New  Hebrides,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands, 
Pitcairn  Island,  and  the  Solomon  Islands — were  considered  initially 
in  Subcommittee  II.  On  November  16,  1964,  the  full  Committee 
considered  and  approved  the  Subcommittee's  report  with  one 
amendment. 

The  Committee  acknowledged  the  peculiar  problems  of  these 
smaU  and  isolated  territories.  It  noted  the  constitutional  changes 
recently  introduced  but  found  the  political  institutions  and  executive 
machinery  not  fully  representative  of  the  people  of  the  territories. 
It  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  people  to  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence in  conformity  with  the  Colonialism  Declaration  and  rec- 
ommended that  (a)  the  Administering  Power  take  urgent  steps  for 
the  speedy  implementation  of  the  Declaration,  (b)  the  people  be 
enabled  to  express  their  wishes  through  well-established  processes 
based  on  the  principle  of  universal  adult  suffrage,  and  (c)  the  Admin- 
istering Power  take  steps  to  accelerate  the  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  the  territories.  It  also  said  that  a  visiting  mission  would  be 
usiful  in  assessing  the  political  climate  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
and  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  arrange  such  a  visit  in  consultation 
with  the  Administering  Power. 

Falkland  Islands 

The  Special  Committee's  Subcommittee  III  was  charged  with  the 
initial  consideration  of  the  Falklands.  In  its  report  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  noted  the  existence  of  a  ''dispute"  between 
the  United  Eangdom  and  Argentina  concerning  sovereignty  over  the 
islands  and  invited  the  two  Governments  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  finding  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problem,  bearing  in 
mind  the  provisions  and  objectives  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  Colonial- 
ism Declaration,  the  interests  of  the  population  of  the  islands,  and  the 
opinons  expressed  during  the  course  of  the  general  debate. 

On  November  13,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  adopted  the  Sub- 
committee's report,  after  approving  by  a  vote  of  19  to  1  (U.K.),  with 
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2  (Australia,  U.S.)  abstentions,  a  Syrian-sponsored  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  word  ''Maivinas",  which  is  the  name  used  by  Argentina 
for  this  area,  should  appear  in  brackets  after  the  words  'Talkland 
Islands''  in  all  docments  of  the  Committee. 

Bermuda^  BahamaSj  Turks  and  Caicos  IslandSj  and 
Cayman  Islands 

On  November  13,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  considered  and  ap- 
proved the  report  of  Subcommittee  III  on  the  British  territories  of 
Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Tiurks  and  Caicos  Islands,  and  Cayman  Islands. 
The  Committee  reaflSrmed  the  applicabihty  of  the  ColoniaHsm  Decla- 
ration to  the  territories  and  noted  that  the  statements  of  the  Adminis- 
tering Power  did  not  mention  any  concrete  measures  the  Government 
had  taken  or  intended  to  take  to  implement  it.  The  Committee 
invited  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  measures  without  delay  to  enable 
the  people  of  these  islands  to  express  their  views  on  their  political 
future  and  urged  it  to  accelerate  the  process  of  self-determination  in 
the  Turks,  Caicos,  and  Cayman  Islands  by  setting  up  representative 
bodies  there.    It  also  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  visiting  mission. 

Antiguaj  BarbadoSj  British  Virgin  Islands^  Dominicaj 
Grenada^  St.  KittSj  NeviSj  AnguillaSj  St.  Luciaj  and 
St.  Vincent 

Initial  consideration  of  the  British  territories  of  Antigua,  Barbados, 
British  Virgin  Islands,  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Anguillas, 
St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent  took  place  in  Subcommittee  III.  On 
November  13  and  16,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  approved  the 
Subcommittee's  report.  In  the  general  conclusions,  which  were  also 
applicable  to  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  the  Committee  emphasized  that 
the  Colonialism  Declaration  applied  to  all  dependent  territories 
irrespective  of  size,  population,  and  other  factors,  and  that  it  was  for 
the  peoples  of  the  territories  to  express  themselves  freely  with  regard 
to  the  status  they  wished  to  adopt  in  order  to  achieve  the  Declaration's 
objectives.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  acknowledged  the  peculiar 
problems  posed  by  size,  population,  economy,  and  other  factors.  And 
it  pointed  out  the  possible  desirability  of  the  different  types  of  constitu- 
tional arrangements  set  forth  in  a  1960  General  Assembly  resolution 
which  mentioned  possible  terminal  status  other  than  sovereign  inde- 
pendence. The  Committee  also  stated  that  the  United  Nations  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  exercise  of  self-determination  was  undertaken  in 
complete  freedom.  It  maintained  that  information  available  to  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on  the  territories  under  discussion 
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was  insufficient.  The  vote  on  the  general  conckisions  was  13  to  0, 
with  7  (U.S.)  abstentions.  A  PoHsh  amendment  to  delete  reference 
to  the  1960  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  7  in  favor  to  9  (U.S.), 
with  5  abstentions. 

The  report  also  contained  detailed  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  individual  British  territories  and  stated  that  the 
best  way  to  obtain  direct  information  on  the  views  of  the  people  of  the 
islands  was  to  send  a  visiting  mission. 

US.  Virgin  Islands 

The  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  were  initially  considered  in  Subcommittee 
III.  In  his  opening  statement  to  the  Subcommittee,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Yates,  pointed  to  the  considerable  degree  of 
self-government  already  enjoyed  by  the  Virgin  Islanders  and  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  encourage  responsible  self-rule  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  in  territories  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  regard  to  recent 
political  developments,  he  described  the  Virgin  Islands  Constitutional 
Convention  scheduled  to  begin  on  December  7,  1964,  which  would  give 
the  islanders  the  opportunity  further  to  express  their  wishes  concerning 
their  political  future.  He  also  discussed  the  substantial  economic 
and  social  progress  of  the  islands  and  noted  that  the  annual  per  capita 
income  in  1963  was  $1,370,  the  highest  in  the  area  and  on  a  par  with 
that  of  a  number  of  developed  countries. 

Subcommittee  Ill's  report  on  the  Virgin  Islands  was  introduced 
into  the  full  Committee  on  November  13.  At  that  time  the  Bulgarian 
Representative  proposed  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Sub- 
committee's report.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Dwight  Dickinson,  ob- 
served that  on  every  occasion  when  the  Committee  had  begun  con- 
sideration of  a  report  on  an  American  territory,  it  had  immediately 
been  faced  with  a  number  of  amendments  from  a  single  source, 
' 'members  of  the  Soviet  bloc."  He  then  submitted  a  series  of  amend- 
ments ''to  give  the  report  the  tenor  it  would  have  had  if  there  had 
been  no  compromise"  between  the  views  of  the  majority  of  Sub- 
committee III  and  the  views  of  one  member  of  the  Subcommittee, 
Bulgaria. 

On  November  16  the  Representative  of  Sierra  Leone  introduced 
another  set  of  amendments  to  the  Subcommittee  III  report.  After 
further  discussion,  the  Representatives  of  Bulgaria  and  the  United 
States  withdrew  their  amendments,  and  all  the  Sierra  Leone  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  The  Committee's  report  on  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  then  approved  by  a  vote  of  14  to  5  (U.S.),  with  3  abstentions. 
In  its  report  the  Committee  stated  that  "the  people  of  the  Territory 
should  be  called  upon  to  choose  in  complete  freedom  the  form  of 
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theii'  political  fiitiu'e''  and  exercise  "tlieii-  right  to  seK-deterniination 
and  full  independence."  The  Committee  invited  the  United  States 
to  transmit  to  the  General  Assembly  information  concerning  the 
Yhgin  Islands  Constitutional  Convention  and  recommended  that  a 
visiting  mission  be  sent  to  the  territory  in  consultation  with  the 
Administering  Power. 

In  an  explanation  of  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  said  his  delega- 
tion could  not  oppose  some  of  the  prmciples  included  in  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Representative  of  Sierra  Leone.  Xevertheless, 
his  delegation  had  voted  against  the  amended  report  for  the  reasons 
he  had  stated  in  meetings  of  Subcommittee  III  and  because  the 
adopted  amendments,  which  were  prepared  and  considered  in  a 
single  afternoon,  greatly  impaked  the  Subcommittee's  text,  which  was 
the  result  of  a  month's  work. 

See  the  immediately  preceding  section  on  British  Caribbean 
territories  for  general  conclusions  of  the  Committee  which  were  also 
apphcable  to  the  U.S.  Vu-gin  Islands  (see  page  246.). 

Guam 

Subcommittee  II  was  assigned  the  initial  consideration  of  Guam. 
In  his  opening  statement  to  the  Subcommittee,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive. Ambassador  Yates,  explained  that  the  people  of  Guam,  who  were- 
U.S.  citizens,  aheady  enjoyed  a  significant  degree  of  self-government. 
He  described  the  Guamanian  Government  and  pointed  out  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  population,  the  United  States  saw 
the  next  step  on  the  road  to  full  self-government  as  the  dh'ect  election 
of  the  governor  by  the  people  of  the  island,  a  proposal  to  that  efi:ect 
having  been  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  made  clear  that  the 
Guamanians  had  an  imi'estricted  right  of  petition  to  make  known 
their  wishes  in  regard  to  fm'ther  steps  in  the  exercise  of  self- 
government. 

Ambassador  Yates  also  discussed  economic,  educational,  and  social 
progress  in  Guam  and  outhned  the  $S3  miUion  development  program 
drawn  up  following  the  destructive  typhoons  of  1962  and  1963. 
He  stated  that  the  standard  of  living  in  Guam  was  one  of  the  highest 
in  dependent  territories  and  higher  than  that  of  many  independent 
states.  School  attendance  was  compulsoiy,  and  in  1962-63  15,000 
persons  were  in  Guamanian  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  1,300 
students  were  enroUed  in  the  CoUege  of  Guam. 

The  full  Committee  considered  the  Subcommittee's  report  on 
November  9,  10,  and  11,  1964.  After  voting  to  accept  thi^ee  amend- 
ments, the  Committee  on  November  11  approved  the  Subcommittee 
report. 
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The  final  report  noted  that  the  people  of  Guam  were  enjoying  an 
appreciable  degree  of  self-government  but  asserted  that  progress 
toward  full  self-government  and  independence  was  not  adequate. 
It  stated  that  large  powers  of  control  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
spheres  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Administering  Power,  thus  restrict- 
ing the  exercise  of  self-government  by  the  people.  It  mentioned  a 
proposal  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  an  elected  governor  for  Guam  but 
said  there  was  no  timetable  of  effective  measures  for  the  speedy  im- 
plementation of  the  Colonialism  Declaration.  The  Committee  was 
aware  of  the  dependence  of  the  Guamanian  economy  on  the  military 
and  other  activities  of  the  United  States  but  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  recently  formulated  development  plans. 

In  the  recommendations  section  of  the  report,  the  Committee  re- 
affirmed the  ' 'inalienable  right  of  the  people  of  Guam  to  self-govern- 
ment and  independence  in  conformity  with"  the  Colonialism  Dec- 
laration; requested  the  United  States  to  take  urgent  and  adequate 
measures  for  the  application  of  the  Declaration,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  Nations  if  required;  and  asked  the  United  States  to  provide 
further  educational  and  training  facilities  for  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory and  to  implement  its  plans  for  diversification  of  the  economy. 
The  Committee  stated  that  a  Subcommittee  visit  to  the  territory 
would  be  useful  and  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  arrange  such  a  visit 
in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Power. 

During  the  debate  on  the  report,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  brought  to  the  Committee's  attention  a  1962  resolution  of 
the  Guam  legislature  which  declared,  inter  alia,  that  the  people  of 
Guam  wished  a  continued  association  with  the  United  States.  He 
reserved  his  Government's  position  on  the  report. 

American  Samoa 

American  Sairioa  was  assigned  to  Subcommittee  II  for  initial  con- 
sideration. In  his  opening  statement,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Yates,  explained  the  constitutional  status  of  the  territory 
and  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  had  tried  to  preserve  the 
Samoan  culture  while  promoting  the  territory's  progressive  develop- 
ment toward  self-government  and  assisting  the  Samoan  people  to 
achieve  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  self-support. 

The  U.S.  Representative  reminded  the  Subcommittee  that  in  1962 
the  Samoan  legislature  had  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  regarding 
the  applicabihty  of  the  Colonialism  Declaration  to  the  territory.  It 
stated  that  the  Samoan  people  did  not  regard  themselves  as  subjected 
to  ahen  domination  or  exploitation,  that  they  valued  their  U.S. 
nationality,  that  they  did  not  want  the  relationship  of  the  territory 
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to  the  United  States  to  be  weakened,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  doubt 
on  the  matter,  the  legislature  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for  a  plebiscite 
to  which  the  United  Nations  could  send  an  observer. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative  also  reviewed  economic,  educational,  and 
social  progress  in  Samoa  and  the  considerable  U.S.  efforts  to  that  end. 

On  November  10,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  considered  and 
adopted,  with  several  amendments,  the  Subcommittee  report  on 
American  Samoa. 

The  final  report  stated  that,  while  constitutional  progress  had  been 
recorded  in  the  territory,  American  Samoa  was  still  far  from  the  goal 
of  self-government  and  independence  as  set  forth  in  the  Colonialism 
Declaration.  Executive  powers  were  still  exercised  by  officials  of  the 
Administering  Authority,  and  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  United  States  had  final  authority  ^sdth  regard  to  legis- 
lative matters.  The  Committee  found  evidence  that  the  United 
States  had  not  taken  all  the  necessary  measures  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Declaration.  It  noted  the  recent  estabhshment  of  a  constitu- 
tional committee  charged  vnth  proposing  revisions  to  the  present 
constitution  and  the  ''important  assistance  and  aid"  the  United 
States  was  giving  ''at  the  present  time"  toward  the  development  of 
the  territory. 

In  the  recommendations  section  of  the  report,  the  Committee 
reaffirmed  the  "kiaUenable  right  of  the  people  of  American  Samoa  to 
self-government  and  independence  in  conformity  with  the  [Colo- 
nialism] Declaration  .  .  ,  It  requested  the  Admiaistering  Au- 
thority to  "undertake  immediate  steps  for  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions"  of  the  Declaration  and  recommended  that  the  people  of 
the  territory  "be  given  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  express 
fully  their  wishes  with  regard  to  their  future  status  and  the  assistance 
of  the  United  Nations  could  be  made  available  in  this  regard,  if 
required."  The  report  stated  that  a  visiting  mission  would  be  useful 
for  obtaining  ffi'st  hand  information  and  that  steps  might  therefore  be 
taken  to  arrange  a  visit  in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Power. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  D wight  Dickinson,  said  the  report  did  not 
reflect  accurately  either  the  situation  in  the  territory  or  the  aspirations 
of  its  peoples.  He  also  said  the  United  States  could  not  support  the 
paragraph  calling  for  a  visiting  mission  to  the  territory. 
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SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Special  Committee  of  24  Consideration:  March  6-14j  1964 

On  March  12,  1964,  during  the  general  debate  on  Southern  Rhodesia 
in  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  (also  referred  to  as  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  24  or  the  Special  Committee),  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Am^bassador  Sidney  R.  Yates,  recalled  his  statement  during  the  Com- 
mittee's 1963  debate.  He  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  people  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  would  be  granted  the  opportunity  for  self-deter- 
mination, that  the  territory's  constitution  would  be  amended  to 
provide  for  realistic  liberalization  of  the  franchise  looking  to  universal 
adult  suffrage  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  government  based 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  break 
down  existing  patterns  of  racial  discrimination,  and  that  the  grant  of 
self-determination  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  peaceful  and 
advantageous  relations  between  Southern  Rhodesia  and  its  neighbors. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  had  regretfully  stated  that  no  improve- 
ment had  occurred ;  one  year  later  the  situation  remained  unchanged. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  considered  that  the  goals  it  had  out- 
lined in  1963  were  still  attainable. 

Three  political  developments  bearing  on  the  situation  deserved 
consideration.  First,  there  was  the  orderly  dismantling  of  the 
Federation  and  the  impending  independence  of  Nyasaland  and 
Northern  Rhodesia.  Second,  in  assessing  the  United  Kingdom's 
intention  to  work  toward  a  solution  acceptable  to  all  the  people  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  U.K.  Prime  Minister 
had  stated  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  that  his  Gov- 
ernment was  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  majority  rule.  While  not 
ends  in  themselves  that  statement  and  a  similar  statement  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  in  Parliament  could  be  regarded  as  important 
steps  along  the  road  to  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Third,  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
two  hopeful  developments,  had  '^continued  to  deteriorate."  The 
United  States  "deplored"  the  recent  increase  in  civil  disturbances 
and  the  economic  difficulties  which  '*failiu*e  to  face  reality"  had 
brought;  the  United  States  "deplored"  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
Government's  action  in  detaining  numerous  Africans  without  trial 
under  security  measures  about  which  the  African  populace  had  never 
been  consulted. 

Regarding  threats  by  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government  to 
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achieve  independence  under  other  than  agreed  conditions,  the  U.S. 
Representative  stated : 

It  is  *  .  .  difficult  for  my  Government  to  understand  why  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  Government  insists  upon  playing  the  futile  game  of  seeking  independ- 
ence under  minority  rule  when  it  should  be  stri\dng  with  honest  determination  to 
lead  all  its  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  fundamental  human  rights  as  well  as  to  the 
impressive  economic  and  social  advantage  which  this  richly  endowed  country 
affords.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  mention  the  provocative  statements 
of  certain  political  leaders  in  Southern  Rhodesia  who  have  called  for  a  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence  from  the  United  Kingdom.  My  delegation  wishes 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  believe  such  a  unilateral  act  would  make  violence 
ine\itable  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

...  I  am  sure  that  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government  is  aware  of  the 
widely  held  view  that  independence  under  conditions  which  do  not  have  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  would  obtain  Httle 
international  endorsement  throughout  the  world  community.  I  believe  that 
subsequent  statements  and  subsequent  expressions  on  this  subject  by  members  of 
the  world  community,  including  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  should  dissipate 
any  lingering  doubts  about  the  international  reaction  to  any  such  unilateral 
declaration  which  any  of  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  may  have. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  the  situation  required  two  im- 
mediate steps.  First,  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  should 
be  fully  informed  of  the  consequences  of  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence,  an  act  which  would  be  not  only  constitutionally  illegal 
but  would  also  have  ^'grava  significance  for  the  people  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  as  well  as  presenting  an  incalculable  danger  for  the  tran- 
quility and  peace  of  Southern  Africa."  Second,  in  view  of  objections 
to  a  constitutional  conference  and  given  the  necessity  of  estabHshing 
some  form  of  connuunication  between  the  parties  concerned,  an 
^'exploratory  conference"  to  discuss  grievances  and  present  suggestions 
for  constitutional  change  should  be  held. 

The  U.S.  Representative  urged  the  United  Kingdom,  ' 'regardless 
of  what  its  authority  may  be,"  to  bring  all  the  parties  together  in  an 
informal  discussion.  The  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  was  dif- 
ficult and  complex;  because  of  the  constitutional  relationship  the 
U.K.  Government  had  to  approach  the  problem  with  circumspection. 
Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Representative  concluded,  ''the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  without  experience  in  colonial  matters  and  my 
Delegation  has  confidence  in  its  abihty  to  move  towards  a  solution 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  everybody  concerned." 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  general  debate  on  Mar€h  23,  the  Special 
Committee  had  before  it  a  draft  resolution  on  Southern  Rhodesia 
which  it  adopted  by  a  vote  of  18  to  0,  with  5  (Australia,  Denmark, 
Italy,  U.S.,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 

Though  the  United  Kingdom  participated  in  the  discussions  in  the 
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Committee  of  24  in  1964,  it  did  not  participate  in  the  voting  on 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

In  addition  to  caUing  the  Security  Council's  attention  to  what  was 
described  as  a  ''serious  threat  to  international  peace  and  security," 
the  resolution  deplored  the  ''continued  refusal"  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  implement  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Committee 
of  24  on  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  Special  Committee  urged  the 
United  Kingdom  to  implement  immediately  the  resolution  on  the 
granting  of  independence  to  colonial  countries  and  peoples;  invited 
the  United  Kingdom  to  "hold  without  delay  a  constitutional  con- 
ference in  which  representatives  of  all  political  parties  of  the  Territory 
will  take  part  with  a  view  to  making  constitutional  arrangements  for 
independence  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage,  including  the 
fixing  of  the  earliest  date  for  independence";  urged  the  United  King- 
dom to  "warn  emphatically  the  minority  settler  government  against 
the  consequences  of  a  unilateral  declaration  of  independence  and  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  the  implementation  of  such  a 
declaration";  called  upon  the  United  Kingdom  to  "declare  categori- 
cally" that  Southern  Rhodesia  would  not  be  given  independence 
except  on  the  basis  of  majority  rule  and  universal  adult  suffrage; 
called  upon  all  members  to  "take  without  delay"  whatever  measures 
they  deemed  appropriate  to  get  the  United  Kingdom  to  implement 
General  Assembly  resolutions  on  Southern  Rhodesia;  and  requested 
all  states  to  refrain  from  supplying  arms  and  ammunition  to  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

In  an  explanation  of  its  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated  that 
the  United  States  shared  the  objective  of  insuring  the  realization  of 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
situation  in  the  territory  had  indeed  deteriorated  but  it  could  not 
be  described  as  a  "serious  threat  to  international  peace  and  security" 
as  those  terms  were  used  in  the  Charter.  Further,  the  use  of  the 
word  "deplores"  with  respect  to  U.K.  action  was  inappropriate  and 
did  not  take  into  account  the  realities  of  the  U.K.  position  that 
Southern  Rhodesia  is  a  self-governing  territory.  Nor  was  the  call  for 
a  formal  constitutional  conference  practical  in  view  of  the  opposition 
of  certain  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  an  informal  conference  would  establish  vital  communication 
between  the  parties  and  "might  be  the  means  of  producing  motion 
and  circumventing  what  appears  to  be  at  least  a  temporary  obstacle." 

Political  Prisoners 

On  the  following  day,  the  Special  Committee  considered  a  draft 
resolution  noting  the  Committee's  grave  concern  about  the  fate  of 
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persons  condemned  to  death  under  the  amended  Law  and  Order 
(Mamtenance)  Act  and  the  fate  of  many  pohtical  prisoners  detained 
without  trial  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  operative  paragraphs  of 
the  resolution  requested  the  United  Kingdom  to  use  all  its  ''powers 
and  prerogatives  to  save  the  Hves  of  those  persons  condemned  to 
death  under  the  amended  Law  and  Order  (Maintenance)  Act  and 
to  ensure  the  release  of  all  pohtical  prisoners"  and  asked  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  bring  the  Committee's  resolution  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  report  to  the  Special  Committee 
on  its  implementation.  The  Committee  approved  the  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  21  to  0.  with  2  (Austraha,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

In  explaining  the  L^.S.  vote,  the  L^.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Yates,  stated  that  despite  its  abstention  the  United  States  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  and  about  the  legislation 
under  which  they  were  condemned.  The  L^nited  States,  he  said, 
''strongly  opposes  the  detention  of  political  prisoners  without  trial 
anywhere  in  the  world;  and  had  the  di^aft  resolution  .  .  .  been  direct- 
ed solely  to  that  point,  or  had  the  point  been  separable,  the  L^nited 
States  would  have  voted  accordingly."  Concluding,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative said  the  United  States  regarded  as  "unduly  harsh"  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  matter  of  automatic  judgment. 
"We  are  prepared,"  he  said,  "to  join  in  an  appeal  for  clemency  should 
the  conviction  be  upheld  under  the  due  processes  of  the  law.  We  are 
prepared  to  do  so  because  ...  we  believe  that  the  mandatory  death 
sentence  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  draft  resolution  is  imquestionably  harsh." 

On  April  27,  1964,  after  the  arrest  of  Joshua  Xkomo  and  other 
African  nationalist  leaders,  the  Special  Committee  considered  a  draft 
resolution  expressing  deep  concern  over  the  "serious  deterioration" 
of  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  foUovs-ing  the  then  recent  arrests 
and  restrictions  of  political  leaders.  Stating  that  the  Committee  was 
"convinced  of  the  specific  responsibilities"  of  the  L^nited  Kmgdom, 
the  resolution  (a)  deprecated  what  it  called  the  "continued  refusal" 
of  the  L'nited  Kingdom  to  implement  L'.X.  resolutions  on  Southern 
Rhodesia;  (bj  requested  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  the  immediate  release  of  Mr.  Xkomo  and  other  political 
prisoners;  (c)  again  caUed  upon  the  L^nited  Kingdom  to  hold  immedi- 
ately a  constitutional  conference  to  make  arrangements  for  inde- 
pendence; and  (d)  asked  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be  commimi- 
cated  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  that  the  Secretary- General  report 
back  to  the  Special  Committee  by  May  4,  1964.  By  a  vote  of  19  to  0, 
with  3  (Australia,  Italy,  U.S.)  abstentions,  the  Committee  adopted  the 
resolution. 
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Explaining  the  U.S.  abstention  on  grounds  similar  to  those  cited 
in  earlier  cases,  the  U.S.  Representative  made  clear  that  the  United 
States  was  in  full  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  the  resolution. 
He  recalled  an  earlier  U.S.  statement  warning  against  ''the  c^'cle  of 
oppression  and  violence"  that  would  follow  a  breakdown  of  communi- 
cation between  the  parties,  and  stated  that  the  arrests  of  the  nation- 
alist leaders  were  increasing  tensions  in  a  situation  where  tensions 
desperately  needed  to  be  relaxed. 

Subcommittee  Visit  to  London 

In  ]March  a  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Special  Committee  that  a 
subcommittee  visit  London.  On  March  IS,  1964,  the  U.K.  Repre- 
sentative stated  that  his  Government  would  be  willing  to  receive  such  a 
subcommittee  in  London.  When  in  April  reference  was  again  made 
to  the  possibility  of  a  subcommittee  visit  to  London,  theL^.K.  Repre- 
sentative reiterated  his  Government's  willingness  to  receive  a  sub- 
committee on  the  same  basis  as  it  had  received  a  similar  subcommit- 
tee in  1963. 

On  ^lay  IS,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  adopted  without  vote  a 
resolution  taking  note  of  the  United  Kingdom's  willingness  to  enter 
into  an  exchange  of  views  and  recording  the  Committee's  decision  to 
send  to  London  a  subcommittee  composed  of  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  chairman,  to  discuss  with  the  U.K.  Government  the  implemen- 
tation of  General  Assembly  and  Special  Committee  of  24  resolutions 
concerning  Southern  Rhodesia.  On  ^lay  22,  1964,  the  Committee 
adopted  another  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  IS  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  4  (Aus- 
tralia, Denmark,  Italy,  Tunisia)  abstentions.  Venezuela  was  absent 
and  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  participate  in  the  voting.  The  reso- 
lution authorized  the  Subcommittee  "to  visit  such  places  in  Africa 
as  it  ma}^  consider  necessary"  in  connection  with  its  mandate. 

The  Subcommittee  named  by  the  chau^man  of  the  Special  Committee 
consisted  of  the  Representatives  of  Ethiopia,  ^lali,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Yugoslavia.  A  fifth  member,  the  Representative  of  Syria,  was  unable 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  because  of  ill  health. 
Accompanied  by  the  U.N.  Under  Secretary  for  Trusteeship  and  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories,  the  Subcommittee  visited  London  from 
May  30  to  June  5,  1964.  It  met  with  various  U.K.  officials,  including 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  and  for  the 
Colonies,  the  ^linister  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  and 
certain  Foreign  Ofiice  officials. 

In  its  report  of  June  17  to  the  Special  Committee  of  24,  the  Sub- 
committee stated  that  "it  was  made  clear  to  the  Subcommittee  that 
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though  m  the  view  of  the  United  EIngdom  Government  this  situation 
did  not  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 
it  appreciated  that  conditions  of  tension  prevailed  in  the  Territory.'' 
The  Subcommittee  also  noted  the  belief  of  the  U.K.  Government 
"that  in  order  to  prevent  a  deterioration  in  the  situation,  a  compromise 
solution  was  not  only  desirable,,  but  was  not  impossible/^  The  United 
Elngdom  did  not  elaborate  upon  the  nature  of  the  compromise  it 
envisaged;  however,  the  Subcommittee  gained  the  impression  ''that 
the  United  Kingdom  had  in  mind  an  enlargement  of  the  franchise, 
but  to  an  extent  which  wotild  fall  significantly  short  of  tmiversal  adult 
suffrage/'  The  Subcommittee  had  no  objection  to  a  compromise 
solution  ^'ftilly  agreed  upon  between  aU  the  parties  concerned  on  the 
basis  of  ftill  democratic  freedom,  the  principle  of  majority  rule  and 
equality  of  political  rights;  however,  the  continued  denial  to  the 
Africans  of  thek  legitimate  and  inalienable  rights  precludes  the 
attainment  of  any  compromise  solution  In  the  view  of  the 

Subcommittee  the  United  Kingdom  was  •''preoccupied  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  minority  Em^opean  elements  and  with  its  own  economic  rela- 
tions with  Southern  Rhodesia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  interests 
of  the  African  population,  for  which  it  bears  responsibility.'' 

The  Subcommittee  considered  that  "the  plea  put  forward  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  not  the  complete  competence  to  enstire  the 
establishment  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  people  is  .  .  .  imtenable, 
and  serves  only  to  perpetuate  the  injustice  and  inequality  meted  out 
to  the  African  majority  forty  years  ago."  It  described  the  U.K. 
statement  to  the  effect  that,  since  it  had  no  power  to  insiu-e  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Subcommittee's  suggestions,  it  wotild  ''merely 
transmit"  them  to  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government  as  a  "'flagrant 
denial  of  its  responsibilities  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  majority 
of  the  Territory's  inhabitants  and  a  deplorable  refusal  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  the  Charter  and  tmder  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  this  question." 

The  Subcommittee's  report  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  Se- 
cmity  Council  consider  the  question  of  Southern  Rhodesia  "as  a 
matter  of  gi^eat  urgency."  The  Cotmcil  might  consider  recommenda- 
tions on  (1)  the  release  of  Joshua  Xkomo  and  ah  other  political 
prisoners;  (2)  the  repeal  of  aU  repressive  and  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion, in  particular  the  Law  and  Order  (Maintenance)  Act  and  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act;  {3)  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on 
African  political  activity  and  the  establishment  of  full  democratic 
freedom  and  equality  of  political  rights:  and  ^'4)  the  holding  of  a 
constitutional  conference  in  which  representatives  of  all  political 
parties  would  take  part  with  a  view  to  making  constitutional  aiTange- 
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ments  for  independence  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage, 
including  the  fixing  of  the  earliest  possible  date  for  independence. 

On  June  26,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  Subcommittee  report;  deploring  what  it  called  the 
''negative  attitude"  which  prevented  the  Subcommittee  from  attain- 
ing its  objectives  and  the  "persistent  refusal"  of  the  Administering 
Authority  to  cooperate;  and  drawing  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  to  the  Subcommittee  report.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  20  to  0,  with  3  (Australia,  Italy,  U.S.)  absten- 
tions. 

On  July  3  the  Special  Committee  adopted  its  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  Southern  Rhodesia  and  on  July  28  transmitted  it  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council. 

Special  Committee  of  24  Consideration:  October  26-28j  1964 

On  October  26,  1964,  after  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government 
completed  its  controversial  polling  of  Chiefs  and  Headmen  on  the 
question  of  independence,  and  in  the  face  of  an  impending  unilateral 
declaration  on  independence  by  that  Government,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee again  considered  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  On 
October  27  the  Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  read  to  the 
Committee  a  statement  issued  by  his  Government  in  London.  It 
expressed  the  United  Kingdom's  deep  concern  at  the  course  of  events 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  made  public  a  statement  the  United  King- 
dom had  given  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government  in  order  to  avoid 
''any  misunderstanding  that  .  .  .  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence  would  be  very  serious  indeed." 
The  statement  to  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government  reafl&rmed  the 
intent  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  grant  independence  under  conditions 
"acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole,"  and  warned  of 
the  consequences  of  a  unilateral  declaration  of  independence.  It 
concluded : 

In  short,  an  illegal  declaration  of  independence  in  Southern  Rhodesia  would 
bring  to  an  end  relationships  between  her  and  Britain,  would  cut  her  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  most  foreign  Governments  and  from  inter- 
national organizations,  would  inflict  disastrous  economic  damage  upon  her  and 
would  leave  her  isolated  and  virtually  friendless  in  a  largely  hostile  continent. 

At  the  end  of  the  ensuing  debate,  the  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  submitted  a  consensus  which  he  announced  would  have  the 
force  of  a  Committee  decision.  In  the  consensus,  the  Committee 
noted  "with  great  interest"  the  statement  by  the  U.K.  Representative 
and,  after  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the 
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situation,  stated  that  ''"any  decision  the  Government  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  might  take  on  the  basis  of  the  spmioiis  consultation  with 
the  tribal  chiefs  or  of  considtations  organized  solely  with  the  present 
electorate  of  Southern  Ehodesia  would  be  illegal,  since  the  people  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  have  rejected  the  Tenitory's  present  Consti- 
tution." The  Committee  concluded  by  inviting  its  Subcommittee 
on  Southern  Rhodesia  to  keep  the  situation  under  review,  to  establish 
renewed  contacts  with  the  U.K.  Government,  if  the  latter  so  desked, 
and  to  report  to  the  Special  Committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  October  25,  1964,  the  U.S.  Representative.  Ambassador 
]Marietta  P.  Tree,,  read  a  statement  issued  earlier  that  day  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State.  It  said  that  the  United  States  had  followed 
the  com^se  of  events  in  Southern  Rhodesia  with  '"moimting  concern" 
and  recalled  that  on  frequent  occasions  the  United  States  had  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  solution  would  be  found  to  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
problem  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  United 
States  continued  to  hope  that  Southern  Rhodesia  would  '''gain  inde- 
pendence as  a  united  nation  with  a  government  based  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  With  regard  to  the  statement  presented 
by  the  U.K.  Government  to  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
the  U.S.  statement  continued: 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  forthright  position  taken  by  the  British 
Government  in  insisting  that  it  would  not  sanction  independence  for  Rhodesia 
until  satisfied  that  the  people  had  been  allowed  the  full  exercise  of  self-determina- 
tion. Prime  ]Miiiister  Wilson's  message  .  .  .  makes  clear  some  of  the  serious 
consequences  which  cO'Old  befall  all  Rhodesians  should  their  government  continue 
to  follow  its  present  course. 

The  U.S.  statement  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  Government  would  ''continue  to  discuss  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  ways  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  solution." 

Further  Special  Com??iittee  of  24  Cojisideration:  y^ovemher  11  j 
1964 

On  November  17.  196-i.  following  a  meeting  between  the  Sub- 
committee and  the  U.K.  Representative,  the  chabman  of  the  Sub- 
committee submitted  an  oral  report.  He  said  that  the  U.K.  Repre- 
sentative had  informed  the  Subcommittee  that  it  was  not  yet  possible 
to  assess  the  full  impact  of  the  earlier  U.K.  warning  on  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  Government  and  on  public  opinion.  The  United  Ehngdom 
had  invited  the  Prime  Minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to  London  for 
talks  but  had  received  no  firm  reply.  The  U.K.  Representative  stated 
that,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  he  would  be  prepared  to  explore 
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with  the  Special  Committee,  at  the  appropriate  time,  new  forms  and 
areas  of  cooperation  in  its  work. 

In  its  conclusions  the  Subcommittee  took  note  of  the  U.K.  Repre- 
sentative's remarks  and  expressed  the  view  that,  while  the  warning  the 
United  Kingdom  had  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  might  be  adequate  to  deter  it  from  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence  for  the  present,  stronger  measures  should  be  urgently 
considered.  The  wishes  of  the  African  majority  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Special  Committee  should  be  fully 
taken  into  account  in  any  solution.  The  Subcommittee  noted  the 
U.K.  rejection  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government's  methods  of 
testing  African  opinion  on  independence  and  expressed  its  awareness  of 
consultations  then  in  progress  between  the  U.K.  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  Stating  that  its  deep  concern 
over  the  gravity  of  the  situation  had  not  diminished  since  its  report  of 
June  17,  1964,  the  Subcommittee  stressed  the  urgent  necessity  of 
achieving  the  political  and  legislative  measures  set  forth  in  that 
report.  Finally,  the  Subcommittee  suggested  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee might  wish  to  authorize  it  to  continue  to  keep  the  situation 
under  review  and  to  maintain  contact  with  the  U.K.  Representative. 

On  November  19,  1964,  the  Special  Committee  took  note  of  the  oral 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Southern  Rhodesia. 


TERRITORIES  UNDER  PORTUGUESE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Secret ary-GmeraVs  Keport 

In  accordance  with  a  request  contained  in  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  December  11,  1963,  concerning  territories  under  Portu- 
guese administration,  the  Secretary- General  reported  to  the  Council 
in  1964.  The  report  of  May  29,  1964,  alluded  to  past  U.N.  resolutions 
and  drew  attention  to  the  Portuguese-African  talks  (held  in  late  1963), 
which  had  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  clarification  of  the  Portuguese 
Government's  concept  of  ''self-determination."  The  report  noted 
the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister's  reference  during  these  talks  to  the 
new  electoral  law  in  the  Portuguese  territories  and  to  the  elections  held 
under  it  in  the  latter  part  of  March  1964.  The  Secretary- General 
had,  however,  received  no  information  from  Portugal  concerning  any 
steps  it  had  taken  to  implement  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  report  stated  that,  although  the  Secretary- General  was  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  of  Portugal  and  the  representatives  of 
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the  African  states  on  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  talks  between 
them,  he  was  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  report  any  positive  develop- 
ments. The  Secm-ity  Council  did  not  discuss  the  Secretary-General's 
report. 

Special  Committee  of  24  Consideration:  June  9-July  X  1964 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  (usually  referred  to  as  the  Committee 
of  24  or  the  Special  Committee)  opened  its  discussion  of  the  ter- 
ritories under  Portuguese  administration  with  the  testimony  of  a 
petitioner  on  June  9.  In  the  debate  which  followed,  many  Committee 
members  echoed  the  substance  of  Ethiopia's  statement  pointing  to 
Portugal's  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  and  Portugal's 
''repressive  policies  ...  to  suppress  the  national  movements  in 
these  Territories,"  which  had  ''driven  thousands  of  Africans  into 
exile."  The  U.S.S.R.,  in  an  attack  on  the  role  of  foreign  investment  in 
the  Portuguese  territories,  made  a  broad  and  prolonged  assault  on 
"foreign  monopolies,"  "NATO  countries,"  and  "economic  assistance 
to  Portugal." 

The  Representative  of  Sierra  Leone  then  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion cosponsored  by  11  Afro-Asian  members  of  the  Committee  of  24 
and  Yugoslavia.  It  recalled  previous  resolutions  adopted  in  the 
United  Nations  since  1960,  noted  "the  situation  in  the  Territories  imder 
Portuguese  administration  in  the  context  of  the  relevant  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,"  and  noted  "with 
concern  the  activities  of  foreign  economic  and  other  interests  in  the 
territories  under  Portuguese  administration  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  indigenous  people." 

In  its  operative  section,  the  draft  resolution: 

1.  Deplored  "that  Portugal  has  not  taken  any  effective  steps  to 
implement  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council"; 

2.  Condemned  "strongly  the  Government  of  Portugal  for  its  con- 
tinued refusal  to  implement  the  Declaration  on  the  granting  of  inde- 
pendence to  colonial  countries  and  peoples  contained  in  resolution 
1514  (XV),  contrary  to  its  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations"; 

3.  Reaffirmed  "that  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Territories  under  Portuguese  administration,  which,  as  the  Security 
Council  has  determined  is  seriously  disturbing  peace  and  security  in 
Africa,  it  is  necessary  that  Portugal  implement  the  measures  laid 
down  in  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
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Council,  and  in  particular,  those  contained  in  Security  Council 
resolution  of  31  July  1963  .  . 

4.  Drew  '^the  immediate  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  the  Territories  under  Portuguese  adminis- 
tration with  the  view  to  its  taking  appropriate  measures  to  secure 
compliance  by  Portugal  with  the  relevant  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council"; 

5.  Requested  ''the  Secretary- General  to  transmit  this  resolution 
and  the  records  of  the  debates  on  this  question  to  the  Security 
Council"; 

6.  Further  requested  ''the  Secretary- General  to  invite  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  specialized  agencies  concerned 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  extending  medical  and  other  assistance 
to  the  increasing  numbers  of  refugees  from  Territories  under  Portu- 
guese administration"; 

7.  Requested  "Sub-Committee  I  of  the  Special  Committee,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary- General,  to  study  the  activities  of 
foreign  economic  and  other  interests,  which  are  impeding  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Declaration  on  the  granting  of  independence  in  the 
Territories  under  Portuguese  administration";  and 

8.  Decided  "to  maintain  this  item  on  its  agenda." 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  draft  resolution,  the  Danish 
Representative  stated  that  he  found  "the  language  of  the  draft 
resolution  somewhat  strong,"  especially  in  paragraph  2  of  the  oper- 
ative section,  and  did  "not  believe  that  such  strong  language  is  a 
useful  means  of  furthering  the  cause  we  have  in  mind."  Rejecting 
the  critical  remarks  on  NATO  made  by  some  delegations,  the  Danish 
Representative  noted  that  "NATO  is  an  organization,  the  only 
purpose  of  which  is  to  preserve  peace  and  freedom."  Australia's 
Representative  said  he  believed  "that  self-determination,  as  a  policy, 
should  be  applied  to  the  Portuguese  territories  in  Africa."  The 
Australian  Representative  noted,  however,  that  the  Portuguese- 
African  talks  on  the  nature  of  self-determination,  "the  crux  of  this 
issue,"  were  "by  no  means  on  the  point  of  conclusion  and  should  be 
started  again"  as  part  of  "continuing  efforts  to  find  a  solution." 
The  Representative  of  Bulgaria  hoped  that  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD — see  page  178)  would 
"make  efforts  to  stop"  practices  inconsistent  with  U.N.  resolutions, 
citing  the  recent  IBRD  grant  of  two  large  loans  to  the  Portuguese 
Government. 

On  July  3  the  draft  resolution  was  brought  to  a  vote.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  separate  votes 
were  taken  on  certain  specific  paragraphs.  Operative  paragraph  2  was 
adopted  by  16  votes  to  3  (U.S.,  U.K.,  Australia),  with  4  (Denmark, 


Chile,  Uniguay.  VriiTi-iT-;:-     .  :  ^rri::: ; r  ~       ~  ;  :V 

19 2   rK,.r,-.  D.---- 

lia.  -'ti::^::^  ^■-:.-z:l--\  i  -  t:  : :~  I:  _~  ~  -  sent  when  the 
sep:^:  :r      :t-  :  r:  :  _  : iKri:     T:  r  ir-    ::ion  as  a  whole 

w&,s  ::t  i.  --.^  J:      v      — -  ^  Am.:-.:::.,  ^Ay.  U.K..  U.S.) 

abs'eM  lions. 

In  an  explanation  of  :lr  ~::e.  D^ir::"  D::'-d:i- :::.  :::e  L','^,  R:::re- 
sentatire,  questioned  th:  :  ::":-:  :  ::      :     ^-  v:zvrj  C    m  :m         :  :_ 
What  the  jwesent  situs::  ::  :  is  not  a  Security  C  mi- 

cil  action,  but  rather  a  resMi_p:i:  M  ::  :i.c  ?  iiiuguese-AErican  til^s. 
The  U.S.  Representative  also  questioned  "the  implications  in  operative 
j  :  :  r:  :  M  7  and  the  [srnnlar]  preambular  paragraph  that  foreign 
=z :  Mii:  activities  in  the  Portugu^e  territories  are  prejudicial  to  the 
::  ::  u  interests  of  the  people  concerned.  In  fact,  the  assumption, 
that  foreign  investment  impedes  pohtical  prt^re^  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  most  Member  States  of  the  United  Kati  ::-  "  He 
recalled  once  more  the  United  States'  "strong  support  for  tLr  : : 
of  self -de  termination  and  for  the  valuable  and  tireless  efforts  of  the^ 
Secretary- General  to  bring  together  the  Portuguese  and  African 
leaders  so  that  they  might  set  out  once  more  upon  the  path  of  reason 
which  still  remains  open."  In  similar  vein  the  U.K.  Representative 
said  that  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  **with  the  general  objectives 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  this  question,  but  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  with 
its  methods,  nor  with  the  kind  of  language  used  in  the  resolution."  He 
took  particular  exception  to  operative  paragraph  7  as  a  'loaded  direc- 
tive.*' 

On  Xovember  13,  1964,  Subconmiittee  I,  reporting  to  the  Special 
Comimttee  of  24  pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of  the  resolution  (see  page 
261),  stated  that  the  U.X.  Secretariat  had  informed  it  of  steps  it  had 
taken  to  coUect  material  on  the  subject  and  to  organize  the  necessary 
research  and  that  '"subject  to  any  decisions  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee might  take,  it  would  consider  this  question  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  working  papers  for  the  study  were  prepared." 

SOUTH-WEST  AFPvICA 

S-::i.il  C;-.-^;.-.-..      I-  Cc  ::: Miration:  .i-v.'  I'-Jub  ->  1964 

Tae  .Special  Committee  oi  2i  —  r  -  e  234)  considered  the  questiom 
of  the  ^landated  Territory  of  Scu  i  -West  Africa  at  10  meetings. 
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between  April  15  and  July  2,  1964,  and  heard  four  petitioners.  South 
Africa,  in  a  letter  dated  April  17,  declined  to  participate  in  the  Com- 
mittee's proceedings,  noting  that,  apart  from  its  attitude  on  the 
jiu-isdiction  of  the  Committee  of  24,  it  believed  it  incumbent  on  the 
parties  to  the  proceedings  before  the  International  Com^t  of  Justice 
(see  page  274)  and  on  the  United  Nations  to  comply  with  the  sub  judice 
principle,  i.e.,  not  to  take  any  action  on  a  matter  under  consideration 
by  the  Court. 

As  in  previous  years,  petitioners  and  members  of  the  Committee 
strongly  criticized  South  Africa's  administration  of  the  Territory. 
Specifically,  they  objected  to  the  recommendations  of  the  OdendaaL 
Report — a  study  prepared  by  a  special  South  African  commission  and 
tabled  in  the  South  African  Parliament  in  January  1964,  proposing- 
to  the  South  African  Government  comprehensive  economic  and 
administrative  changes  in  South-West  Africa.  They  charged  that 
these  recommendations,  if  carried  out,  would  prejudice  matters  being 
considered  by  the  International  Cornet  of  Justice.  Several  African 
and  Asian  members  claimed  that  ''annexation"  and  ''partition"  were 
implicit  in  the  Odendaal  recommendations.  Delegations  opposed 
specifically  the  plans  to  create  11  non-white  "homelands,"  many- 
members  agreeing  with  Denmark  that  "the  homeland  idea  brought 
forward  in  that  report  is  based  upon  .  .  .  deplorable  apartheid  views 
and  .  .  .  does  not  give  the  African  people  a  share  either  of  the  area 
of  the  country  or  of  its  economic  resources." 

On  Alay  20,  1964,  Sierra  Leone  introduced  a  di^aft  resolution,  co- 
sponsored  by  15  members,  which,  inter  alia,  condemned  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  "for  its  persistent  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  Nations"  and  called  upon  South  Africa 
"to  desist  from  implementing  the  recommendations"  of  the  Odendaal 
Report.  The  resolution  considered  that  "any  attempt  to  annex  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  Territory"  would  constitute  "an  act  contrar^r 
to  international  law  and  a  clear  violation  of  the  Mandate  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which  will  endanger  international  peace 
and  secmit}^."  The  resolution  also  di^ew  the  attention  of  the  Securit}^- 
Council  "to  the  critical  situation  in  South- West  Africa  the  contin- 
uation of  which  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  and  a  clear  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United. 
Nations." 

Speaking  to  this  draft,  several  delegations,  including  that  of  the 
United  States,  objected  to  characterization  of  a  future  and  hypo- 
thetical situation  in  South-West  Africa  as  endangering  international 
peace  and  security.  The  United  States,  joined  by  Au&tralia  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  favored  wording  that  would  describe  the  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  present  situation  in  South-West  Africa  as  ' 'seriously 
distui^bing  international  peace  and  security"'  rather  than  as  ''a  serious 
thi^eat  to  international  peace  and  secuiitv''  (the  latter  language 
implying  the  appHcability  of  coercive  measures  against  South  Africa). 
The  United  States,  supported  by  the  United  Kingdom,  also  regretted 
that  the  di^aft  resolution  ''does  not  take  any  note  of  the  South  African 
Government's  stated  pohcy  that  it  will,  imtil  the  case  before  the 
International  Com't  of  Justice  has  been  concluded,  refrain  from  action 
which  may  be  regarded  as  even  theoretically  detrimental  or  prejudicial 
to  the  alleged  rights  of  the  apphcant  States."  Consonant  with  this 
policy  the  United  States  tmderstood  that  South  Africa  had  deferred 
decision  on  a  nimiber  of  recommendations  m  the  Odendaal  Eeport. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  maintained  that  while  it  could 
not  support  the  language  of  the  di^aft  resolution,  it  was  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  apartheid  into  the  Territory  and  to  any  moves 
which  might  be  taken  without  reference  to  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  all  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

The  Committee  adopted  the  draft  resolution  on  May  21  by  a  vote 
of  21  to  0,  with  3  (Australia,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions.  In  a  separate 
paragraph  vote,  the  paragraph  that  caUed  continuation  of  the  situa- 
tion in  South-West  Africa  ''a  serious  threat  to  international  peace  and 
secmity  and  a  clear  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Xations"' 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  19  to  3  (U.S.),  with  2  abstentions. 

In  a  resolution  on  petitions  relating  to  South-West  Africa,  adopted 
on  November  13,  1964,  the  Committee  noted  it  had  taken  these 
petitions  into  accotmt  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  petitioners  con- 
cerned to  the  Committee's  reports  on  the  Territory. 

TS/lining  Study 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of 
November  13,  1963,  on  South-West  Africa  dii^ected  the  Committee 
of  24  ''to  consider  .  .  .  the  implications  of  the  activities  of  the  mining 
industry  and  of  the  other  international  companies  having  interests  in 
South-West  Africa,  in  order  to  assess  their  economic  and  political 
influence  and  their  mode  of  operation."  The  Committee  on  March 
25,  1964,  accordingly  requested  its  Subcommittee  I  <see  page  235) 
to  take  up  the  subject.  In  response  to  the  Subcommittee's  request, 
the  U.X.  Secretariat  pr2pared  a  factual  background  working  paper 
on  the  South-West  African  mining  industry  and  othei  international 
businesses  in  the  Territory. 

The  Subcommittee  considered  the  question  between  April  13  and 
October  14,  when  it  adopted  a  report  consisting  of  most  of  the  Secre- 
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tariat's  background  material  and  a  set  of  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions drafted  by  the  Subcommittee.  These  recommendations  strongly 
condemned  South  Africa  for  granting  concessions  to  international 
companies  in  South-West  Africa  and  strongly  condemned  the  activities 
and  operating  methods  of  these  companies,  which,  the  Subcommittee 
claimed,  constituted  obstacles  to  the  Territory's  progress  toward 
independence  and  its  political,  economic,  and  social  progress.  The 
recommendations  called  particularly  upon  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States — and  upon  South  Africa — to  put  an  end  to  the 
activities  of  the  international  companies,  ''which  are  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  population  of  South-West  Africa."  Among  other 
provisions,  the  draft  recommendations  requested  the  application  of 
more  decisive  economic  and  political  sanctions  against  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  called  upon  South  Africa  to  put  an  end  to  apartheid  in 
South-West  Africa,  and  appealed  especially  to  the  Unitsd  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  cease  to  give  any  support  to  the  Government 
of  South  Africa. 

The  Special  Committee  of  24  considered  the  Subcommittee's 
report  and  its  recommendations  at  eight  meetings  between  October 
30  and  November  10.  In  these  debates  the  United  States  obj  ected 
strongly  to  the  recommendations,  which,  it  considered,  constituted 
^'a  largely  unconstructive  and  unfounded  series  of  condemnations" 
and  ''politically  inspired  invective."  The  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Marietta  Tree,  observed  that  the  Subcommittee  had  not 
only  exceeded  the  terms  of  reference  established  by  the  Ganeral 
Assembly  in  requesting  the  study  but  also  had  ignored  the  facts  in 
the  Secretariat's  background  study.  The  United  States  was  also 
unable  to  understand  tha  request  that  it  cease  to  give  any  support  to 
South  Africa,  in  view  of  the  U.S.  record  concerning  the  issue  of 
apartheid.  Such  allegations  jeopardized  the  serious  purposes  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  24.  The  United  States  remained  willing  to 
support  constructive  action  for  political  progress  in  South  Africa, 
but  considered  it  improper  to  send  such  an  inaccurate  and  contentious 
report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

On  November  10  the  Special  Committee  of  24  adopted  the  report 
of  its  Subcommittee  as  a  whole  by  a  vote  of  16  to  4  (Australia,  Italy, 
U.K.,  U.S.),  with  4  (Chile,  Denmark,  Uruguay,  Venezuela)  absten- 
tions. In  a  separate  vote  the  recommendations  of  the  report  were 
adopted  by  16  to  6  (Australia,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Venezuela), 
with  2  (Chile,  Uruguay)  abstentions. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS 

2\ o?:-Sz!j- Governing  Ttrritories 

Regularly  since  1954  tlie  General  Assembly  has  invited  member 
stales  to  extend  ofiers  of  stndy  and  training  facilities  to  the  inhabitants 
of  non-seK-governing  territories.  Tiie  Geii?ral  Assembly  unaiii- 
mously  reaffirmed  its  preyious  action  on  the  subjact  in  a  resolution 
adopted  on  December  16.  1963.  and  urged  members  to  continue  tlieir^ 
scholarship  programs. 

In  September  1964  the  United  States  informed  the  Secretary- 
General  that  115  new  grants  had  been  made  imder  educational  and 
cultural  programs  of  the  U.S.  Govern uient  for  the  1963-64  academic 
year.  As  an  indication  of  the  many  additional  scholarships  made 
available  by  nongovernmental  organizations,  the  U.S.  report  noted 
that  in  1963-64  5.742  students  from  uon-seK-govmiing  territories 
were  in  institutions  of  highar  learning  in  the  United  States. 

South-West  Africa 

In  1961  the  General  Assembly  created  a  special  educational  and 
training  program  for  the  inhabitants  of  South-West  Africa.  A  :  .-:ne: 
General  Assembly  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  on  Xovember  13. 
1963,  hivited  member  states,  iivter  alia,  to  consider  providing  in  their 
scholarship  offers  opportunities  for  secondary  education  and  vocational 
and  technical  training.  In  a  note  dated  October  9,  1964.  the  United 
States  informed  the  U.X.  Secretary-General  that  it  had  made  available 
to  South-West  Africans  10  scholarships  for  the  1963—64  academic  year. 
All  10  of  these  scholarships  had  been  filled:  eight  students  were  already 
studying  ui  the  United  States  and  the  remaining  two  were  expected  to 
arrive  shortly.  Seven  of  these  grantees  were  studying  at  the  high 
school  level  on  renewable  scholarships  hitended  to  see  them  through 
their  first  university  degree.  The  United  States  also  advised  the 
Secretary-General  of  its  plans  to  offer  an  additional  10  full  scholarships 
to  South-West  Africans  in  1964-65. 

Portuguese  Territories 

The  General  Assembly  established  a  special  training  program  in 
1962  for  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  territories  tmder  Porf.:g.iese 
administration.  A  General  Assembly  resolution  C'f  December  16, 
1963,  extended  the  program  and  asked  the  U.X.  Secretary-General  to 
contiQue  his  efforts  to  make  available  the  benefits  of  such  programs 
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to  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  territories  under  Portuguese  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  to  those  temporarily  residing  outside  those  territories. 

In  its  general  report  on  scholarships  awarded  to  inhabitants  of  non- 
self -governing  territories,  the  United  States  notified  the  Secretary- 
General  that  the  U.S.  Government  had  awarded  a  total  of  18  new 
grants  to  Angolan  and  Mozambican  students  in  1963-64. 

Trust  Territories 

Under  the  special  U.N.  scholarship  program  for  students  from  trust 
territories  which  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1952, 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  submits  an  annual  report  to  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  containing  appropriate  details  of  the  program.  In  his 
report  of  May  15,  1964,  the  Secretary-General  recorded  offers  by 
member  states  of  study  and  training  facilities.  No  applications  for 
such  facilities  under  this  program  had  been  received  from  any  trust 
territory  in  the  previous  year,  it  was  noted,  and  accordingly  informa- 
tion on  the  program  was  being  sent  for  distribution  to  Nauru,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  United  States  had  indicated  in  previous  reports  it  was  favorably 
disposed  to  the  provision  by  member  states  of  scholarships  and  training 
facilities.  Moreover,  the  United  States  disseminated  information  on 
the  U.N.  program  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  At 
the  same  time  it  noted  that  inhabitants  of  that  Territory  tend  to 
gravitate  toward  the  United  States  because  of  the  adequacy  of  U.S. 
facilities,  and  because  they  prefer  instruction  in  English. 


PART  IV 


Legal  and  Constitutional 
Developments' 


Legal  and  constitutional  questions  are  relevant  to  a  significant  part 
of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  These  questions  are  discussed  in 
other  parts  of  this  report  in  connection  with  the  underlying  issues  to- 
which  they  relate.  However,  because  of  their  essentially  legal 
character,  part  lY  deals  separately  with  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  the  International  Law  Commission,  and 
subsidiary  organs  constituted  at  the  instance  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly's  Legal  (Sixth)  Committee. 


During  1964  no  further  states  accepted  the  compulsory  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  However,  Turkey  renewed  for 
another  5  years,  and  without  change,  its  declaration  accepting  the 
Comet's  compulsory  jmisdiction. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  dehvered  one  judgment  on 
Preliminary  Objections — the  Case  Concerning  the  Barcelona  Trac- 
tion, Light  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  two  cases — 
the  South-West  Africa  Case  and  the  Case  Concerning  the  Barcelona 
Traction,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd. — remained  on  the  Com*t's 
docket. 

Case  Concerning  the  Barcelona  Traction^  Light  and  Power  Co.j 


Belgium,  on  September  15,  1958,  instituted  proceedings  against 
Spain  in  the  International  Coiu"t  of  Justice  on  behah  of  Belgian 
nationals  who  were  shareholders  in  the  Barcelona  Traction,  Light 
and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Belgian  Government  alleged  that  the 
conduct  of  Spanish  authorities,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Company  was 
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declared  bankrupt  and  its  property  liquidated,  was  contrary  to  inter- 
national law,  that  Spain  was  responsible  for  the  damage  which  had 
resulted,  and  that  Spain  was  obligated  to  restore  the  property  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Company  as  they  existed  prior  to  its  adjudication 
in  bankruptcy  or  to  pay  Belgium  compensation.  In  May  1960  Spain 
filed  objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  However,  before  the 
Belgian  observations  on  the  objections  were  submitted,  representa- 
tives of  the  private  Belgian  and  Spanish  interests  decided  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  a  settlement.  Belgium  informed  the  Court  on 
March  23,  1961,  that,  in  accordance  with  its  right  under  article  69  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Court,  it  was  not  going  on  with  the  proceeding. 
Subsequently,  Spain  informed  the  Court  that  it  had  no  objection  to 
the  discontinuance.  On  April  10,  1961,  the  Court  made  an  order 
under  the  terms  of  article  69,  paragraph  2,  and  removed  the  case  from 
its  list. 

In  due  course  discussions  took  place  between  representatives  of 
private  interests  in  the  Company,  but  no  agreement  was  reached. 
Thereafter,  on  June  19,  1962,  Belgium  instituted  new  proceedings 
against  Spain  before  the  Court.  Within  the  time  limit  for  filing  its 
counter-memorial,  Spain  raised  certain  Preliminary  Objections  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The  proceedings  on  the  merits  were  there- 
upon suspended  by  Order  of  March  16,  1963,  a  time  limit  being  fixed 
by  the  Court  for  the  filing  by  Belgium  of  its  Observations  and  Sub- 
missions in  reply  to  the  Preliminary  Objections.  Belgium  filed  its 
Observations  and  Submissions  within  the  required  time,  and  hearings 
were  scheduled  on  the  Preliminary  Objections. 

The  Court  handed  down  its  judgment  on  the  Preliminary  Objec- 
tions on  July  24,  1964,  rejecting  Spain's  first  and  second  Preliminary 
Objections  and  joining  the  third  and  fourth  Preliminary  Objections  to 
the  merits.  By  subsequent  Order  dated  July  28,  1964,  the  Coiu-t 
fixed  July  1,  1965,  as  the  time  limit  for  filing  of  the  Spanish  counter- 
memorial. 

The  Court  judgment  of  July  24,  1964,  dealt  with  Spain's  four 
Preliminary  Objections  to  the  competence  of  the  Court  or  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  claim.  These  objections  were  in  brief:  (1)  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  previous  proceedings  relative  to  the  same  events 
in  Spain  disentitled  Belgium  from  bringing  the  present  proceedings; 
(2)  that,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Court  was  not  competent 
because  the  necessary  jurisdictional  basis  requiring  Spain  to  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  did  not  exist;  (3)  that  even  if  the  Court 
were  competent,  the  claim  was  inadmissible  because  Belgium  lacked  any 
standing  in  law  to  make  a  claim  on  behalf  of  Belgian  interests  in  a 
Canadian  company,  assuming  that  the  Belgian  character  of  such 
interests  were  established;  and  (4)  that  even  if  Belgium  had  the 
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necessary  standing  in  law,  the  claim  remained  inadmissible  because 
local  remedies  with  regard  to  the  alleged  damage  had  not  been 
exhausted. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  first  Preliminary  Objection,  the  Court 
noted  that  in  this  case  it  was  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  consider 
the  effect  of  a  discontinuance  followed  by  new  proceedings.  The 
Court  accepted  the  contention  that  notice  of  discontinuance  was  a 
procedural,  ''neutral,"  act,  the  effect  of  which  was  inconclusive  and  to 
be  sought  in  the  circumstances  in  the  absence  of  an  express  renuncia- 
tion of  any  further  right  of  action.  It  stated  that,  contrary  to  the 
presumption  urged  upon  it  by  Spain,  it  would  be  obligated  to  con- 
clude, if  any  presumption  governed,  that  a  discontinuance  was  no  bar 
to  further  action  unless  the  contrary  was  clearly  established.  The 
Court  stated  that  since  the  discontinuance  in  the  present  case  left  it 
open  whether  renunciation  of  all  future  right  of  action  was  involved, 
the  burden  of  establishing  that  it  meant  more  than  appeared  on  its 
face  was  on  Spain.  The  Court  noted  that  the  discussions  on  which 
Spain  relied  to  meet  this  burden  took  place  almost  entirely  between 
representatives  of  the  private  interests  concerned.  It  found  no  reason 
to  depart  from  the  general  rule  that  it  could  take  account  only  of  the 
acts  and  attitudes  of  governments  or  their  authorized  agents  and 
found  no  evidence  of  any  intergovernmental  undertaking  as  alleged 
by  Spain. 

Spain's  second  contention  was  that  Belgium  had  misled  it  concern- 
ing the  import  of  the  discontinuance,  otherwise  Spain  would  not  have 
agreed  to  it.  The  latter  had  suffered  prejudice  thereby,  and  for  these 
reasons  Belgium  was  not  in  a  position  to  deny  that  it  had  renounced 
all  further  rights  of  action  by  the  discontinuance.  The  Court  was  not 
convinced  that  the  alledgedly  misleading  conduct  was  that  of  Belgium 
nor  was  it  satisfied  that  the  alleged  representations  had  been  estab- 
lished. It  faibd  to  understand  what  Spain  stood  to  lose  by  agreeing 
to  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  a  simple  discontinuance,  and  did  not  find 
that  Spain  had  suffered  any  prejudice. 

Spain's  final  contention  in  support  of  the  first  Preliminary  Objection 
was  that  the  present  proceedings  were  contrary  to  the  Hispano -Belgian 
Treaty  of  1927,  the  jurisdictional  clauses  of  which  were  relied  on  to 
confer  competence  on  the  Court.  Spain  maintained  that  the  Treaty 
could  not  have  intanded  that  the  same  processes  should  be  resorted  to 
twice  in  relation  to  the  same  claim.  It  contended  that  the  first  set  of 
proceedings  had  ''exhausted"  the  treaty  process  with  regard  to  this 
particular  complaint.  The  Court  stated  that  the  treaty  process 3S  were 
not  entirely  exhausted  with  regard  to  any  complaint  until  the  case  had 
been  either  prosecuted  to  judgmant  or  discontinued  in  circumstances 
involving  its  final  disposition,  neither  of  which  was  true  of  this  case. 
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The  Court  rejected  the  first  PreUminary  Objection  by  12  votes  to  4. 

Article  17  of  the  Hispano-Belgian  Treaty  of  1927  provides  that: 
''either  party  may,  on  the  expiry  of  one  month's  notice,  bring  the 
question  direct  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
by  means  of  an  application."  Article  37  of  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  provides:  "Whenever  a  treaty  or  convention 
in  force  provides  for  reference  of  a  matter  ...  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  the  matter  shall,  as  between  the  parties  to 
the  present  Statute,  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Belgium  contended  that  since  the  1927  Treaty  was  ''a  Treaty  ...  in. 
force"  and  both  parties  in  the  dispute  were  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the  Court  must  be  deemed  to  have 
replaced  the  Permanent  Court  in  the  relations  between  the  parties,  and 
accordingly  that  it  had  the  right  to  bring  the  case  unilaterally  before 
the  Court.  Spain  argued  that,  while  the  1927  Treaty  might  still  be  in 
force,  the  jurisdictional  application  contained  in  article  17  of  the 
Treaty  had  necessarily  lapsed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Permanent 
Court  in  1946,  no  prior  substitution  having  been  effected  by  article 
37  of  the  Statute  because  Spain  had  not  become  a  party  to  the  Statute 
of  the  Court  until  it  became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  in  1955. 

The  Court  stated  that  the  drafters  of  article  37  had  two  main  pur- 
poses: the  dissolution  of  the  Permanent  Court  to  make  way  for  a 
single  new  entity  and  the  preservation  of  as  many  jurisdictional 
clauses  in  existing  treaties  as  possible  from  becoming  inoperative^ 
through  the  dissolution  of  that  Court.  They  intended  to  create  a 
special  procedure  which  would  automatically  transform  references  to 
the  Permanent  Court  into  references  to  the  present  Court.  The 
Court  stated  that  article  37  did  not  in  fact  operate  to  effect  any 
"transfer"  of  jurisdiction  from  the  Permanent  Court  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  as  Spain  had  argued,  but  that  a  new  Court  was 
created  with  a  separate  and  independent  jurisdiction  as  between 
the  parties  to  the  Statute  of  that  new  Court.  Rather  than  listing 
all  treaties  containing  jurisdictional  clauses,  such  as  the  1927  Treaty, 
the  same  result  was  achieved  by  resort  to  their  common  factor — the 
provision  they  contained  for  reference  of  questions  to  the  Permanent 
Court. 

The  Court  stated  that  the  relation  of  the  phrase  "in  force"  in  article 
37  to  treaties  was  not  conclusive  in  itself  but  that  the  intention  to 
preserve  a  conventional  jurisdictional  field  from  extinction  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  This  extinction  could  not  be  admitted  to 
follow  from  the  very  disappearance  of  the  Permanent  Court,  such  a 
conclusion  running  counter  to  the  whole  intention  and  purpose  of 
article  37.  The  Court  held  that  the  date  upon  which  Spain  became  a 
party  to  the  Statute  of  the  Court  was  irrelevant.    It  observed  that  the 
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notion  of  rights  and  obligations  that  are  in  abej'ance,  but  not  extin- 
guished, was  perfectly  familiar. 

The  Court  stated  that  the  Spanish  Government,  in  diplomatic 
correspondence  before  the  original  proceedings,  had  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  competence  of  the  Court  for  the  purposes  of  article  17(4) 
of  the  1927  Treaty,  without  questioning  the  substitution  of  the  present 
Court  for  the  Permanent  Court.  Assuming,  the  Cornet  stated,  that 
Spain's  attitude  at  that  time  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
article  37  of  the  Statute  conferred  jm'isdiction  upon  the  Com^t,  then 
the  present  finding  of  the  Cornet  would  operate  to  restore  the  basis  on 
which  Spain  itself  appeared  originally  to  have  recognized  that 
jurisdiction. 

The  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  Hispano-Belgian  Treaty  of  1927 
to  create  an  obligation  to  resort  to  compulsor}'  jmisdiction  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Court,  f mother  supported  by  other  provisions  of  that 
Treaty,  and  any  assertion  that  this  obligation  was  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  a  particular  forum  in  such  a  way  that  the  obligation  would 
be  extinguished  by  the  disappearance  of  that  forum  would  involve  a 
confusion  of  the  ends  with  the  means — the  ends  being  obligatory  judi- 
cial settlement,  the  means  an  indicated  forum  but  not  necessarily  the 
only  possible  one. 

The  Court  concluded  that  'Tnternational  Court  of  Justice"  must 
now  be  read  for  ^Termanent  Com-t  of  International  Justice"  in 
articles  2  and  17  of  the  Treaty  of  1927,  the  same  being  true  of  other 
articles  mentioning  the  Permanent  Court  by  name. 

Spain  had  argued,  as  a  subsidiar}^  aspect  of  its  second  Prelimmary 
Objection,  that  what  came  into  existence  in  1955  upon  Spain's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  was  a  revised  obligation  between 
the  parties  to  the  1927  Treaty,  and  that  just  as  the  original  obligation 
applied  only  to  disputes  arising  after  the  Treaty  date,  so  the  new 
obligation  could  appl}^  only  to  disputes  arising  after  Spain's  admission 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  Cornet  found  that  the  Ti'eaty  of  1927 
had  never  ceased  to  be  in  force  and  had  been  operative  thi'oughout, 
the  Treaty,  at  most,  being  amended  in  1955  b}^  the  inclusion  in  it  of  a 
revised  jurisdictional  clause.  In  any  event  the  Court  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  rely  on  this  conclusion;  the  grounds  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  second  Preliminar}-  Objection  in  its  principal  aspect 
having  necessarily  entailed  its  rejection  in  its  subsidiar}'  aspect  as  well. 
The  basic  obligation  to  submit  to  compulsory  adjudication  was  never 
extinguished  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Permanent  Court  but  was 
merely  rendered  generally  inoperative  by  the  lack  of  a  forum  through 
which  it  could  be  implemented.  Spain's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  in  1955  resulted  in  the  revival  of  the  operation  of  the  obligation 
because  the  means  of  implementing  it  had  once  more  become  available ; 
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there  was,  however,  neither  any  new  creation,  nor  revision,  of  the  basic 
obligation. 

For  these  reasons  the  Court  rejected  the  second  Preliminary 
Objection  in  both  its  principal  and  subsidiary  aspects  by  10  to  6. 

The  third  and  fourth  Preliminary  Objections  involved  the  question 
whether  Belgium's  claim  was  admissible.  The  Court  noted  that 
Belgium  had  submitted  alternative  pleas  to  the  effect  that  these 
objections,  unless  rejected  by  the  Court,  should  be  joined  to  the 
merits.  Article  62,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Rules  of  the  Court  provided 
in  part:  ''After  hearing  the  parties  the  Court  shall  give  its  decision 
on  the  objection  or  shall  join  the  objection  to  the  merits."  Since 
this  paragraph  was  identical  to  a  provision  of  the  Rules  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court,  the  International  Court  of  Justice  took  note  of  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Permanent  Court  for  deciding  in  various  cases 
to  join  Preliminary  Objections  to  the  merits.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  stated  that  on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  by  its  pred- 
ecessor, it  might  decide  that  the  objections  did  not  in  fact  have  a 
preliminary  character  and  could  not  be  entertained  as  such,  or  that 
the  objection  was  so  related  to  the  merits,  or  to  questions  of  fact  or 
law  touching  the  merits,  that  it  could  not  be  considered  separately 
without  going  into  the  merits  or  without  prejudging  the  merits  before 
they  had  been  fully  argued. 

Turning  to  Spain's  third  Preliminary  Objection,  the  Court  noted 
that  Spain  denied  Belgium's  standing  in  law,  alleging  that  the  acts 
complained  of,  said  to  have  engaged  the  international  responsibility 
of  Spain,  took  place  not  in  relation  to  any  Belgian  natural  or  juristic 
person  but  to  the  Company,  a  jurisdictional  entity  registered  in 
Canada,  the  Belgian  interest  concerned  being  in  the  nature  of  share- 
holding interests  in  that  Company.  Spain  contended  that,  with 
regard  to  injury  caused  by  a  state  to  a  foreign  company,  international 
law  did  not  recognize  any  diplomatic  protection  of  shareholders 
exercised  by  a  state  other  than  the  national  state  of  the  company. 
Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  contested  Spain's  view  of  international 
louW,  asserting  its  right  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  nationals 
who  were  shareholders  in  the  Company.  The  Court  believed  that 
the  question  was  not  simply  a  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  claim 
but  of  substantive  legal  rights  pertaining  to  the  merits.  It  stated 
that  the  question  whether  international  law  confers  the  right  upon  a 
government  to  protect  the  interest  of  shareholders  was  the  essence  of 
the  matter  and  that  a  finding  by  the  Court  that  Belgium  had  no 
standing  in  law  would  be  tantamount  to  a  finding  that  these  rights 
did  not  exist  and  that  Spain's  contention  was,  for  that  reason,  not 
well  founded. 

The  Court  concluded  that  the  third  Objection  involved  a  number 
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of  closely  interwoven  strands  of  mixed  law,  fact,  and  status,  to  such  a 
degree  it  could  not  pronounce  upon  it  at  this  stage  in  full  confidence 
that  it  was  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  that  might  have  a  bearing 
on  its  decision. 

With  regard  to  .Spain's  fourth  Preliminary  Objection — that 
Belgium  had  failed  to  exhaust  local  remedies — the  Court  stated  that 
this  Preliminary  Objection  was  ••'inextricably  ::::Tr~oven  with  the 
issues  of  denial  of  justice  which  constitute  the  ma;  :  :    ?  :  '.  ::he  merits.  "  ' 

The  Court  decided  to  join  the  third  and  foui:^  P:  r-iij^inary  Objec- 
tions to  the  merits  by  a  vote  of  9  to  7.  and  10  to  6,.  respectively. 

South-West  Africa  Cases  ^Ethiopia  v.  South  Africa;  Liberia 
V.  South  Africa^ 

On  November  4,  1960,  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  instituted  independent 
proceedings,  subsequently  joined  by  the  Court,  against  the  then  Union 
of  South  Africa.  These  proceedings  concerned  the  question  of  South 
Africa's  administration  of  the  mandated  territory  of  South-West 
Africa  and  alleged  noncompliance  with  its  iatemational  legal  obliga- 
tions under  the  1920  Mandate  for  South-West  Africa,  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  L'.X.  Charter.  In  its  Judgment 
of  December  21,  1962,  the  Court  rejected  iSouth  Africa's  preliminary 
objections  to  its  jurisdiction  and  determined  that  it  had  jurisdiction 
to  adjudicate  on  the  merits. 

By  an  Order  of  January  20.  1964.  the  Court,  having  received  the 
coimter-memorial  of  South  Africa  within  the  time  limit  as  extended 
by  the  Court's  Order  of  September  IS.  1963.  fixed  June  20,  1964,  as 
the  time  limit  for  the  filing  by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  of  their  Reply,  and 
November  20,  1964.  as  the  time  limit  for  the  fihng  by  South  Africa  of 
the  Rejoiader.  By  an  Order  of  October  20,  1964,  the  Court,  in  response 
to  South  Africa's  request,  extended  to  December  23.  1964,  the  time 
limit  for  the  fihng  of  South  Africa's  Rejoinder.  South  Africa  filed  its 
Rejoinder  December  23,  1964. 


IXTERXATIOXAL  LAW  COMMISSIOX 

The  International  Lav.-  Comiixission,  whose  function  is  the  progres- 
sive development  and  codification  of  international  law.  is  composed  of 
25  experts  ^including  Herbert  W.  Briggs  of  the  United  States;  who 
serve  in  their  individual  capacities. 

The  Commission  held  its  16th  session  in  Geneva  from  May  11  to 
Jiily  24.  1964.    It  devoted  the  major  part  of  that  session  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  law  of  treaties,  in  particular  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Special  Rapporteur,  Sir  Humphrey  Waldock  (United  King- 
dom), on  the  application,  effects,  and  interpretation  of  treaties.  The 
Commission  adopted  pro^dsional  draft  articles  on  these  topics,  which 
constitute  the  final  part  of  the  Commission's  draft  on  the  law  of 
treaties.  At  its  1965  session  to  be  held  in  Geneva  from  May  to  July 
1965,  the  Commission  intends  to  commence  reexamination  of  all  the 
draft  articles  in  the  light  of  observations  thereon  which  have  been 
received  from  governments. 

The  Commission  also  considered  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Special  Rapporteur,  Milan  Bartos  (Yugoslavia),  on  the  topic  of 
special  missions,  which  the  Commission,  at  its  15th  session,  had  de- 
cided should  be  based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that,  by  virtue 
of  their  functions  and  their  nature,  such  missions  are  an  institution 
distinct  from  permanent  missions.  The  Commission  had  decided 
that  the  report  should  also  cover  itinerant  envoys,  but  not  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  delegates  to  conferences  and  congresses. 
After  consideration  of  the  report  the  Commission  adopted  16  articles 
to  be  supplemented,  if  necessary,  during  the  Commission's  17th 
session. 

The  Commission's  chairman,  Roberto  Ago  (Italy),  was  authorized 
to  represent  the  Commission  at  the  19th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  attend  the  next  session  of  the  Asian- African  Legal 
Consultative  Committee  to  be  held  in  Baghdad  in  February  1965. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Kelations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States  in  Accordance  With  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations 

The  Special  Committee  on  Principles  of  International  Law  Con- 
cerning Friendly  Relations  and  Cooperation  Among  States,  which  was 
established  in  1963  by  the  18th  General  Assembly,  convened  in 
Mexico  City  on  August  27,  1964.  The  27-member  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  following:  Afghanistan  (later  replaced  by  Burma), 
Argentina,  Australia,  Cameroon,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Dahomey, 
France,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Poland,  Rumania,  Sweden, 
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United  Arab  Kepublic,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  accordance  with  two  resolutions  passed  by  the  18th  General 
Assembly,  the  Committee  was  directed  to  draw  up  a  draft  report 
containing,  for  the  purpose  of  progressive  development  and  codifica- 
tion and  to  secure  effective  application,  its  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  following  four  principles:  (a)  the  principle 
that  states  shall  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes, 
of  the  United  Nations;  (b)  the  principle  that  states  shall  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered;  (c)  the 
duty  not  to  intervene  in  matters  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
any  state,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter;  and  (d)  the  principle  of 
the  sovereign  equahty  of  states.  In  this  connection  the  Committee 
was  to  take  into  account  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
states  in  applying  the  principles  of  the  Charter,  as  well  as  comments, 
views,  and  suggestions  previously  submitted  by  member  states.  Later 
the  Assembly  directed  the  Special  Committee  to  ' 'include  in  its  delibera- 
tions" a  study  of  ''methods  of  fact-finding  in  international  relations." 

After  the  election  of  officers,  the  first  issue  the  Special  Committee 
considered  was  a  procedural  one:  whether  a  drafting  committee 
should  immediately  be  established.  The  Soviet  Union  and  certain 
other  states  favored  doing  so,  in  accordance  with  their  view  that  the 
Special  Committee  should  proceed  directly  to  the  drafting  of  declara- 
tions interpreting  the  four  Charter  principles.  The  United  States, 
France,  and  others  felt  that  it  would  be  premature  to  estabhsh  a 
drafting  committee  before  debates  in  the  Special  Committee  had  made 
it  clear  that  there  would  be  something  which  needed  drafting.  As  a 
result,  the  decision  to  establish  a  drafting  committee  was  postponed, 
but  such  a  committee  was  established  10  days  later. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  this  drafting  committee — whose  role  at 
Mexico  City  was  central — were  important.  The  drafting  committee 
was  instructed  to  prepare  a  draft  document  on  each  principle  of  inter- 
national law  under  consideration,  "formulating  the  points  of  consensus"' 
on  that  principle.  This  provision  was  a  reflection  of  the  widely  held^ 
view  that  no  declaration  purporting  to  interpret  the  principles  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  would  be  of  much  value  unless  it  was  generally  agreed  to 
by  the  membership  of  the  Organization.  The  drafting  committee  was 
also  to  prepare  "a  list  itemizing  the  various  proposals  and  views  on 
which  there  is  no  consensus  but  for  which  there  is  support." 

In  the  substantive  debate  in  the  Special  Committee  on  each  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as  in  debate  on  the  establishment  and  terms  of  reference 
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of  the  drafting  conimittee,  there  were  differences  of  view  on  what  the 
task  of  the  Special  Committee  was.  The  United  States  took  the 
position  that  the  four  principles  of  international  law  under  considera- 
tion were,  as  the  17th  General  Assembly  had  indicated  in  the  first 
resolution  adopted  on  this  topic,  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  whose  interpretation  and  scope  were  governed  by  the  Charter. 
The  Special  Committee  could  not  properly  put  itself  on  record  as 
suggesting  that  these  principles  had  legal  consequences  not  fully 
supportable  from  the  language  of  the  Charter  itself.  To  do  so,  the 
United  States  argued,  would  tend  to  undermine  the  integrity  and 
usefulness  of  the  Charter  as  a  legal  instrument,  by  implying  that 
virtually  anything  deemed  to  be  politically  desirable  could  be  said  to 
follow  from  its  provisions.  Consequently,  any  documents  with 
respect  to  the  four  principles  which  might  be  produced  by  the  Special 
Committee  must  adhere  to  the  language  of  the  Charter  and  to  interpre- 
tations and  conclusions  clearly  and  reasonably  inferable  from_  it. 

All  Communist  and  certain  other  delegations  rejected  the  view  that 
the  Special  Committee  was  to  treat  the  four  principles  exclusively  as 
principles  of  the  Charter,  insisting  instead  that  they  were  principles 
''of  international  law'' — which  includes  but  is  not  limited  to  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Consequently,  the  principles  should  be  broadly  interpreted. 
In  any  event,  these  delegations  argued,  the  principles  as  they  would  be 
formulated  by  the  Special  Committee  and  later  by  the  Assembly  should 
come  to  be  regarded  as  international  law,  so  that  the  Committee  need 
not  limit  itself  to  stating  what  was  presently  the  law.  Even  if  the 
Committee  should  regard  the  principles  as  strictly  principles  of  the 
Charter,  moreover,  a  number  of  delegations  of  varying  political 
outlooks  were  at  odds  with  the  United  States  over  the  standards  of 
reasonableness  which  should  be  applied  to  an  inference  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Charter.  They  contended  that  what  is  or  is  not  reason- 
ably inferable  from  the  Charter  need  not  be  limited  by  the  oidinary 
meaning  of  its  language,  but  might  be  affected  by  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  international  community  since  the  Charter  was 
drafted,  or  by  political  sentiments  (such  as  those  favoring  decoloniza- 
tion) which  has  since  become  widespread  and  dominant. 

Of  the  four  principles  of  international  law  which  it  considered,  the 
Special  Committee  succeeded  in  formulating  a  document  which 
could  command  unanimous  agreement  only  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equahty  of  states.  (Article  2(1)  of  the  Charter  states: 
''The  Organization  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality 
of  all  its  Members.") 

Among  those  introducing  written  proposals  concerning  this  principle 
were  Czechoslovakia,  Ghana,  India,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Yugoslavia.    The  United  States  supported  the  U.K.  draft, 
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^liich  incorporated  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  concept  of 
sovereign  equality  wliich  is  fonncl  in  the  records  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  where  the  Charter  was  ckafted.  The  text  which  the 
drafting  committee  and  later  the  Special  Committee  eventually 
adopted  was  based  upon  the  U.K.  draft,  and  read  as  follows; 

"1.  Ah  States  enjoy  sovereign  equahty.  As  subjects  of  inter- 
national law  they  have  equal  rights  and  duties. 

■"2,  In  particidar.  sovereign  ecpiality  includes  the  foUowing 
elements : 

a    States  are  jiuidicahy  equal. 

{bj  Each  State  enjoys  the  rights  inherent  in  fuh  sovereignty, 
(c)  Each  State  has  the  duty  to  respect  the  personahty  of  other 
States. 

(d-  The  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  the  State 
are  inviolable. 

e    Each  State  has  the  right  freely  to  choose  and  develop  its  politi- 
cal, social,  economic  and  cultural  systems, 
(f)   Each  State  has  the  duty  to  comply  fuhy  and  in  good  faith  with 
its  international  obligations,  and  to  hve  in  peace  ^vith  other 
States."' 

The  foregoing  text  was  the  result  of  the  necessary  sifting  of  the 
various  proposals  m  order  to  meet  the  requkement  of  imanimous 
agreement  or  '"consensus""  in  the  drafting  committee.  The  more  im- 
portant proposed  provisions  eliminated  by  this  reqimement  included 
those  which  would  have  implied  from  the  principle  of  sovereign 
equality  'T  the  right  of  a  state  to  dispose  freely  of  its  natural  wealth 
and  resoiuTes:  >2}  the  right  of  each  state  to  participate  in  the  solution 
of  international  problems  afTecting  its  legitimate  interests,  and  thus 
to  join  international  organizati<jns  or  become  party  to  multilateral 
treaties  afTecting  those  interests;  3  that  "'territories  which,  in  con- 
travention of  the  principles  of  self-determinaticai.  are  stih  imder 
colonial  domination  cannot  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  colonial  Power";  '4,  the  duty  of  each  state  to  conduct 
its  relations  with  other  states  in  conformity  with  the  "principle  that 
the  sovereignty  of  each  state  is  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  inter- 
national law.-' 

Of  the  remaining  three  principles,  the  prohibition  of  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  received  the  most  extended  consideration.  It  had  been 
stated  by  the  General  Assembly  in  almost  the  exact  language  of  article 
2'''4j  of  the  Charter,  which  provides 

.Ail  Member.::  -r.aii  r-iraiii  in  their  iircernaiional  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  th-  territorial  integrity  or  political  independeDce  of  any  state,  or 
in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Sponsors  of  written  proposals  or  amendments  to  proposals  on  this 
principle  included  Czechoslovakia,  Ghana,  India,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia.  During  the  course  of  the  drafting  com- 
mittee's deliberations,  a  number  of  proposed  provisions  were  elimi- 
nated. Among  those  eliminated  were  provisions  to  the  effect  that 
(a)  the  use  of  force  in  self-defense  against  colonial  domination  consti- 
tutes an  exception  to  the  general  prohibition  of  the  threat  or  use  of 
force;  (b)  the  general  prohibition  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  entails 
a  legal  duty  to  agree  to  general  and  complete  disarmament;  (c)  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  encompasses  the  threat 
or  use  of  economic  or  other  forms  of  ^'pressure"  between  states;  (d)  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  entails  a  legal  duty 
not  to  disseminate  war  propaganda. 

Eventually  a  text  was  produced  by  the  drafting  committee  to 
which  all  delegations  gave  provisional  approval,  expressly  subject  to 
approval  from  their  governments.  That  portion  of  the  text  which 
formulated  the  ' 'points  of  consensus"  was  as  foUows: 

''1.  Every  State  has  the  duty  to  refrain  in  its  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

''2.  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  fundamental  principle,  and 
without  limiting  its  generality : 

(a)  Wars  of  aggression  constitute  international  crimes  against 
peace. 

(b)  Every  State  has  the  duty  to  refrain  from  organizing  or  en- 
couraging the  organization  of  irregular  or  volunteer  forces  or 
armed  bands  within  its  territory  or  any  other  territory  for 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  another  State. 

(c)  Every  State  has  the  duty  to  refrain  from  instigating,  assisting 
or  organizing  civil  strife  or  committing  terrorist  acts  in  another 
State,  or  from  conniving  at  or  acquiescing  in  organized  activi- 
ties directed  towards  such  ends,  when  such  acts  involve  a  threat 
or  use  of  force. 

(d)  Every  State  has  the  duty  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  to  violate  the  existing  boundaries  of  another  State,  or  as  a 
means  of  solving  its  international  disputes,  including  terri- 
torial disputes  and  problems  concerning  frontiers  between 
States. 

''3.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  affects  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  concerning  the  lawful  use  of  force." 

Upon  further  consideration,  the  United  States  concluded,  and 
informed  the  Committee,  that  it  could  not  support  this  text,  because  of 
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the  inclusion  of  the  statement  that,  "Every  State  has  the  duty  to 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  violate  the  existing  boundaries 
of  another  State/'  but  that  it  could  support  the  text  if  the  term 
''change"  should  be  substituted  for  "violate."  All  other  delegations 
on  the  Special  Committee,  however,  indicated  their  willingness  to 
approve  the  drafting  committee's  text  (in  some  cases  subject  to 
reconsideration  by  their  government  at  the  General  Assembly). 
The  United  States  was  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to  gain  unanimous 
support  for  its  proposed  change.  Consequently  the  Special  Committee 
adopted  instead,  on  the  day  before  adjournment,  another  drafting 
committee  text,  stating  that  the  drafting  committee  had  been  "unable 
to  reach  any  consensus  on  the  scope  or  content  of  this  principle." 
Following  this  action  the  United  States  was  criticized  by  Communist 
and  certain  other  delegations,  who  claimed  that  the  United  States 
had  single-handedly  and  deliberately  wrecked  the  efforts  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  reach  agreement,  a  charge  which  the  United 
States  rebutted. 

The  17th  General  Assembly  had  formulated  the  principle  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  by  following  article  2(3)  of  the  Charter: 

The  principle  that  States  shall  settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and  security  and  justice  are  not 
endangered. 

In  the  course  of  consideration  of  a  number  of  proposals  on  this 
principle,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  text.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  conference,  a  document 
drafted  by  the  Australian  and  Swedish  delegations,  in  consultation 
with  the  Committee  Secretariat,  was  tabled  in  the  drafting  committee 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  consensus.    It  read  as  foUows: 

"The  General  Assembly, 

''Reaffirming  the  principle  contained  in  Article  2(3)  that  all  members 
shall  settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  secmity  and  justice  are  not 
endangered, 

"Recognizing  that  this  principle  is  the  important  corollary  of  the 
principle  prohibiting  the  use  and  threat  of  force, 

"Recognizing  that  a  more  effective  application  of  the  principle 
contained  in  Article  2(3)  of  the  Charter  may  be  secured  through  its 
development  and  codification, 

"Noting  the  several  peaceful  means  by  which  the  Charter  enjoins 
members  to  settle  their  disputes, 

"Recognizing  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  negotiations  are  the 
most  appropriate  first  means  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  but 
that  in  some  cases  other  means  may  be  more  desirable, 
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Resolves  that: 

"1.  Every  State  has  a  duty  to  settle  its  disputes  with  other  states 
solely  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered. 

''2.  Every  State  has  a  duty,  accordingly,  to  seek  early,  appropriate 
and  just  settlement  of  their  international  disputes  by  such  peaceful 
means  as  may  previously  have  been  agreed  upon  between  them 
or  such  other  peaceful  means  as  may  be  most  appropriate  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  disputes;  in  particular, 
states  have  a  duty  first  of  all  to  seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  inquiry, 
mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their  own 
choice. 

^'3.  The  powers  and  functions  which  are  vested  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  in  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
respectively  in  relation  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  are  in  no  way  prejudiced  by  the  duties  of  states  to  seek  a 
pacific  settlement. 

"4.  Intensified  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  the  progressive  develop- 
ment and  codification  of  international  law  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
legal  basis  of  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

"5.  States  should,  as  far  as  possible,  include  in  any  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreement  to  which  they  may  become  parties,  provisions 
regarding  means  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

''6.  States  should  give  renewed  consideration  to  the  desirability  of 
adhering  to  existing  multilateral  conventions,  whether  general  or 
regional,  providing  means  or  facilities  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes,  such  as  the  revised  general  act  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes,  the  optional  clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  the  American  Treaty  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
Disputes." 

This  document  attracted  wide  support.  The  United  States  indi- 
cated its  agreement  except  for  the  term  '^solely"  in  paragraph  1. 
Communist  bloc  members,  however,  refused  to  accept  this  draft 
mainly  because  of  its  failure,  in  paragraph  2,  to  place  the  method  of 
negotiation  in  a  paramount  position  among  the  various  modes  of 
settlement  listed  in  article  33  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Other  members 
were  unwilling  to  accept  any  of  a  variety  of  drafts  which  rephrased 
article  33  in  a  way  to  give  a  prominence  not  found  in  the  Charter  to 
''direct  negotiations"  as  a  means  of  peaceful  settlement.  Accordingly, 
the  Special  Committee  adopted  a  text  stating  that  the  drafting 
committee  was  ''unable  to  reach  any  consensus  on  the  scope  or 
content"  of  the  principle  of  peaceful  settlement. 
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With  regard  to  the  principle  concerning  ''the  duty  not  to  intervene 
in  matters  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter/'  the  United  States  tabled  its  only  substantive 
written  proposal  at  the  conference.  This  concerned  nonintervention, 
and  took  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  a  U.K.  proposal.  The  British 
proposal  consisted  in  a  ''statement  of  principles"  followed  by  several 
paragraphs  of  ''commentary."  The  U.S.  amendment  would  have 
added  a  new  paragraph  under  the  statement  of  principles,  designed  to 
spell  out  the  restriction  on  intervention  by  the  United  Nations  which 
is  contained  in  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter,  as  follows : 

The  United  Nations  is  not  authorized  to  intervene  in  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  State,  and  nothing  in  the 
Charter  requires  any  Member  to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under  the 
Charter;  but  this  principle  is  subject  to  the  authority  granted  the  Security 
Council  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  concerning  action  with  respect  to 
threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression. 

The  U.S.  amendment  would  also  have  added  or  substituted  three 
essentially  new  paragraphs  of  commentary,  designed  to  make  clear 
that  the  only  Charter  restriction  on  intervention  by  states  is  in  article 
2  (4)  prohibiting  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  the  specified  manner,  that 
the  only  express  Charter  reference  to  intervention  of  any  sort  is  in 
article  2(7),  and  that  some  efforts  among  states  to  influence  the  actions 
and  policies  of  other  states  are  inevitable  and  desirable.  The  last  of 
these  three  paragraphs  was  as  follows: 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  exhaustive  definition  of  what  constitutes 
"intervention"  or  "domestic  jurisdiction".  In  considering  the  scope  of  "inter- 
vention" it  should  be  recognized  that,  in  an  interdependent  world,  it  is  inevitable 
and  desirable  that  States  will  be  concerned  with  and  will  seek  to  influence  the 
actions  and  policies  of  other  States,  and  that  the  objective  of  international  law  is  not 
to  prevent  such  activity  but  rather  to  ensure  that  it  is  compatible  with  the 
sovereign  equality  of  States  and  self-determination  of  their  peoples. 

In  the  debate  on  the  principle  of  nonintervention,  the  United  States 
argued  that,  since  the  Special  Committee  was  limited  to  those  princi- 
ples of  international  law  which  were  found  in  the  Charter,  and  since 
the  Charter  prohibited  state  action  only  in  article  2(4),  and  since, 
finally,  article  2(4)  encompassed  only  the  use  or  threat  oi  force  strictly 
speaking,  the  Charter  could  not  be  said  to  prohibit  intervention  by  a 
state  through  the  use  of  pressure  against  another,  as  some  proposals 
would  have  had  the  Special  Committee  declare. 

The  U.S.  position  was  a  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  other  delegations, 
who  argued  on  various  grounds  either  that  a  prohibition  on  interven- 
tion by  states  beyond  that  involving  the  use  or  threat  of  force  strictly  so- 
called  could  be  implied  from  the  Charter;  or  that,  in  any  event,  the 
Special  Committee  should  formulate  such  a  prohibition  in  a  text  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Assembly. 
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As  a  result,  the  Special  Committee  eventually  adopted  a  drafting 
committee  text  stating  that  no  unanimous  agreement  on  this  princi- 
ple could  be  achieved. 

Because  of  the  extended  debates  which  had  been  held  on  the  four 
principles  of  international  law,  the  Committee  found  time  for  only 
cursory  consideration  of  the  question  of  methods  of  international 
factfinding.  No  proposals  were  introduced  either  on  the  desirability 
of  new  formal  arrangements  for  international  factfinding  or  the  nature 
of  any  such  arrangements.  The  United  States,  in  its  statement  on 
this  item,  expressed  reservations  about  the  need  for  new  international 
factfinding  machinery,  but  thought  it  possible  that  further  study  might 
show  the  desirability  of  some  changes  in  existing  procedures. 

The  Special  Committee  adopted  a  procedural  resolution,  recom- 
mending that  ''the  General  Assembly  take  note  of  that  part  of  its 
report  which  concerns  this  item,  bring  to  the  attention  of  Member 
States  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  relevant  documents, 
and  invite  Member  States  to  submit  their  comments  in  writing  at  an 
early  date." 

Technical  Assistance  To  Promote  the  Teaching,  Study,  Dissem- 
ination, and  Wider  Appreciation  of  International  Law 

During  its  18th  session  in  1963  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
resolution  on  ''Technical  assistance  to  promote  the  teaching,  study, 
dissemination  and  wider  appreciation  of  international  law."  The 
resolution  was  divided  into  three  parts:  Part  A  established  a  Special 
Committee — composed  of  Afghanistan,  Belgium,  Ecuador,  Ghana, 
Hungary,  and  Ireland — for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  practical  plan 
and  proposals  on  this  subject,  and  requested  the  Special  Committee  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  19th  session;  Part  B  requested 
the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  to  consider  the  matter  of  tech- 
nical assistance  in  international  law  in  relation  to  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA — see  page  118)  and  to  make 
recommendations,  including  suggestions  on  provision  of  funds,  for  a 
program  of  technical  assistance  in  international  law;  Part  C  requested 
UNESCO  periodically  to  collect  information  on  training  in  inter- 
national law  and  invited  member  states  and  interested  institutions  or 
individuals  to  offer  fellowships  and  make  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  program  of  technical  assistance  in  international  law. 

In  pursuance  of  the  request  contained  in  Part  A  of  the  resolution, 
the  Special  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  K.  Dadzie  of 
Ghana,  held  seven  meetings  between  November  25,  1964,  and  De- 
cember 3,  1964.    The  Special  Committee  did  not  complete  its  report 
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to  the  General  Assembly  during  1964  and  will  continue  its  meetings 
in  January  1965. 

Pursuant  to  Part  B  of  the  resolution,  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee  submitted  a  report  dated  Jul}^  8,  1964,  to  the  37th  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  The  report  suggested  that  technical  assist- 
ance under  the  EPTA  could  be  given  in  specific  fields  of  international 
law  if  the  requests  for  assistance  were  related  to  economic,  social,  or 
administrative  development  of  the  country  requesting  the  assistance. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Secretary-General  inviting  com- 
ments of  member  states,  the  United  States  in  December  of  1964 
submitted  a  detailed  report  (which  supplemented  a  1963  report  on 
private  programs  in  this  sphere)  on  U.S.  governmental  and  private 
activities  in  the  field  of  technical  assistance  for  international  law 
training.  This  report  indicated  the  extensive  scope  of  existing  U.S. 
efforts  of  this  character. 

The  United  States  has  previously  suggested  that  a  U.N.  program 
in  this  field  should  concentrate  on  helping  to  meet  two  principal 
needs  of  developing  member  states:  the  need  for  trained  personnel 
of  professional  competence  in  international  law  to  advise  foreign 
ministries  and  to  cope  with  problems  of  international  law  and  inter- 
national transactions  generally,  and  the  need  for  improved  U.N. 
documentation  facilities.  The  United  States  had  also  emphasized 
that  a  U.N.  program  should  not  duplicate  or  compete  with  programs 
presently  being  carried  out  by  governments  or  by  private  organiza- 
tions and  institutions. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  BUDGET 

Before  recessing  on  December  30,  1964,  the  19th  General  Assem- 
bly authorized  the  Secretary-General,  pending  final  decisions  to  be 
taken  at  the  resumed  session  in  1965,  to  enter  into  commitments 
and  to  make  payments  during  1965,  subject  to  statutory  require- 
ments, at  levels  not  to  exceed  the  corresponding  commitments  and 
payments  for  1964.  Appropriations  authorized  for  1964  by  the  18th 
General  Assembly  in  1963  amounted  to  $101,327,600  for  the  U.N. 
regular  budget  and  $17,750,000  for  the  U.N  Emergency  Force 
(UNEF— see  page  287). 

The  Assembly  also  continued  arrangements  and  authorizations 
approved  for  1964  with  respect  to  unforeseen  and  extraordinary 
expenses  and  the  Working  Capital  Fimd. 

The  Secretary-General's  initial  budget  submission  for  1965 
amounted  to  $104.7  milhon,  with  the  General  Assembly's  U.N.  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  (ACABQ) 
recommending  expenditures  of  $103.0  million  and  an  assessment  level 
of  $94.1  miUion.  Taking  into  account  subsequent  budget  revisions 
and  1964  supplemental  needs,  the  budget  total  recommended  to  the 
Assembly  was  $110.5  milhon,  with  an  assessment  level  in  prospect  of 
about  $102  miUion. 


SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  BUDGETS 

The  1965  assessment  budgets  for  all  the  Specialized  Agencies  wiU 
total  about  $112.7  miUion,  an  increase  of  $13.5  milhon  over  1964. 
The  major  increases  as  shown  in  the  tabulation  below  are  to  be  foimd 
in  the  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO—  see  page  194),  the  World  Health 
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Organization  W  HO — see  page  202),  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization (ILO — see  page  lS9j,  the  International  Telecommmiication 
Union  riTU — see  page  210;,  and  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion (TV^IO — see  page  214). 


Specialized  Agencies  1964  1965 


Food  and  Agjiculture  Organizaiion  

§17. 

765. 

000 

S17,  765,  000 

Intemational  Civil  Ariatioii  Orgamzation  .... 

705. 

397 

4.  S80.  298 

Intemational  Labor  Orgarn'zatiQT;  

16. 

3SS. 

799 

18.  684  347 

Intergovemrri  enxal  ^Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 

612. 

120 

821.  700 

International  Telecommunication  Union  

3. 

625. 

953 

4.  278.  663 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Culmral 

000. 

000 

23.  988.  000 

303 

1,  074,  923 

140 

39.  396.  370 

World  Meteorological  Organization  

1. 

265. 

099 

1.  766,  245 

■""-♦7. 

^ll 

112.  655.  546 

The  major  factors  accounting  for  the  85.0  million  iacrease  lq  the 
budget  of  the  UXE5C0  are  programs  in  the  field  of  natm^al  sciences 
following  the  recommendations  of  the  1963  U.X.  Conference  on  the 
Application  of  Science  and  Technology  for  the  Benefit  of  Less  Devel- 
oped Areas;  additional  costs  for  education,  social  sciences,  culture  and 
c om m unic a tions  programs;  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
of  headquarters  bifildings;  and  increased  salaries  and  allowances  and 
other  expenses  due  to  increases  ia  prices. 

Of  the  S4.7  million  iacrease  in  the  budget  of  the  WHO,  approxi- 
mately 8600.000  is  attributable  to  normal  salary  increases  and 
about  SoOO.OOO  to  the  impending  move  into  the  new  headquarters 
bifilding.  The  major  increase  ia  the  WHO  budget  is  for  the  projects, 
fellowships,  and  seminars  in  health  education,  the  selection  and 
training  of  nurses  and  medical  teachers,  grant  assistance  to  teaching 
institutions,  and  the  provision  of  auxiliary  health  personnel  for  the 
promotion  of  health  in  remote  areas. 

Of  the  S2.3  million  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  ILO.  about  half 
is  for  costs  relating  to  the  purchase  of  a  headquarters  site  and  to 
increase  the  authorized  level  of  the  Working  Capital  Fund  to  an 
amount  commensurate  with  the  increased  budget  level.  Other  major 
elements  of  the  increase  are  normal  salary  increments,  an  increase 
of  39  positions,  program  expansion  fparticuLarly  rural  development, 
and  labor  and  social  assistance  projects;  and  higher  common  services 
including  rental  of  additional  premises,  expanding  and  reconditioning 
the  Kbrary  facihties.  and  expansion  of  the  pubhc  information  program. 

The  8700,000  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  ITU  is  primarily  due 
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to  the  costs  of  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  in  September-November 
1965. 

The  $500,000  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  WMO  is  mainly  attrib- 
utable to  the  adoption  of  a  special  operational  program  (with  a  3-year 
budget  of  $1,500,000)  to  pro^dde  assistance  to  member  governments 
around  the  world  in  carrying  out  the  World  Weather  Watch.  Under 
this  program  information  is  transmitted  from  satellites  to  selected 
centers  around  the  world,  where  it  is  studied  and  from  which  general 
analyses  and  forecasts  are  communicated  to  member  governments. 

ASSESSMENTS  (United  Nations  and  Specialized 
Agencies) 

The  U.S. -percentage  share  of  the  assessment  budgets  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  is  listed  below: 

1964  1965 
Percent  Percent 


United  Nations   32.  02      i  31.  91 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  .   32.  02  32.  02 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization   31.  80  31.  80 

International  Labor  Organization   25.  00  25.  00 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  .  14,  26  13.  78 

International  Telecommunication  Union   10.  01  9.  99 

United  Nations  Educational,    Scientific    and  Cultural 

Organization   30.  56  30.  00 

Universal  Postal  Union   4.  30  4.  30 

World  Health  Organization   31.  29  31.  29 

World  Meteorological  Organization   24.  01  23.  99 


^  Based  on  scale  recommended  by  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Contributions. 


UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force  fUNEFJ 

The  U.N.  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  (UNEF— see  page  72)  in  1964  was  $17,750,000.  Financ- 
ing of  the  UNEF  costs  in  1964,  as  voted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly, was  based  on  a  three-step  formula,  whereby  (1)  a  segment  of  the 
amount  authorized  was  assessed  against  all  U.N.  members  on  the 
regular  assessment  scale;  (2)  another  portion  was  met  by  assessments 
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on  economicallv  developed  countries  at  100  percent  of  theii  regular 
assessment  percentage  and  on  less  developed  countries  at  42.5  per- 
cent of  their  regular  percentage;  and  (3)  the  remaining  amotmt  was 
met  by  volimtary  contributions  from  18  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  contributed  a  total  of  86,536.761, 
of  which  S5,66-i.S56  was  assessed  and  SS71,915  was  a  voluntary 
contribution. 

United  Natims  Opration  in  the  Congo  (^UNOC) 

The  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo  (UXOC — see  page  34) 
was  phased  out  in  mLd-1964.  Dm^ing  the  period  January-June  1964 
Congo  operation  costs  were  based  on  the  same  thi^ee-step  formula  as 
that  for  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UXEF — see  page  287). 
The  costs  authorized  totaled  S15  million  plus  S3. 2  milhon  provided 
by  the  Congolese  Govei'nment.  The  United  States  contributed  a 
total  of  85,491,313,.  of  which  84,787,202  was  assessed  and  $704,111 
was  a  volimtary  contribution. 

United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  {UNFICYP) 

The  Security  Council  met  in  late  February  and  early  March  1964 
to  consider  the  threat  to  the  peace  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
created  by  the  intercommimal  fighting  in  Cyprus  (see  page  48). 
On  ^larch  4  it  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  which  authorized 
the  Secretary-General  to  accept  voluntary  financial  contributions 
for  the  support  of  a  United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  (UXFICYP). 
This  Force  was  subsequently  established  on  March  27,  1964. 

Subsequent  Security  Council  resolutions  adopted  in  Jime,  Sep- 
tember, and  December  1964  extended  the  mandate  of  the  U.X. 
peacekeeping  force. 

For  the  period  March  27-December  26,  1964,  the  Secretary- 
General  estimated  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  United  X'ations  for  the 
support  of  UXFICYP  at  815. S  million.  Against  this  requirement 
33  governments,  by  the  end  of  1964,  had  pledged  voluntary  financial 
contributions  totaling  816.0  milhon.  AdditionaUy  Canada,  Ii^eland,. 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  several  of  those  countries  contributing- 
civil  police  units  agreed  to  defray  most  of  the  costs  of  their  respective 
troop  and  pohce  contingents  while  Canada,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom^, 
and  the  United  States  provided  transport  to  and  from  Cyprus  of  all 
UXFICYP  troops  and  police  at  no  cost  to  the  United  Xations.  These 
contingents  and  transport  costs  were  not  included  in  the  $15.8  million 
estimate  covered  by  volimtary  financial  contributions. 
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During  1964  the  United  States  pledged  voluntary  cash  contribu- 
tions totaling  $6.6  million  and  also  provided  air  transport  for  the 
movement  of  UNFICYP  troops  and  equipment  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $996,000. 

VOLUNTARY  PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  major  U.N.  programs  are  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  member  states  rather  than  by  regular  assess- 
ments on  all  the  members.  Among  these  are  the  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA — see  page  118)  and  the  Special  Fund 
(see  page  118);  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA — see  page  72) ;  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF— see  page  157) ;  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR — see  page  1 53) ; 
and  United  Nations  Assistance  for  the  Congo  (see  page  35).  In  1964 
total  government  contributions  and  pledges  to  the  EPTA  and  the 
Special  Fund  were  $148  million— $56.5  milHoQ  for  the  EPTA  and 
$91.5  million  for  the  Special  Fund.  The  United  States  contributed  on 
on  a  matching  basis  40  percent  of  the  total  governmental  contributions 
to  these  programs.  In  1964  the  U.S.  contribution  amounted  to 
$59  milHon,  including  $22.5  million  for  the  EPTA  and  $36.5  million 
for  the  Special  Fund. 

During  1964  government  contributions  to  the  UNICEF  totaled 
$29.5  million,  of  which  about  $12  million  (40  percent)  came  from  the 
United  States.  Estimated  governmental  contributions  to  the 
UNRWA  amounted  to  about  $34.3  miUion  of  its  $36.9  miUion  budget 
in  1964.  (The  budget  shortfall  in  most  years  is  largely  covered  by 
nongovernmental  contributions.)  Governmental  contributions  in- 
cluded $24.7  million  (70  percent  of  the  total)  pledged  by  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  cash  and  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
The  1964  contribution  from  the  United  States  to  the  UNHCR  was 
$700,000,  the  U.S.  pledge  having  been  Hmited  to  33%  percent  of  total 
governmental  contributions.  Aside  from  governmental  contribu- 
tions, private  donations  augmented  considerably  the  income  of  these 
three  voluntary  programs. 

The  United  Nations,  in  cooperation  with  the  Specialized  Agencies, 
has  been  conducting  a  nation-building  program  of  technical  assistance 
in  the  Congo.  Until  the  end  of  1962,  the  program  was  financed  entirely 
by  voluntary  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo, 
In  1963  and  1964  some  of  the  costs  were  financed  by  the  EPTA,  the 
regular  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  some  of  the  Specialized 
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Agencies,  and  the  Special  Fund.  A  major  part  of  this  program  still 
remains  outside  the  scope  of  customary  U.N.  som'ces  of  financing. 
A  number  of  projects  are  being  supported  by  a  project  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  and  others  are  financed  from  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  Congo  Fimd.  Moreover,  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment itself  has  furnished  a  considerable  part  of  the  financial  require- 
ments, in  both  foreign  exchange  and  local  currency  costs.  In  1964 
the  technical  and  operational  assistance  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Congo  amounted  to  $14.2  million  and  was  financed  by: 

(1)  $2.8  million  under  various  U.N.  programs  of  technical  cooperation; 

(2)  $4.1  million  by  funds-in-trust  provided  by  the  Government  of  the 
Congo;  (3)  a  $5  million  U.S.  contribution,  of  which  $4  million  is 
designated  for  certain  essential  projects;  and  (4)  $2.3  million  obtained 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  other  interested  governments, 
including  $.5  million  earmarked  for  certain  essential  projects. 

From  the  time  the  Congo  gained  its  independence  in  July  1960 
until  June  1964,  U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  Congo,  both  bilateral  and 
through  the  United  Nations,  has  amounted  to  $229.7  million.  The 
bulk  of  U.S.  aid  has  been  provided  in  the  form  of  commodity  imports 
financed  from  the  Agency  for  International  Development  appropria- 
tions and  surplus  foods  supplied  under  the  Public  Law  480  Food  for 
Peace  Program.  During  fiscal  year  1964,  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Congo 
consisted  of  $1.17  million  in  development  grants,  $20  million  in 
commodity  imports  financing,  $21.8  million  of  surplus  foods,  and  $5 
million  contributed  for  U.N.  technical  assistance  in  the  Congo. 
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The  United  Nations 


The  General  Assembly 


The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  principal  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  on  which  all  115  members  are  represented.  These  are  listed 
below : 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Albania 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Algeria 

Haiti 

Panama 

Argentina 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Australia 

Hungary 

Peru 

Austria 

Iceland 

Philippines 

Belgium 

India 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Iran 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Burma 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Burundi 

Israel 

Senegal 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Italy 

Sierra  Leone 

Cambodia 

Ivory  Coast 

Somali  Republic 

Cameroon 

Jamaica 

South  Africa 

Canada 

Japan 

Spain 

Central  African  Republic 

Jordan 

Sudan 

Ceylon 

Kenya 

Sweden 

Chad 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Chile 

Laos 

Tanzania 

China 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Colombia 

Liberia 

Togo 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Libya 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Luxembourg 

Tunisia 

Costa  Rica 

Malagasy  Republic 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Malawi 

Uganda 

C^^rus 

Malaysia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Mali 

U.S.S.R. 

Dahomey 

Malta 

United  Arab  Republic 

Denmark 

Mauritania 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Mongolia 

L^pper  Volta 

El  Salvador 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

Ethiopia 

Nepal 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Netherlands 

Y  emen 

France 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Gabon 

Nicaragua 

Zambia 

Ghana 

Niger 

Greece 

Nigeria 
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The  19th  regular  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  convened 
on  December  1,  1964,  and  recessed  on  December  30,  1964,  until 
January  18,  1965.  Alex  Quaison-Sackey  (Ghana)  was  chosen  as 
President  of  the  19th  Assembly.  No  other  officers  of  the  Assembly 
were  named. 
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The  Security  Council  consists  of  11  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
five  of  which — China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States — have  permanent  status.  The  remaining  six  are 
elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  taking  into  account 
article  23  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  the  effect  that  ''due  regard"  shall  be 
paid  to  the  contribution  of  members  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  equitable  geographic  distribution.  The  nonpermanent 
members  are  not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 

The  membership  is  as  follows: 


Nonpermanent  members 

Permanent  members 

Term  expired  Dec.  31, 
1964 

Term  expires  Dec,  31, 
1965 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1966 

China 
France 
U.S.S.R. 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 

Brazil 

Morocco 

Norway 

Bolivia 
Malaysia  ^ 
Ivory  Coast 

Uruguay 
Jordan  ^ 
Netherlands 

1  Malaysia  serves  pursuant  to  an  18th  General  Assembly  understanding  that  it 
would  succeed  Czechoslovakia  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  (1965)  to  which  the 
latter  had  been  elected  in  1963. 

2  Jordan  serves  on  the  understanding  that  it  will  occupy  the  seat  in  question  for 
the  first  year  (1965)  and  that  Mali  will  occupy  the  seat  for  the  second  year  (1966) 
unless  the  Charter  amendment  enlarging  the  Security  Council  becomes  effective 
in  the  course  of  1965  in  which  case  both  Jordan  and  Mali  will  serve  full  terms. 


774-796— && — —21 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  composed  of  1  representative 
each  from  18  member  states,  6  countries  being  elected  each  year  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  serve  for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  Council  is 
€omposed  of  representatives  of  the  following  countries: 


Term  expired  Dec.  31, 
1964 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1965 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1966 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1967 

Australia 

Argentina 

Algeria 

Canada 

Colombia 

Austria 

Chile 

Gabon 

India 

Czechoslovakia 

Ecuador 

Pakistan 

Senegal 

Japan 

France 

Peru 

United  States 

U.S.S.R. 

Iraq 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 

United  Kingdom 

Luxembourg 

United  States 

There  was  one  session  of  the  Council  in  1964.^  The  37th  session 
was  convened  at  the  European  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Geneva  on  July  13  and  recessed  on  August  15,  1964.  The  Council 
elected  Sir  Ronald  Walker  (Australia)  President  and  Ambassador 
Akira  Matsui  (Japan)  and  Ambassador  Abdelkader  Chanderli 
(Algeria)  First  and  Second  Vice  Presidents,  respectively,  for  1964. 

On  a  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly,  pending  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendments  of  the  Charter  enlarging  the  ECOSOC,  the 
Council  decided  to  enlarge  by  nine  members  its  sessional  committees 
(i.e.,  the  economic,  social,  and  coordination  committees,  which  meet 
simultaneously  with  the  Coimcil).  The  following  countries  were 
elected  for  1964:  Cameroon,  Ghana,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy,  Malaysian 
Republic,  Mexico,  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Tanzania. 


1  Although  the  Council  usually  holds  a  resumed  session  in  December,  due  to 
the  General  Assembly  situation,  this  resumed  part  will  not  be  held  until  March 
1965. 
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The  Trusteeship  Council  consists  of  all  U.N.  members  administering 
trust  territories,  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  not 
administering  trust  territories,  and  as  many  other  elected  U.N.  mem- 
bers not  administering  trust  territories  as  are  required  to  insure  that 
the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Council  is  equally  divided  between 
nations  that  administer  trust  territories  and  those  that  do  not.  The 
elected  members  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  1964  the  Council  comprised  8  members. 

Members  Administering  Trust  Territories 

Australia  United  Kingdom  United  States 

New  Zealand 

Permanent  Members  of  Security  Council  Not  Administering  Trust  Territories 

China  France  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 

Members  Elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
Liberia  (through  1965) 
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The  International  Court  of  Justice  (ICJ) 


Seat  of  the  Court:  The  Hague 
President:  Sir  Percy  Spender 
Registrar:  M.  J.  Gamier- Coignet  (France) 


]VIeniD6rs 

Country 

Term 
expires 

U  A  R 

1  Qfi7 

Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  

United  Kingdom  

1973 

Isaac  Forster  

Senegal  

1973 

Andre  Gros  

France   

1973 

P.  C.  Jessup  

United  States  

1970 

Sir  M.  Zafrulla  Khan  

1973 

V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  

1967 

V.  M.  Koretsky  

U.S.S.R  

1970 

G.  Morelli  

Italy  

1970 

Mexico  

1973 

J.  L.  Bustamante  y  Rivero  .... 

Peru  

1970 

Sir  Percy  Spender  

Australia  

1967 

Greece  

1967 

1970 

B.  Winiarski  

Poland  

1967 

I 

! 

APPENDIX  I 

The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 

The  Secretariat  under  article  7  of  the  Charter  is  a  principal  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Secretary-General,  U  Thant  of  Bui-ma,  is 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organization.  The  Secretary- 
General  and  his  staff  provide  services  for  the  other  principal  organs. 
There  were,  as  of  December  31,  1964,  about  6,000  employees  on  the 
staff  of  the  Secretariat.  The  functions  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
the  Secretariat  are  described  in  general  terms  in  chapter  XV  of  the 
Charter. 

The  Secretariat  serves  as  executive  agent  for  the  other  U.N.  organs 
such  as  ECOSOC,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  In  connection  with 
Security  Council  affairs,  for  example,  the  Secretary-General  played  a 
key  role  in  the  Middle  Eastern  complex  of  problems,  both  as  the 
coordinator  of  U.N.  agencies  and  as  negotiator  among  the  parties 
involved.  The  Secretariat  provides  services  and  expert  staffs  for  the 
field  missions,  such  as  those  in  Korea  and  India-Pakistan  and  for  the 
Trusteeship  Council's  missions  to  trust  territories.  The  Secretariat 
also  prepares  studies  and  background  material  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  several  organs  and  their  subsidiary  bodies. 

Another  important  task  of  the  Secretariat  is  that  of  servicing  meet- 
ings of  the  U.N.  Councils  and  their  subsidiary  bodies.  This  includes 
making  physical  arrangements,  translating,  interpreting,  preparing 
minutes  and  documentation,  publishing  official  records,  and  advising 
chairmen  on  precedents  and  parliamentary  procedures. 

A  third  responsibility  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  development  of 
arrangements  with  the  Specialized  Agencies  for  the  coordination  of 
programs  and  administrative  and  financial  practices.  Finally,  the 
Secretariat  is  responsible  for  supplying  information  to  the  world  on 
the  purposes  and  daily  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Organisation 


As  of  December  31,  1964,  the  top  U.N.  Secretariat  officials  were  as 
follows : 

Secretary- General  U  Thant  (Burma) 

Under  Secretaries: 

General  Assembly  Affairs  and  Chef  de 

Cabinet  C.  V.  Narasimhan  (India)  ^ 

Special  Political  Affairs  Ralph  J.  Bunche  (U.S.)  ^ 

Special  Political  Affairs  Dragoslav  Protitch  (Yugoslavia)  ^ 

Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs  .   .  Vladimir  P.  Suslov  (U.S.S.R.)  ^ 

Economic  and  Social  Affairs  Philippe  de  Seynes  (France)  ^ 

Trusteeship  and    Non-Self- Governing 

Territories  Godfrey  K.  J.  Amachree  (Nigeria)  ^■ 

Legal  Counsel  Constantine  A.  Stavropoulos  (Greece) 

Controller  Bruce  Turner  (New  Zealand) 

Director  of  Personnel  Sir  Alexander  MacFarquhar  (U.K.) 

Director  of  General  Services  David  B.  Vaughan  (U.S.) 

Office  of  Conference  Services  Jiri  Nosek  (Czechoslovakia)  ^ 

Office  of  Public  Information  Hernane  Tavares  de  Sa  (Brazil)  ^ 

Secretary  General  of  U.N.  Conference  on 

Trade  and  Development  Raul  Prebisch  (Argentina) 

Commissioner  for  Technical  Assistance  .   .  Victor  Hoo  (China) 

Director,  European  Office  at  Geneva    .   .  Pier  Pasquale  Spinelli  (Italy)  ^ 

Commissioner  for  Industrial  Develop- 
ment  Ibrahim  i^bdel- Rahman  (U.A.R.) 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe  (ECE)  Vladimir  Velebit  (Yugoslavia) 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE)  U  Nyun  (Burma) 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Latin  America  (ECLA)  ....  Jose  A.  Mayobre  (Venezuela) 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Africa  (EC A)  Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner  (Ghana) 

Registrar,  International  Court  of  Justice  .  M.  J.  Garnier-Coignet  (France) 
The  following  officials  of  Special  U.N.  Voluntary  Programs  have  special  status  and 
receive  the  salary  and  allowances  of  Under  Secretaries: 

Managing  Director,  Special  Fund  ....  Paul  G.  Hoffman  (U.S.) 

Associate    Managing    Director,  Special 

Fund  Roberto  Heurtematte  (Panama) 

Executive  Chairman,  Technical  Assistance 

Board  David  Owen  (U.K.) 

High      Commissioner      for  Refugees 

(UNHCR)  Felix  Schnyder  (Switzerland) 

Director,  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  .  .  Maurice  Pate  (U.S.) 

Director,  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 

(UNRWA)  Laurence  H.  Michelmore  (U.S.) 

1  Principal  advisers  to  the  Secretary- General. 

2  To  be  succeeded  by  Jose  Rolz-Bennett  (Guatemala)  effective  Jan.  1,  1965, 

3  Also  serves  as  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary- General  in  Amman, 
Jordan. 
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Standing  Committees  of  the  General  Assembly 

There  are  two  standing  committees  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Each  consists  of  experts  appointed  in  their  individual  capacities  for  a 
3-year  term. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 
examines  the  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  and  advises  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 
on  the  General  Assembly.  As  of  December  31,  1964,  the  12  members 
were  Mohamed  Abdel  Maged  Ahmed  (Sudan),  Jan  P.  Bannier  (Neth- 
erlands), Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr.  (U.S.),  Raouf  Boudjakdji  (Algeria), 
Andre  Ganem  (France),  James  Gibson  (U.K.),  Alfonso  Grez  (Chile), 
Raul  A.  Quijano  (Argentina),  E.  Olu  Sanu  (Nigeria),  Dragos  Ser- 
banescu  (Rumania),  Agha  Shahi  (Pakistan),  and  V.  F.  Ulanchev 
(U.S.S.R.). 

The  Committee  on  Contributions  consists  of  10  members  who  advise 
the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  apportionment  of  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  among  members.  The  members  as  of  December 
31,  1964,  were  Raymond  T.  Bowman  (U.S.),  B.  N.  Chakravarty 
(India),  T.  W.  Cutts  (Australia),  Jorge  Pablo  Fernandini  (Peru), 
James  Gibson  (U.K.),  F.  Nouredin  Kia  (Iran),  D.  Silveira  da  Mota 
(Brazil),  Stanislaw  Raczkowski  (Poland),  V.  G.  Solodovnikov 
(U.S.S.R.),  and  Maurice  Viaud  (France). 


Subsidiary  and  Ad  Hoc  Bodies  of  the  General  Assembly 

UNITED  NATIONS  SCIENTIFIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (UNSAC) 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  9th  session  (1954)  established  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  to  assist 
the  Secretary-General  in  preparing  for  the  first  international  con- 
ference on  this  subject  held  in  Geneva  in  1955.  By  direction  of  the 
10th  General  Assembly  the  Committee  performed  the  same  function 
with  respect  to  the  second  such  conference  held  in  Geneva  in  1958. 
At  its  13th  session  (1958) ,  the  General  Assembly  decided  that  the  Com- 
mittee, under  its  present  name  United  Nations  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee,  should  continue  in  existence  ^'To  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary-General  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  with  which  the  United  Nations  might  be  concerned." 

The  Committee  has  seven  members — Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India^ 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
ATOMIC  RADIATION  (UNSCEAR) 

At  its  10th  session  (1955)  the  General  Assembly  established  the  U.N. 
Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  (UNSCEAR) 
to  study  and  report  on  ionizing  radiation  and  its  effects  upon  man 
and  his  environment.  The  Committee  has  15  members — ^Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  OUTER  SPACE 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  14th  session  in  1959  established  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
created  the  year  before.  The  Committee  consisted  of  24  member 
states.  In  1961  the  16th  General  Assembly  expanded  the  membership 
to  28  states.  The  Committee  considers  scientific  and  technical  as  well 
as  legal  matters  pertaining  to  international  space  cooperation  and 
presents  reports  with  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly. 
In  1962  the  Committee  established  a  Scientific  and  Technical  Sub- 
committee and  a  Legal  Subcommittee.  In  1964  the  Legal  Sub- 
committee met  in  Geneva  from  March  9  through  26,  and  again  in 
New  York  from  October  5  through  23;  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Subcommittee  met  in  Geneva  from  May  22  through  June  5.  The  full 
Committee  met  in  New  York  from  October  26  through  November  6. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 


Albania 

France 

Poland 

Argentina 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Australia 

India 

Sierra  Leone 

Austria 

Iran 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Italy 

U.S.S.R. 

Brazil 

Japan 

United  Arab  Republic 

Bulgaria 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico 

United  States 

Chad 

Mongolia 

Czechoslovakia 

Morocco 
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THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SITUATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  DECLARATION  ON  THE  GRANTING 
OF  INDEPENDENCE  TO  COLONIAL  COUNTRIES  AND  PEOPLES  (SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  OF  24) 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  16th  session  (1961)  established  a 
Special  Committee  of  17  members  to  ''examine  the  application  of  the 
Declaration  (on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples),  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  on  the 
progress  and  extent  of  the  implementation  of  the  Declaration,  and  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventeenth  session."  The 
17th  General  Assembly  (1962)  enlarged  the  Committee  by  7  new 
members  and  invited  it  ''to  continue  to  seek  the  most  suitable  ways 
and  means  for  the  speedy  and  total  application  of  the  Declaration  to 
all  territories  which  have  not  yet  attained  independence.  .  .  The 
18th  and  19th  General  Assemblies,  1963  and  1964,  respectively, 
also  continued  the  Special  Committee.  The  19th  General  Assembly 
did  so  by  noting  under  the  consensus  procedure  the  General  Assembly 
President's  statement  that  those  bodies  having  continuing  responsi- 
bilities, such  as  the  Special  Committee  of  24,  should  continue  their 
work. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 

Australia  Iraq  ^  Tanzania 

Bulgaria  ^  Italy  Tunisia 

Cambodia  Ivory  Coast  ^  U.S.S.R. 

Chile  1  Malagasy  Republic  United  Kingdom 

Denmark  i  Mali  United  States 

Ethiopia  Poland  Uruguay 

India  Sierra  Leone  ^  Venezuela 

Iran  ^  Syria  Yugoslavia 


TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CON- 
FERENCE ON  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  establishment  of  the  Trade  and  Development  Board  as  a 
continuing  organ  of  the  Conference,  held  in  Geneva  in  1964,  was 
proposed  in  Annex  A.V.I  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  and  was  approved  under  the 
consensus  procedure  by  the  19th  General  Assembly  on  December 
30,  1964.    The  Trade  and  Development  Board  consists  of  55  members 


1  Members  appointed  in  1963.  Others  listed  were  also  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  17  in  1962. 
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to  be  elected  at  each  regular  session  of  the  Conference.  CiuTent 
members  of  the  Boai'd  are: 


Afghanistan 

France 

Xew  Zealand 

ArgeiiTina 

Germanvj  Federal 

Nigeria 

Australia 

Republic  of 

Xor-^vay 

Austria 

Ghana 

Pakistan 

Belgium 

Guinea 

Philippines 

Boli\ia 

Honduras 

Poland 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

India 

Spain 

Cameroon 

Indonesia 

Sweden 

Canada 

Iran 

Switzerland 

Ceylon 

Iraq 

Tanzania 

Chile 

Italy 

Turkev 

Congo  (Leopold \ille) 

Japan 

r.s.s.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dahomey 

Malagasv  Republic 

I'nited  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Z^Iah 

United  States 

Ecuador 

^Mexico 

L'ruguay 

El  Salvador 

Morocco 

Yugoslavia 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

L-XITED  XATIOXS  HIGH  COMMISSIOXER  FOR  REFUGEES  (UTN^HCR) 

H'.:''-.  Co'\-\:ss:on;  -  for  Rr;f:^Ctts:  Felix  Schnyder,  Sicitzerland 
196^  C':'.:;':-:v:.7ri;  Miss  A.  F.  IF.  Lun^ingh  Meijer,  Nefnerlands 

General  Assembly  Resolution  1166  (XII^  authorized,  and  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Resolution  672  (XXA")  estabhshed.  an  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Program  of  the  United  Xations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Economic  and  Social  Coimch  Resolution  965  B  (XXXVI reconfirmed 
the  existing  25  members  of  the  Committee  and  recommended  that 
the  General  Assembly  enlarge  the  Committee  by  5  additional  members. 
General  Assembly  Resolution  195S  (XAHI)  endorsed  this  recom- 
mendation. The  Executive  Committee  held  its  11th  and  12th  sessions 
at  Geneva  from  May  IS  to  25.  1964.  and  from  October  22  to  October 
30.  1964.  in  Rome.  Italy.  A  second  special  session  was  held  at 
Geneva  from  January  2S  to  29.  1964. 

The  following  cotmtries  are  members  of  the  Executive  Committee: 


Algeria 

Germany,  Federal 

Nigeria 

Australia 

Republic  of 

Norway 

Austria 

Greece 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Holy  See 

Switzerland 

Brazil 

Iran 

Tanzania 

Canada 

Israel 

Tunisia 

China 

Italy 

Turkey 

Colombia 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Malagasy  Republic 

United  States 

Urance 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Yu2'osla\ia 
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THE  U.N.  STAFF  PENSION  COMMITTEE 

This  Committee  represents  the  United  Nations  on  the  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Board  and  administers,  in  respect  of  U.N.  employees,  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  Board  relating  to  admission  of  participants 
and  granting  of  benefits.  As  of  December  31,  1964,  it  was  composed 
of  three  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary- General,  and  three  elected  by  the  partici- 
pants. The  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are  Rigoberto 
Torres  Astorga  (Chile),  Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr.  (U.S.),  and  James 
Gibson  (U.K.).  The  alternates  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are 
Brendan  T.  Nolan  (Ireland),  Nathan  Quao  (Ghana),  and  Shilendra 
K.  Singh  (India).  Members  appointed  by  the  Secretary- General 
are  Bruce  Turner  (New  Zealand),  David  Vaughan  (U.S.),  and  Sir 
Alexander  MacFarquhar  (U.K.). 

THE  INVESTMENTS  COMMITTEE 

This  Committee  advises  the  Secretary- General  concerning  the  in- 
vestment of  the  assets  of  the  Pension  Fund  and  other  funds  as  appro- 
priate. As  of  December  31,  1964,  it  was  composed  of  Eugene  Black 
(U.S.),  R.  McAQister  Lloyd  (U.S.),  George  A.  Murphy  (U.S.),  Roger  de 
CandoUe  (Switzerland),  B.  K.  Nehru  (India),  and  Jacques  Rueff 
(France) . 

THE  BOARD  OF  AUDITORS 

This  Board  audits  the  accounts  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  and  such  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  as 
may  request  its  services.  As  of  December  31,  1964,  it  was  composed 
of  three  members,  as  follows:  Auditor- General  of  Colombia,  Audi- 
tor-General of  Netherlands,  and  Auditor- General  of  Pakistan. 

THE  U.  N.  ADMINISTRATIVE  TRIBUNAL 

This  body,  composed  of  seven  members,  hears  and  passes  judgment 
upon  applications  alleging  nonobservance  of  contracts  of  employ- 
ment or  terms  of  appointment  of  staff  members  of  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations.  As  of  December  31,  1964,  the  seven  members, 
only  three  of  whom  sit  in  a  particular  case,  were  James  W.  Barco 
(U.S.),  Mme.  Paul  Bastid  (France),  Lord  Cook  (U.K.),  Hector  Gros 
Espiell  (Uruguay),  Louis  Ignacio-Pinto  (Dahomey),  Bror  Arvid 
Sture  Petren  (Sweden),  and  R.  Venkataraman  (India). 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW  COMMISSION 

Chairman:  Roberto  Ago 

Roberto  Ago   Italy 

Gilberto  Amado   Brazil 

Milan  Bartos   Yugoslavia 

Herbert  W.  Briggs  .  •     .   .   .  United  States 

Marcel  Cadieux   Canada 

Erik  Castren   Finland 

Abdullah  El-Erian   United  Arab  Republic 

Taslim  O.  Elias   Nigeria 

Eduardo  Jimenez  de  Arechaga   Uruguay 

Victor  Kanga   Cameroon 

Manfred  Lachs   Poland 

Liu  Chieh   China 

Antonia  De  Luna   Spain 

Radhabinod  Pal   India 

Angel  M.  Paredes   Ecuador 

Obed  Pessou   Dahomey 

Paul  Reuter   France 

Shabtai  Rosenne   Israel 

Jose  Maria  Ruda   Argentina 

Abdul  Hakim  Tabibi   Afghanistan 

Senjin  Tsuruoka   Japan 

Grigory  I.  Tunkin   U.S.S.R. 

Alfred  Verdross   Austria 

Sir  Humphrey  Waldock   United  Kingdom 

Mustafa  Kamil  Yasseen   Iraq 

The  International  Law  Commission  held  its  16th  session  at  Geneva 
from  May  11  to  July  24,  1964. 
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Economic  and  Social  Council 


Standing  Committees  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

technical  assistance  committee  (TAC) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  when  it  established  the  U.N. 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA)  August  15,  1949, 
established  a  standing  Technical  Assistance  Committee  (TAC)  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Council.  At  the  23d  session  of  the  Council 
the  membership  was  increased  to  24  by  the  addition  of  6  members  to 
be  elected  from  among  the  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  or 
members  of  the  Specialized  Agencies.  At  the  resumed  part  of  the  32d 
session  of  the  Council  the  membership  increased  to  30.  The  function 
of  the  TAC  is  to  review  regularly  the  EPTA  program  and  to  approve 
the  overall  program  for  the  following  year,  to  authorize  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  the  participating  organizations,  and  to  make  for  the 
Council  critical  examinations  of  activities  undertaken  and  results 
achieved  under  the  expanded  program. 

196Ii.  Chairman:  Friedrich  A.  Kolb,  Austria 
Membership  in  1964 

(See  ECOSOC  membership) 
Elected  members  Expiration  date 

Brazil   December  31,  1964 

Denmark   December  31,  1964 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of   December  31,  1964 

Nigeria   December  31,  1964 

Poland   December  31,  1964 

United  Arab  Republic   December  31,  1964 

Afghanistan   December  31,  1965 

Canada^   December  31,  1965 

China   December  31,  1965 

Italy   December  31,  1965 

Jordan   December  31,  1965 

Sweden   December  31,  1965 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  be  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1965,  through 
December  31,  1966: 

Brazil  Nigeria  Switzerland 

Denmark  Poland  United  Arab  Republic 

The  Committee  met  before  the  37th  session  of  ECOSOC,  June  22  to 
July  3,  1964,  at  Vienna,  Austria,  and  November  23-27,  1964,  at 
New  York. 


1  Canada  was  elected  to  ECOSOC.  New  Zealand  was  thereafter  elected  to  fill 
out  Canada's  unexpired  elected  term. 
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COMMITTEE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  (CID) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  29th  session  established  a 
standing  committee,  Committee  for  Industrial  Development.  The 
Committee  advises  ECOSOC  in  matters  related  to  the  acceleration  by 
less  industrialized  countries  of  theii'  industrial  development.  The 
Committee  is  composed  of  all  members  of  ECOSOC  together  with  an 
additional  12  members  elected  from  among  states  members  of  the 
United  Xations  or  members  of  the  Specialized  Agencies. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

1964  Chainnan:  Hortencio  J.  Brillantes,  Philippines 
{See  ECOSOC  membership) 
Elected  members  Expiration  date 

^lalagasy  Republic   December  31,  1964'- 

^lexico   December  31,  1964 

Tunisia   December  31,  196-i 

L'nited  Arab  Republic   December  31,  1964 

Brazil   December  31,  1965 

Cameroon   December  31,  1965 

Central  African  Republic   December  31,  1965 

Sweden   December  31,  1965 

Germany   December  31.  1966 

Pakistan^   December  31,1966 

Philippines    December  31,  1966 

Poland   December  31,  1966 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  be  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1965,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1967: 

Greece  2vIexico  ^Morocco 

Kuwait 

The  Committee  held  its  fom^th  meeting:  March  2-19,  1964,  at  Xew 
York. 


COMmTTEE  ON  HOUSING,  BUILDING,  AND  PLANNING 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  34th  session  estabhshed  a 
Comrnittee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Plannmg.  The  Committee 
is  to  make  recommendations  on  such  matters  dealing  with  housing 
and  related  community  facihties.  and  physical  planning,  as:  financing 
of  home  construction  and  ownership,  provision  of  land  for  homes  and. 
community  facilities  at  reasonable  costs,  designs  suitable  for  low-cost 
housing  in  different  climates  and  cultures,  improved  building  ma- 


1  Pakistan  was  elected  to  ECOSOC. 
Pakistan's  unexpired  elected  term. 


Turkey  was  thereafter  elected  to  fill  out  > 
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terials  and  their  better  use,  and  ways  of  promoting  acceptance  and 
adoption  of  efficient  organizational  and  building  techniques. 
The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 

1964-  Chairman:  Shafik  Hammad  El  Sadr,  United  Arab  Republic 


Elected  members  Expiration  date 

Argentina  December  31,  1964 

France  December  31,  1964 

Greece  December  31,  1964 

Italy  December  31,  1964 

Rumania  December  31,  1964 

Tanzania  December  31,  1964 

United  Arab  Republic   December  31,  1964 

Colombia  December  31,  1965 

Iran  December  31,  1965 

Israel  December  31,  1965 

Japan  December  31,  1965 

Malagasy  Republic  December  31,  1965 

Nigeria  December  31,  1965 

United  States  December  31,  1965 

Canada  December  31,  1966 

Chile  December  31,  1966 

Denmark  December  31,  1966 

Indonesia  December  31,  1966 

U.S.S.R  December  31,  1966 

United  Kingdom  .  December  31,  1966 

United  States  December  31,  1966 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 

and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  to  serve  for  the 
period  January  1,  1965,  through  December  31,  1967: 

France  Lebanon  United  Arab  Republic 

Ghana  Rumania  Uruguay 

Italy 


The  Committee  held  its  second  session  at  New  York  from  January 
22  to  February  4,  1964. 

ECOSOC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO  DEVELOPMENT 

1964  Chairman:  Eni  Njoku,  Nigeria 

ByKesolution980A  (XXXVI)  of  August  1, 1933,  ECOSOC  provided  for 
the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  to  be  composed  of  individuals 
appointed  by  it  on  the  nomination  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  to 
review  and  recommend  measures  for  the  practical  application  of 
science  and  technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world.    The  Committee,  as  formally  constituted  by  ECOSOC 
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during  its  resumed  36th  session  which  convened  December  1963, 
consists  of  the  following  IS  members: 

Svend  Aage  Andersen   Denmark 

Pierre  Victor  Auger   France 

Mamadoii  Aw   !Mali 

Xicolae  Cemescii   Rumania 

Carlos  Chagas   Brazil 

Josef  Charvat   Czechoslovakia 

Abba  Eban   Israel 

Francisco  Garcia  Olano   Argentina 

German  Mikliailo\-ich  Gvisliiani   U.S.S.R. 

Salah  El-Din  Hedayat   United  Arab  Republic 

Kankuro  Kaneshige   Japan 

Eni  Xjoku   Xigeria 

Oliverio  Phillips-AIiclielsen   Colombia 

Abdus  Salam   Pakistan 

Maneklal  Sankalchand  Thacker   India 

Sir  Ronald  Walker   Australia 

CarroU  L.  Wilson   United  States 

Sir  Xorman  Wright   United  Kingdom 

The  Committee  held  its  first  and  second  sessions  at  Xew  York 

from  February  25  to  March  6.  1964.  and  from  November  2  to  13, 
1964. 


L-NITED  NATIOXS/FAO  INTERGOVERXxMENTAL  COxMMITTEE 

1964-  Chairman:  Ahdelhadi  Sbihi,  Morocco 

By  a  resolution  of  the  11th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference  and 
U.X.  General  Assembly  Resolution  1714  (XVI)  in  1962.  there  was 
established  a  World  Food  Program  to  facilitate  the  best  possible  use 
of  food  siupluses  for  the  economic  development  of  the  less  developed 
coimtries  and  to  make  recommendations  on  procediu-es  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  multilateral  utilization  of  sm'plus  food.  There  was 
also  established  by  these  two  resolutions  a  United  Xations/FAO 
Intergovernmental  Committee  of  20  states  members  of  the  United 
Xations  and  members  of  the  FAO  to  provide  giudance  on  poHcy, 
administration,  and  operations  of  a  joint  administrative  imit.  Ten 
members  were  to  be  elected  by  the  U.X.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  10  by  the  FAO  Cotmcil.  At  the  request  of  the  FAO  Council, 
the  12th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference,  Xovember  1963,  and  General 
Assembly  Resolution  1914  (XVIII),  December  1963,  enlarged  the 
Conmiittee  to  24  members.  2  to  be  elected  by  the  FAO  and  2  to  be 
elected  by  the  United  Xations. 
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The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  FAO: 

Countries  elected  by  FAO 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Canada 
France 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 
Ghana 
India 
Indonesia 
Netherlands 
Philippines 

United  Arab  Republic 
United  States 


Countries  elected  by  ECOSOO 
Australia 
Colombia 
Denmark 
Jamaica 
Morocco 
New  Zealand 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Thailand 
United  Kingdom 
Uruguay- 
Yugoslavia 


The  Intergovernmental  Committee  held  its  5th  session  July  6-10, 
1964,  in  Geneva,  and  its  6th  session  December  7-11,  1964,  in  Kome, 
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Functional  Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 


COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

1964  Chairman:  Enrique  Ponce  y  Carho,  Ecuador 


Expiration  date 

El  Salvador  ^uv^y.   December  31,  1964 

France  .  ..  ,>:  -wrjl/f   December  31,  1964 

India  /  j  ^iiiZ   December  31,  1964 

Lebanon   December  31,  1964 

Philippines   December  31,  1964 

Turkey   December  31,  1964 

U.S.S.R    December  31,  1964 

Canada   December  31,  1965 

Chile  •  •  • December  31,  1965 

Denmark    December  31,  1965 

Ecuador   December  31,  1965 

Liberia   December  31,  1965 

Ukrainian  S.S.R   December  31,  1965 

United  States   December  31,  1965 

Austria   December  31,  1966 

Costa  Rica   December  31,  1966 

Dahomey   December  31,  1966 

Italy   December  31,  1966 

Netherlands   December  31,  1966 

Poland   December  31,  1966 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1966 


In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1,  1965,  through 
December  31,  1967: 

France  Israel  Philippines 

India  Jamaica  U.S.S.R. 

Iraq 

The  Commission  held  its  20th  session  at  New  York  from  February 
13  to  March  13,  1964. 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  TRADE  (CICT) 


1963  Chairman:  Octavia  A.  Dias  Carneiro,  Brazil 

Expiration  date 


1964 

1964 

1964 

  ..  .   .   December  31, 

1964 

1964 

Mali  

.   .   .   .               .   .   December  31, 

1964 

1964 

1965 

1965 

Rumania                                   .  .  . 

 December  31, 

1965 

Thailand  

.........   December  31, 

1965 

U.S.S.R  

.......   .   .   .    December  31, 

1965 

.........    December  31, 

1965 

Uruguay  

  .   December  31, 

1965 

1966 

Ivory  Coast  

1966 

1966 

1966 

Pakistan  

.   ....   .  .      .   December  31, 

1966 

United  States  

 December  31, 

1966 

 December  31, 

1966 

The  Commission  did  not  meet  in  1964. 
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COMMISSION  ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 


1964  Chairman:  J.  F.  Mabileau,  France  (reelected) 

Expiration  date 


1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

TJ.S.S.R  

1966 

United  Kingdom  

1966 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  be  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1965, 
through  December  31,  1967: 

Argentina  Peru  United  States 

Canada  Switzerland  Yugoslavia 

France 

The  Commission  held  its  19th  session  at  Geneva  from  May  4  to 
9,  1964. 
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POPULATION  COMMISSION 


1963  Chairman:  Hasan  Husein,  United  Arab  Republic 

Expiration  date 


 December  31, 

1964 

1964 

Greece  

 December  31, 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

El  Salvador  

1965 

1965 

1965 

U.S.S.R  

1965 

1965 

1965 

1967 

1967 

1967 

1967 

1967 

Ukrainian  S.S.R  

1967 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1,  1965,  through 
December  31,  1968: ^ 

Australia  India  Panama 

Austria  Netherlands  Yugoslavia 

The  Commission  held  its  12th  session  at  New  York  from  February 
4  to  15,  1963.    It  did  not  meet  in  1964. 


1  Countries  elected  to  Commissions  which  meet  biennially  serve  4-year  terms* 
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SOCIAL  COMMISSION 

1963  Chairman:  Mrs.  Vida  Tomsic,  Yugoslavia 

Expiration  date 

Albania   December  31,  1964 

Canada   December  31,  1964 

China   December  31,  1964 

Ecuador   December  31,  1964 

Israel   December  31,  1964 

Sudan   December  31,  1964 

Tunisia   December  31,  1964 

Austria   December  31,  1965 

France   December  31,  1965 

Gabon   December  31,  1965 

Iraq   December  31,  1965 

Malaysia   December  31,  1965 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1965 

United  States   December  31,  1965 

Argentina   December  31,  1966 

Byelorussian  S.S.R   December  31,  1966 

Czechoslovakia   December  31,  1966 

Denmark   December  31,  1966 

Indonesia   December  31,  1966 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1966 

Uruguay   December  31,  1966 

In  addition  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1,  1965,  through 
December  31,  1967: 

Bulgaria  INIali  Uganda 

Cuba  Tunisia  United  Arab  Republic 

Honduras 


The  Commission  held  its  15th  session  at  New  York  from  April  24 
to  May  10,  1963.    It  did  not  meet  in  1964. 
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STATISTICAL  COMMISSION 


1962  Chairman:  M.  D.  McCarthy,  Ireland 

Expiration  date 


1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1965 

1965 

 December  31, 

1965 

1965 

U.S.S.R  

 December  31, 

1965 

1965 

Australia  

 December  31, 

1967 

1967 

 December  31, 

1967 

Indonesia  

1967 

 December  31, 

1967 

United  Arab  Republic  

1967 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1,  1965, 
through  December  31,  1968:^ 

France  Norway  United  Kingdom 

Hungary  Panama  Uruguay 

The  Commission  did  not  meet  in  1963  or  1964. 


*  Countries  elected  to  Commissions  which  meet  biennially  serve  4-year  terms. 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

1963  Chairman:  Miss  Maria  Lavalle  Urhina,  Mexico 

Expiration  date 

Ghana   December  31,  1964 

Indonesia   December  31,  1964 

Netherlands   December  31,  1964 

Spain   December  31,  1964 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1964 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1964 

United  States   December  31,  1964 

Colombia   December  31,  1965 

Finland   December  31,  1965 

France   December  31,  1965 

Mexico   December  31,  1965 

Peru   December  31,  1965 

Poland   December  31,  1965 

Sierra  Leone   December  31,  1965 

Dominican  Republic   December  31,  1966 

Guinea   December  31,  1966 

Hungary   December  31,  1966 

Iran   December  31,  1966 

Nepal   December  31,  1966 

Philippines   December  31,  1966 

United  Arab  Republic   December  31,  1966 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Council)  for  the  period  January  1,  1965,  through 
December  31,  1967: 

Austria  Indonesia  United  Kingdom 

China  U.S.S.R.  United  States 

Ghana 


The  Commission  held  its  17th  session  at  New  York  from  March 
11  to  29,  1963.    It  did  not  meet  in  1964. 
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Kegional  Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  AFRICA  (ECA) 

Headquarters:  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
1964  Chairman:  A.  Momulu  Massaguoi,  Liberia 


Algeria 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic 
Chad 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Ghana 

Guinea 


Angola 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Equatorial  Guinea 

(Fernando-P6o  and 

Rio  Muni) 


Ivory  Coast 
Kenya 
Liberia 
Libya 

Malagasy  Republic 
Mali 

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Associate  Members 
France 
Gambia 
Mauritius 
Mozambique 
Northern  Rhodesia  ^ 
Nyasaland  ^ 


Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

South  Africa  * 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

United  Arab  Republic 
Upper  Volta 


Southern  Rhodesia 
South- West  Africa 
Spain 
Swaziland 
United  Kingdom 


The  Commission  held  its  6th  session  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  from 
February  19  to  March  3,  1964. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST  (ECAFE) 


Afghanistan 

Australia 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Ceylon 

China 

France 

India 

Indonesia 


Headquarters:  Bangkok,  Thailand 
1964  Chairman:  A.  Alikhani,  Iran 


Iran 
Japan 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Laos 

Malaysia 

Mongolia 

Nepal 

Netherlands 
New  Zealand 


Pakistan 
Philippines 
Thailand 
U.S.S.R. 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 
Western  Samoa 


^  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  decided  by  Resolution  974D  (XXXVI)  of 
July  30,  1963,  that  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  should  not  take  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Commission  until  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission, 
should  find  that  conditions  for  constructive  cooperation  had  been  restored  by  a 
change  in  South  Africa's  racial  policy. 

2  Became  independent  State  of  Zambia  on  Oct.  24,  1964,  and  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Dec.  1964. 

3  Became  independent  State  of  Malawi  on  July  6,  1964,  and  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Dec.  1964. 
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Associate  Members 

Brunei  Hong  Kong 

The  Commission  held  its  20th  session  at  Tehran,  Iran,  from  March  2 
to  17,  1964. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  EUROPE  (ECE) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
1964  Chairman:  Ange  Vlachos,  Greece  (reelected) 


Albania 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.. 
Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 


Germany,  Federal 

Republic  of 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 


Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 


Yugoslavia 

Switzerland  participates  in  a  consultative  capacity. 
The  Commission  held  its  19th  session  at  Geneva  from  April  15  to 
30,  1964. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA  (ECLA) 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
British  Guiana 


Headquarters:  Santiago,  Chile 
196 4-'  Chairman:  Pedro  Daza,  Chile 
Ecuador 


El  Salvador 

France 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

^Mexico 

Netherlands 

Associate  Members 

British  Honduras  or 
Belize 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


The  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  participate 
in  a  consultative  capacity  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  by  virtue 
of  ECOSOC  Resolutions "^632  (XXII)  and  861  (XXXII),  respectively. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  ECLA  held  its  10th  session  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  from  February  12  to  14,  1964. 
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U.N.  Special  Bodies  and  Programs 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND  (UNICEF) 

Executive  Board 
1964  Chairman:  Mrs.  Zena  Harman,  Israel 


Expiration  date 

Bulgaria   January  31,  1965 1 

Canada   January  31,  1965 

Chile   January  31,  1965 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of    January  31,  1965 

India   January  31,  1965 

Israel   .   .  January  31,  19^5 

Italy   January  31,  1965 

Nigeria   January  31,  1965 

Pakistan   .   ...   ......   .   .  January  31,  1965 

Uruguay    January  31,  1965 

Dominican  Republic   January  31,  1966^ 

Mexico   January  31,  1966 

Philippines   January  31,  1966 

Senegal   ..   .   .   .   .  January  31,  1966 

Spain   .   .   .   .  January  31,  1966 

Sudan   January  31,  1966 

Sweden   January  31,  1966 

Switzerland   January  31,  1966 

Turkey   January  31,  1966 

United  Kingdom  ,   .   .   .   .   .   .   .....   .  January  31,  1966 

Afghanistan   January  31,  1967 

Brazil   January  31,  1967 

China   January  31,  1967 

France   January  31,  1967 

Poland   January  31,  1967 

Thailand   January  31,  1967 

Tunisia   January  31,  1967 

U.S.S.R   January  31,  1967 

United  Arab  Republic   January  31,  1967 

United  States   January  31,  1967 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  the  period  February  1,  1965,  through  January  31,  1968: 

Belgium  Germany,  Federal  Morocco 

Canada  Republic  of  Pakistan 

Chile  India  Yugoslavia 

Ecuador  Israel 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  UNICEF  met  at  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
January  13-24,  1964,  and  at  New  York  April  24,  1964,  and  June 
23-24,  1964. 

1  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  agreed  to  a  UNICEF  Executive  Board 
request  that  the  terms  of  membership  begin  Feb.  1  and  end  Jan.  31. 
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The  Specialised  Agencies 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 


Headquarters:  Rome,  Italy 

Director  General:  B.  R.  Sen,  India 

Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Panama 

Australia 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Austria 

Iceland 

Peru 

Belgium 

India 

Phihppines 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Poland 

Brazil 

Iran 

Portugal 

Burma 

Iraq 

Rumania 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Rwanda 

Cambodia 

Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cameroon 

Italy 

Senegal 

Canada 

Ivory  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Central  African 

Jamaica 

Somali  Republic 

Republic 

Japan 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Jordan 

Sudan 

Chad 

Kenya 

Sweden 

Chile 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Laos 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Liberia 

Togo 

Cuba 

Libya 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cyprus 

Luxembourg 

Tunisia 

Dahomey 

Malagasy  Republic 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Malaysia 

Uganda 

Dominican  Republic 

Mall 

UnitcQ  AiHD  xvGpuljllC 

Ecuador 

M"  cilf  a  1 

iviaitd) 

TTnifpH  TCinorlorn 

Ji(i  balvaaor 

Mauritania 

United  States 

xLii/niopid; 

Mexico 

Upper  Volta 

Finland 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

France 

Nepal 

Venezuela 

Gabon 

Netherlands 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Germany,  Federal 

New  Zealand 

Yemen 

Republic  of 

Nicaragua 

Yugoslavia 

Ghana 

Niger 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Associate  Members 

British  Guiana 

Mauritius 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  FAO  had  107  members  and  2  associate 
members. 


1  Malta  became  independent  on  Sept.  21,  1964,  and  became  a  full  member  of 
FAO  on  Oct,  5,  1964. 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development  (IBRD)  ^ 

Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 
President:  George  D.  Woods,  United  States 
Vice  President:  Geoffrey  M.  Wilson,  United  Kingdom 
Vice  President:  J.  Burke  Knapp,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Norway 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Honduras 

Panama 

Austria 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

India 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Iran 

Portugal 

Burma 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cameroon 

Israel 

Senegal 

Canada 

Italy 

Sierra  Leone 

Central  African  Republic 

Ivory  Coast 

Somali  Republic 

Ceylon 

Jamaica 

South  Africa 

Chad 

Japan 

Spain 

Chile 

Jordan 

Sudan 

China 

Kenya 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Tanzania 

Congo  CL^opoldville) 

Laos 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Togo 

Cyprus 

Liberia 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Dahomey 

Libya 

Tunisia 

Denmark 

Luxembourg 

Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 

Malagasy  Republic 

Uganda 

Ecuador 

Malaysia 

United  Arab  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Mali 

United  Kingdom 

Ethiopia 

Mauritania 

United  States 

Finland 

Mexico 

Upper  Volta 

France 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

Gabon 

Nepal 

Venezuela 

Germany,  Federal  Repub- 

Netherlands 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

lic  of 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Greece 

Niger 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  the  IBRD  had  102  members.  Cuba  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  and  from  the  International  Monetary- 
Fund  (IMF). 


*  A  state  is  required  to  belong  to  the  IMF  before  it  may  join  the  IBRD. 
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International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO) 


Headquarters:  Montreal,  Canada 
Secretary  General:  Ronald  Macalister  Macdonnell,  Canada 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Argentina 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Haiti 

Panama 

Austria 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Peru 

Bolivia 

India 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

Poland 

Burma 

Iran 

Portugal 

Cambodia            ;  . 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Cameroon 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Israel 

Senegal 

Central  African 

Italy 

Sierra  Leone 

Republic 

Ivory  Coast 

Somali  Republic 

Ceylon 

Jamaica 

South  Africa 

Chad 

Japan 

Spain 

Chile 

Jordan 

Sudan 

China 

Kenya 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Switzerland 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (LeopoldviUe) 

Laos 

Tanzania 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Liberia 

m   ••11          1  m  1 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cyprus 

Libya 

Tunisia 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

i  urKey 

Dahomey 

Malagasy  Republic 

United  Arab  Republic 

Denmark 

Malaysia 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican  Republic 

Malawi 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Mali 

Upper  Volta 

El  Salvador 

Mauritania 

Uruguay 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Morocco 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

France 

Nepal 

Yemen 

Gabon 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Germany,  Federal 

New  Zealand 

Zambia 

Republic  of 

Nicaragua 

Ghana 

Niger 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  ICAO  had  107  members. 
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International  Development  Association  (IDA) 


Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 
President:  George  D.  Woods,^  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Greece 

Norway 

Argentina 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Haiti 

Panama 

Austria 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Peru 

Bolivia 

India 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Burma 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Cameroon 

Israel 

Sierra  Leone 

Canada 

Italy 

Somali  Republic 

Central  African  Republic 

Ivory  Coast 

South  Africa 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Spain 

Chad 

Jordan 

Sudan 

Chile 

Kenya 

Sweden 

China 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Kuwait 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Laos 

Thailand 

Congo  (Leopold ville) 

Lebanon 

Togo 

Costa  Rica 

Liberia 

Tunisia 

Cyprus 

Libya 

Turkey 

Dahomey 

Luxembourg 

Uganda 

Denmark 

Malagasy  Republic 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Malaysia 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Mali 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Mauritania 

Upper  Volta 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Finland 

Morocco 

Yugoslavia 

France 

Nepal 

Gabon 

Netherlands 

Germany,  Federal 

Nicaragua 

Republic  of 

Niger 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  IDA  had  94  members. 


^  In  accordance  with  the  IDA  articles  George  D.  Woods,  as  President  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  is  ex  officio 
President  of  IDA.  Officers  and  staff  of  the  Bank  have  been  appointed  to  serve 
concurrently  as  officers  and  staff  of  IDA  without  additional  compensation. 
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International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC) 


Headquarters:  Washington,  B.C. 
President:  George  D.  Woods, ^  United  States 


A  f  fi"li  fl  n  1  sf ,  fl  n 

Norway 

Argentina 

Pakistan 

Australia 

India 

J.  cLLlCil.ilcb 

Austria 

Iran 

Belgium 

Iracj 

Peru 

Tinli  via 

Tt*p1  n  nrl 

i  iiiiippmes 

Brazil 

Israel 

KJCl'LLxXX  XXXC1;k7XCv 

Burma 

Italy 

k-/ W  XX  V-^  &  CL  X 

Canada 

Ivory  Coast 

K^xt;x  X  cv  ■i-J\^\jXL\^ 

Ceylon 

Jamaica 

kJtJXXldXl  XVC^LlL'XiU 

Chile 

Japan 

k^tJU.t'Xx  Xlt.lL  IKyO/ 

Colombia 

Jorda  n 

Snp  in 

Costa  Rica 

Si  1  ri  Q  Ti 
CJUUclxl 

iSxxrprJpn 

Denmark 

Kuwait 

Svrian  Arab  Rpnnblif 

Dominican  Republic 

Lebanon 

Tanzania 

Ecuador 

Liberia 

Thailand 

El  Salvador 

Libya 

Togo 

Ethiopia 

Luxembourg 

Tunisia 

Finland 

Malagasy  Republic 

Turkey 

France 

Malaysia 

Uganda 

Germany,  Federal 

Mexico 

United  Arab  Republic 

Republic  of 

Morocco 

United  Kingdom 

Ghana 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Greece 

New  Zealand 

Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Haiti 

Nigeria 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  IFC  had  78  members. 


1  In  accordance  with  the  IFC  articles  George  D.  Woods,  as  President  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD)  is  ex  officio 
President  of  IFC.    Officers  and  staff  of  the  Bank  have  been  appointed  to  serve 
concurrently  as  officers  and  staff  of  IFC  without  additional  compensation. 
774-796— ©6  23 
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International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 


Director  General:  David  A.  Morse,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Albania 

Greece 

Norway 

Algeria 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

xAjgentina 

Guinea 

Panama 

Australia 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Austria 

Honduras 

Peru 

Belgium 

Hungary 

Philippines 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Poland 

Brazil 

India 

Portugal 

Bulgaria 

Indonesia 

Rumania 

Burma 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

Iraq 

Senegal 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Ireland 

Sierra  Leone 

Cameroon 

Israel 

Somali  Republic 

Canada 

Italy 

South  Africa 

Central  African  Republic 

Ivory  Coast 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Jamaica 

Sudan 

Chad 

Japan 

Sweden 

Chile 

Jordan 

Switzerland 

China 

Kenya 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Kuwait 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Laos 

Thailand 

Congo  ( Leopold ville) 

Lebanon 

Togo 

Costa  Rica 

Liberia 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cuba 

Libva 

Tunisia 

Cj'prus 

Luxembourg 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Malagasy  Republic 

Uganda 

Dahomey 

Malaysia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Mali"^ 

U.S.S.R. 

Dominican  Repubhc 

Malta 

United  Arab  Repubhc 

Ecuador 

Mauritania 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Mexico 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

Morocco 

Upper  Volta 

Finland 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

France 

New  Zealand 

Venezuela 

Gabon 

Nicaragua 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Germany,  Federal 

Niger 

Yugoslavia 

Republic  of 

Zambia 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  ILO  had  112  members. 
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Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  (IMCO) 


Headquarters:  London^  England 
Secretary  General:  Jean  Roullier,  France 


Algeria 

Greece 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Nigeria 

Australia 

Honduras 

Norway 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Pakistan 

Brazil 

India 

Panama 

Bulgaria 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Burma 

Iran 

Poland 

Cambodia 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Cameroon 

Israel 

Spain 

Canada 

Italy 

Sweden 

China 

Ivor}^  Coast 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia 

Japan 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Denmark 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Tunisia 

Dominican  Republic 

Kuwait 

Turkey 

Ecuador 

Liberia 

U.S.S.R. 

Finland 

Malagasy  Republic 

United  Arab  Republic 

France 

Mauritania 

United  Kingdom 

Germany,  Federal 

Mexico 

United  States 

Republic  of 

Morocco 

Yugoslavia 

Ghana 

Netherlands 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  IMCO  had  58  members. 
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International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 


Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 
Managing  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors: 


Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  France 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Norway 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Honduras 

Panama 

Austria 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

India 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Phihppines 

Brazil 

Iran 

Portugal 

Burma 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cameroon 

Israel 

Senegal 

Canada 

Italy 

Sierra  Leone 

Central  African  Republic 

Ivory  Coast 

Somah  Republic 

Ceylon 

Japan 

South  Africa 

Chad 

Jamaica 

Spain 

ChHe 

Jordan 

Sudan 

China 

Kenya 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (BrazzaviQe) 

Kuwait 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Leopold ville) 

Laos 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Togo 

Cyprus 

Liberia 

Trindad  and  Tobago 

Dahomey 

Libya 

Tunisia 

Denmark 

Luxembourg 

Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 

Malagasy  Republic 

Uganda 

Ecuador 

Malaysia 

United  Arab  Republic 

El  Salvador 

MaH 

United  Kingdom 

Ethiopia 

Mauritania 

United  States 

Finland 

Mexico 

Upper  Volta 

France 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

Gabon 

Nepal 

A'enezuela 

Germany,  Federal 

Netherlands 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Republic  of 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Greece 

Niger 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  the  IMF  had  102  members. 
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International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU) 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Gerald  C.  Gross,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

X  ci  u. 

Albania 

Guinea 

X  iiiii^piueo 

Algeria 

Haiti 

PnlanH 

Argentina 

Holy  See 

"Pr^T"!"!!  rrQ  1 

Australia 

Honduras 

T-^r^"r"l",n (TnPGP  O'^t'ot c^^qq 
J.  L»i  tugucoc  v^vt;i&cd,& 

Austria 

Hnnsrarv 

Belgium 

Iceland 

T-?  1 1  TY\  Q  nl  Q 
XV  Ulixctllld. 

Bolivia 

India 

-l-lyVV  CXXJ.U.CX 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

kj  a.  LlvJ. X     XX  cl  iLli-ci 

Bulgaria 

Iran 

Burma 

Iraq 

SipTTfl  TiPOnp 

kJXOXXCl  J_iV^WXlv3 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Srimoli  T?PT^nVilir» 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Israel 

Cambodia 

Italy 

and  T'p'rritorv  of  Snnth- 

C4.X1VX     J-t^XXXVV^X^     V^X  K_7WLllJXX" 

Cameroon 

Ivory  Coast 

TT  Co  U  XxilXL^tX 

Canada 

Jamaica 

Snnf.Vipm  T-?VinHpGifl 

i-JW  Li.  l^XXv^X  XX  Xl^XXv/LXC/OXCl 

Central  African  Republic 

Japan 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Jordan 

Spanish  Provinces  in 

Chad 

Kenya 

Africa 

Chile 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sudan 

China 

Kuwait 

Swpdpn 

VV  V.yLX\->XX 

Colombia 

Laos 

S  wi  t,  7  PT"!  an  d 

VV  XUiJV^X  xcxxxvx 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Lebanon 

Svrian  Arab  Pemiblic 

Congo  (Leopold ville) 

Liberia 

X  tXXXZJ«.XXXd 

Costa  Rica 

Libya 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Lie  chtenstein 

ToffO 

Cyprus 

Luxembourg 

Tunisia 

Czechoslovakia 

IVTalaffasv  Renublic 

Turkey 

Dahomey 

IVIalaysia 

Uganda 

Denmark 

Mali 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Mauritania 

U.S.S.R. 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

United  Arab  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Monaco 

United  Kingdom 

Ethiopia 

Mongolia 

Overseas  Territories  for 

Ti^inland 

IVTnrrtPf'.n 

which  the  United  King- 

France 

Nepal 

dom  is  responsible 

Overseas  States  of  the 

Netherlands 

United  States 

French  Community  and 

New  Zealand 

Territories  of  United 

French  Overseas  Terri- 

Nicaragua 

States 

tories 

Niger 

Upper  Volta 

Gabon 

Nigeria 

Uruguay 

Germany,  Federal 

Norway 

Venezuela 

Republic  of 

Pakistan 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Ghana 

Panama 

Yemen 

Greece 

Paraguay 

Associate  Members 

Yugoslavia 

Malawi 

Zambia 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  ITU  had  124  members  and  2  associate 
members. 
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Untited  Natioxs  Educatioxal,  Scienttific  axd  Cul- 
tural Organizatiox  (UNESCO) 

Headquarters:  Paris.  France 


Director  General:  Rene  Maheu,  France 


.Ifghanistan 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Albania 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Panama 

Australia 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Austria 

Hungary 

Peru 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Philippines 

Bolivia 

India 

Poland 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Burma 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Israel 

Sierra  Leone 

Cambodia 

Italy 

Somali  Republic 

Cameroon 

Ivory  Coast 

Spain 

Canada 

Jamaica 

Sudan 

Central  African  Republic 

Japan 

Sweden 

Ceylon 

Jordan 

Switzerland 

Chad 

Kenya 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Chile 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Tanzania 

China 

Kuwait 

Thailand 

Colombia 

Laos 

Togo 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Lebanon 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Congo  (Leopold ville) 

Liberia 

Tunisia 

Costa  Rica 

Libya 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Luxembourg 

L'ganda 

Cyprus 

Malagasy  Republic 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czecholoslovakia 

Malawi 

U.S.S.R. 

Dahomey 

^lalaysia 

L'nited  Arab  Repubhc 

7~)pn  m  ;T  tIc" 

i^i^uj  tlx 

Mali 

Dominican  Republic 

Mauritania 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

L'pper  \'olta 

El  Salvador 

^lonaco 

L'ruguay 

Ethiopia 

Mongolia 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Morocco 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

France 

Nepal 

Yemen 

Gabon 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Germany.  Federal 

New  Zealand 

Zambia 

Repubhc  of 

Nicaragua 

Ghana 

Niger 

Associate  Members 

Mauritius 

Qatar 

British  Eastern 

Caribbean  Group 


As  of  December  3U  1964,  UNESCO  had  117  members  and  3 
associate  members. 
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Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU) 


Headquarters:  Bern,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Edouard  Weber,  Switzerland 


Afghanistan 

Honduras 

Portuguese  Provinces  of 

Albania 

Hungary 

West  Africa 

Algeria 

Iceland 

Portuguese  Provinces  of 

Argentina 

India 

East  Africa,  Asia,  and 

Australia 

Indonesia 

Oceania 

Austria 

Iran 

Rumania 

Belgium 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Bolivia 

Ireland 

San  Marino 

Brazil 

Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Senegal 

Burma 

Ivory  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Burundi 

Jamaica 

Somah  Republic 

Byelorussian  fe.o.K. 

Japan 

South  Africa 

Cambodia 

Jordan 

bpam 

Cameroon 

Kenya 

Spanish  Territories  of 

Canada 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Africa 

Central  African  Republic 

Kuwait 

Sudan 

Ceylon 

Laos 

Sweden 

Chad 

Lebanon 

Switzerland 

Unile 

Liberia 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Chma 

Libya 

Tanzania 

Colombia 

Liechtenstein 

1  hailand 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Luxembourg 

Togo 

Congo  ( Leopold ville) 

Malagasy  Republic 

Trmidad  and  Tobago 

Costa  Kica 

Malaysia 

Tunisia 

Cuba 

Mali 

Turkey 

Cyprus 

Mexico 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Monaco 

U.S.S.R. 

Dahomey 

Mongolia 

United  Arab  Republic 

Denmark 

Morocco 

United  Kingdom 

Dommican  Republic 

Nepal 

TT     *J.     J    T7'*         J    1 

United  Kingdom  Colo- 

Ecuador 

JN  etherlands 

nies,  Protectorates, 

JtL/l  balvador 

Netherlands  Antilles 

and  Overseas  Terri- 

Ethiopia 

and  Surinam 

tories  and  Territories 

Finland 

New  Zealand 

under  Trusteeship 

France 

Nicaragua 

United  States 

French  Overseas 

Niger 

United  States  Overseas 

Territories 

Nigeria 

Territories,  including 

Gabon 

Norway 

the  Trust  Territory  of 

Germany,  Federal 

Pakistan 

the  Pacific  Islands 

Republic  of 

Panama 

Upper  V olta 

Ghana 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Greece 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Philippines 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Guinea 

Poland 

Yemen 

Haiti 

Portugal 

Yugoslavia 

Holy  See 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  UPU  had  125  members. 
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World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 


Director  General:  Marcolino  G.  Candau,  Brazil 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Norway 

Albania 

Guatemala 

rakistan 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Panama 

Argentina 

xiaiii 

Paraguay 

Ausiraiia 

Honduras 

Peru 

Austria 

Hungary 

Philippines 

jjcigiuni 

Iceland 

X  oianu 

Bolivia 

India 

Portugal 

rsrazii 

Indonesia 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Burma 

Iraq 

Samoa,  Western 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

JD V eiorus&ian  0.0. xv. 

Israel 

Senegal 

i^amDUQia 

ixaiy 

Sierra  Leone 

Cameroon 

Ivory  Coast 

Somali  Republic 

I'  e\y\  Q  r\  Q 

v_/and.Qa 

Jamaica 

South  Africa 

v^cUtldl  ri.iliCa.iJ.  XVC^JUUiiO 

J  apan 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Jordan 

Sudan 

i^naa 

Kenya 

Sweden 

/~1VnM/-> 

L^nue 

Korea,  Republic  of 

owitzerland. 

L^nma 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Laos 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Lebanon 

i  iiailana 

Congo  (Leopold ville) 

Liberia 

logo 

Costa  Rica 

Libya 

iriniQaQ  ana  j.oDago 

Uuba 

Luxembourg 

Tunisia 

Cyprus 

Malagasy  Republic 

i  urkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Malaysia 

Uganda 

Dahomey 

TV  Toll 

UKrainian  o.a.xi. 

Denmark 

Mauritania 

U.S.S.R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Monaco 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Mongolia 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

IMorocco 

Upper  Volta 

Finland 

Nepal 

Uruguay 

France 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Gabon 

New  Zealand 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Germany,  Federal 

Nicaragua 

Yemen 

Republic  of 

Niger 

Yugoslavia 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Associate  Members 

Mauritius 

Qatar 

Southern  Rhodesia 

As  of  December  31, 1964,  WHO  had  118  full  members  and  3  associate 
members. 


^  Inactive  members. 
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World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 


Secretary  General:  D.  A.  Davies,  United  Kingdom 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

Pakistan 

Albania 

Greece 

Paraguay 

Algeria 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Argentina 

Guinea 

Philippines 

Australia 

Haiti 

Poland 

Austria 

Honduras 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Hong  Kong 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Bolivia 

Hungary 

Portuguese  West  Africa 

Brazil 

Iceland 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

British  Caribbean 

India 

Federation  of 

Territories  and  British 

Indonesia 

Rumania 

Guiana 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Bulgaria 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Burma 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Burundi 

Israel 

Sierra  Leone 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Italy 

Somali  Republic 

Cambodia 

Ivory  Coast 

South  Africa 

Cameroon 

Jamaica 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Canada 

Japan 

Spain 

Central  African  Republic 

Jordan 

Spanish  Territories  of 

Ceylon 

Kenya 

Guinea 

Chad 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sudan 

Chile 

Kuwait 

Surinam 

China 

Laos 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Lebanon 

Switzerland 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Libya 

Syrian  Arab  Repubhc 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Luxembourg 

Tanzania 

Costa  Rica 

Malagasy  Republic 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Malaysia 

Togo 

Cyprus 

Mali 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Czechoslovakia 

Mauritania 

Tunisia 

Dahomey 

Mauritius 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Mexico 

Uganda 

Dominican  Republic 

Mongolia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Ecuador 

Morocco 

U.S.S.R. 

El  Salvador 

Netherlands 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands  Antilles 

United  Kingdom 

Finland 

New  Caledonia 

United  States 

France 

New  Zealand 

Upper  Volta 

French  Polynesia 

Nicaragua 

Uruguay 

French  Somaliland 

Niger 

Venezuela 

Gabon 

Nigeria 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Germany,  Federal 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

Republic  of 


As  of  December  31,  1964,  WMO  had  125  members. 


A??i>-:x  II! 


Othi:r  International 
Organr\c7t/ons 


Agzxcy  'lAhA' 


Algesia 

AitstirsaKa, 


Headquarters:  ViermoL,  A 
DweeSor  Gemend:  A.  Sigmrd  EMmn- 
Germany,  Fedefal 

Ghana. 


S.S-R. 


CokmalHa 

Congo  CI'^6c^[KildTiIleii 
Cuba 

CzeehodoTakia 
Denmark 

Dmniniean  Re{Hiblie 

E: 


France 
GaboQ 


Goalmnala 

Haiti 

Holy  See 

H<Midiim5 

Hungaiy 

ledand 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Isael 

Italy 

IvKHy  Coasii 

Jars- 


Mexico 
Mcmaco 
Morocco 
^edieiiaiids 
New  Zealand 


jrabia 


As  of  Dt 
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United  States  Representation 


United  States  Mission's 

US.  Mission  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York  QUSUN^ 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  permanent  mission  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  mission  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  President,  as  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  U.N.  bodies  at  U.N.  Headquarters. 
It  also  serves  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  U.N.  organs,  agencies,  and  commissions  at  the 
Headquarters  and  the  delegations  of  other  nations  to  the  United 
Nations  located  in  New  York.  It  is  a  base  of  operations  for  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  other  U.N.  organs  and 
agencies  when  they  meet  in  New  York. 

The  structure,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  have  been  determined  in  the  main  by  the  following 
factors: 

1.  The  requirements  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public 
Law  264,  79th  Cong.)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  341  of  the  81st 
Congress. 

3.  Executive  Order  10108. 

4.  Location  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  consequent  need  for  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  ''host  government." 

5.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  its  leadership 
role  in  the  United  Nations,  is  represented  on  all  organs  and  virtually 
all  commissions  and  committees  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  is  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations.    He  is  assisted  by  two  deputies  of  ambassadorial  rank. 
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Other  principal  officers  of  the  raission  are  the  U.S.  Representatives  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and 
the  Counselor  of  Mission. 

The  main  source  of  policy  guidance  and  strategical  direction  for  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  is  the  Department 
of  State.  The  mission  has  a  staff  consisting  of  a  number  of  political, 
economic,  social,  financial,  and  legal  advisers,  public  affairs  specialists, 
and  an  administrative  section.  This  staff  assists  the  U.S.  Represent- 
ative in  (1)  planning  the  tactical  pursuit  of  U.S.  policy  objectives  in 
the  light  of  the  political,  economic,  and  parliamentary  situations  in 
U.N.  organs  and  bodies;  (2)  consultation,  negotiation,  and  liaison 
with  other  delegations  and  the  U.N.  Secretariat;  (3)  preparation  of 
policy  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  State;  (4)  reporting  to 
the  Department  of  State  on  consultations  and  developments  in  the 
United  Nations;  (5)  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  as  ^'host  government,"  in  particular  those  arising  from  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  (Public  Law  357,  80th  Cong.)  and  the  International  Organi- 
zations Immunities  Act  (Public  Law  391,  79th  Cong.),  which  deal 
inter  alia  with  relations  of  the  LTnited  Nations,  its  officials,  and  dele- 
gation members  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities;  and  (6) 
administering  of  all  public  affairs  activities  concerning  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  United  Nations  at  New  York.  The  administrative 
section  assists  the  U.S.  Representative  by  (1)  planning  for  and  admin- 
istering conference  operations;  (2)  the  provision  of  necessary  research, 
reference,  reporting,  communications,  and  general  services;  and  (3) 
the  administration,  personnel  management,  fiscal,  protocol,  and 
security  functions  of  the  U.S.  mission. 

US.  Mission  at  U.N.  European  Office  in  Geneva 

The  United  States  is  represented  at  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  by  a  permanent  mission  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  European  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations,  the 
Geneva  mission  is  responsible  for  relations  with  and  for  observing  and 
reporting  on  activities  in  the  political  and  economic  field  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  located  in  Geneva.  These 
include  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  (ILO),  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO),  the  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU), 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO).    In  addition, 
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the  mission  is  responsible  for  relations  with  and  reporting  on  the  activi- 
ties of  other  international  organizations  located  in  Geneva  and  for 
necessary  liaison  with  the  missions  of  other  countries  accredited  to 
international  organizations  located  in  Geneva. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  State.  Instructions  to  the  mission  are  sent 
by  the  Department  of  State.  The  mission  works  in  close  coordination 
with  the  U.S.  Embassies,  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Commu- 
nities (USEC),  and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  Regional  Organizations 
(USRO). 

Other  US.  Missions 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  missions  at  the  U.N.  Headquarters,  New 
York,  and  the  European  Ofhce  of  the  United  Nations  at  Geneva,  the 
United  States  during  1964  maintained  several  special  missions  in 
order  to  participate  effectively  in  the  work  of  certain  U.N.  bodies 
located  elsewhere. 

A  special  U.S.  mission,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO), 
was  maintained  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  a  U.S.  mission  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  was  maintained  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  the  Agency's  headquarters. 


United  States  Representatives 
TO  THE  United  Nations 

United  States  Representative  and  Chief  of  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations: 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Deputy  United  States  Representatives; 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

Charles  W.  Yost 
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The  General  Assembly 

NINETEENTH  REGULAR  SESSION,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  DECEMBER  1,  1964— 
RECESSED  DECEMBER  30,  1964 

Representatives: 

Dean  Rusk  ^ 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Frank  Carlson 

William  C.  Foster 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
Alternate  Representatives: 

Charles  W.  Yost 

Franklin  H.  Williams 

Gladys  Avery  TiUett 

Richard  X.  Gardner 

Charles  P.  Xoyes 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  AND  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

United  Sations  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  (UNSAC) 

Representative: 
I.  I.  Rabi 

United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  {UNSCEAR) 

Representative : 

Dr.  Richard  Hall  Chamberlain 
Alternate  Representative: 

Austin  M.  Brues 

Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard  to  Implementation  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 

Representative: 

Sidney  R.  Yates  (resigned  September  1964) 

Marietta  P.  Tree 
Alternate  Representatives: 

D^^sight  Dickinson 

Christopher  Thoron 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

Representative: 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
Technical  Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Representative: 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden 


1  The  Secretary  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Delegation,  ex  officio,  during  his 
presence  at  the  session.  At  other  times  Ambassador  Stevenson  served  as  Senior 
Representative. 
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Deputy  Representative: 

Richard  N.  Gardner 
Alternate  Representatives: 

Legal:        Leonard  C.  Meeker 

Technical:  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden 

Special  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression 
(Did  not  meet  in  1964) 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Has  not  met  since  1961) 

Collective  Measures  Committee 

This  Committee,  which  has  not  met  since  1954,  reports  to  both  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council. 


United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine         . , ,     :> '   !  '  , 

Representative:  lo  ? 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Commission 

(Did  not  meet  in  1964)  •         r  :  w  ^ 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA)  Advisory  Commission  (Beirut,  Lebanon) 

Representative: 

Armin  H.  Meyer 
Alternate  Representative: 

Theodore  Wahl  ^M^m:)  %\(srym:-- 

Working  Group  to  Examine  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Procedures  of  the  United 
Nations 

Representative:  -  -"^^  i'jdimU\^  |>  ;;P;;;  -  / 

Francis  T.  P.  PHmpton 
Alternate  Representatives: 

Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr.  .         .  , 

Seymour  M.  Finger  '    :■:  '''-y:' \' \  * 

Committee  on  United  Nations  Capital  Development  Fund 

Representative:  .  ^ 

Clarence  Blau 

Special  Committee  on  Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Co-operation  Among  States 

Representative: 

Stephen  M.  Schwebel 

Disarmament  Commission 

The  Commission,  which  did  not  meet  in  1964,  reports  to  both  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council. 
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The  Security  Council 


Representative: 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Deputy  Representative: 

Charles  W.  Yost 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  .^.^  ^  ^ 

Military  Staff  Committee  -^^  . 

Representatives: 

Navy:        Vice  Adm.  Harold  T.  Deutermann,  USN 
Army:        Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Porter,  Jr.,  USA 

Air  Force:  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Underbill,  USAF  (retired  July  31,  1964) 
Lt.  Gen.  WiUiam  H.  Blanchard,  USAF 
Deputy  Representatives: 

Navy:        Capt.  Fred  W.  Pump,  USN 

Army:        Col.  Clarence  F.  Nelson,  USA 

Air  Force:  Coi.  Arthur  B.  Swan,  USAF 
Secretariat: 

Capt.  Fred  W.  Pump,  USN 

Disarmament  Commission 

(See  under  General  Assembly) 

Collective  Measures  Committee 
(See  under  General  Assembly) 


The  Trusteeship  Council 

Representative: 

Sidney  R.  Yates  (resigned  September  1964) 
Marietta  P.  Tree 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 


Representative: 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (resigned  March  1964) 

Franklin  H.  Williams 
Deputy  Representative: 

Walter  Kotschnig 
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FUNCTIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Commodity  Trade:  W.  Michael  Blumenthal 
Human  Rights:  Marietta  P.  Tree 
Narcotic  Drugs:  Harry  J.  Anslinger 
Population:  Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale 
Social:  Jane  Warner  Dick 
Statistical:  Raym,ond  T.  Bowman 
Status  of  Women:  Gladys  Avery  Tillett 

REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Africa,  Economic  Commission  for: 

6th  session  (Addis  Ababa,  Feb.  19- Mar.  2,  1964) 
U.S.  Observer:  J.  Wayne  Fredericks 

Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for: 

20th  session  (Tehran,  Iran,  Mar.  2-17,  1964) 
U.S.  Representative:  Kenneth  T.  Young 

Europe,  Economic  Commission  for: 

19th  session  (Geneva,  Apr.  13-30,  1964) 
U.S.  Representative:  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative:  George  Tesoro 

Latin  America,  Economic  Commission  for: 

10th  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  (Santiago,  Feb.  12-14,  1964) 
U.S.  Representative:  Charles  Woolsey  Cole 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative:  Thomas  Favell 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board: 

P.  Frederick  DelliQuadri 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board: 

Katherine  Bain 


United  States  Representatives 
TO  THE  Specialized  Agencies 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

U.S.  Member  43d  session  FAO  Council  (Rome,  Oct.  5-16,  1964): 

Dorothy  H.  Jacobson 
Alternate  U.S.  Representatives  FAO  Council: 

Ralph  W.  Philhps 

Robert  Rossow,  Jr. 

'774-7&6— 66  24 
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Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organizatio7i 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  Council  of  IMCO: 

Charles  D.  Nolan  (11th  session,  London,  May  26-29,  1964) 
Charles  Lyons  (12th  session,  London,  July  3,  1964) 
Paul  F.  Geren  (13th  session,  Sept.  17-18,  1964) 

International  Bank  for  Kecomtruction  and  Development 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

George  W.  Ball 
U.S.  Executive  Director: 

John  C.  BulKtt 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director: 

Erie  Cocke,  Jr.  (until  July  1964) 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO: 

Nelson  B.  David 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO: 

John  T.  Brennan 

International  Development  Association 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

George  W.  Ball 
U.S.  Executive  Director: 

John  C.  BuUitt 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director: 

Erie  Cocke,  Jr.  (until  July  1964) 

International  Finance  Corporation 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

George  W.  Ball 
U.S.  Executive  Director: 

John  C.  Bullitt 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director: 

Erie  Cocke,  Jr.  (until  July  1964) 

International  Labor  Organization 

Representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  ILO: 
George  L-P  Weaver 
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International  Monetary  Fund 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

George  W.  Ball 
U.S.  Executive  Director: 

William  B.  Dale 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director: 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

U.S.  Representative,  Administrative  Council: 
Carl  W.  Loeber 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

U.S.  Member  Executive  Board: 
William  Benton 

Universal  Postal  Union 

15th  Congress  (Vienna,  May  29-July  9,  1964) 
Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation:  William  J.  Hartigan 

World  Health  Organization 

U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board: 
Dr.  James  Watt 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

U.S.  Permanent  Representative: 
Robert  M.  White 

United  States  Representatives  to  Other 
International  Organizations 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

U.S.  Representative: 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative: 

Frank  K.  Hefner 
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Publications  and 
Documentation 


United  Xations  publications  include  (1)  the  Official  Eecorrh  of  the 
United  Xations  comprising  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Security  Council,  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Trusteeship  Council, 
Disarmament  Commission,  and  the  early  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; important  reports  and  documents  submitted  to  these  bodies, 
and  resolutions  passed  by  them;  (2)  special  studies  prepared  by  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  describing  the  work  of  the  Organization  or  provid- 
ing data  of  concern  to  the  United  Xations:  for  example,  reports  on 
world  economy,  human  rights,  or  trust  territories;  (3)  periodicals 
covering  most  phases  of  U.X.  work;  (4)  the  Treaty  Series  listing 
all  registered  international  treaties  and  signatories  thereto. 

United  Xations  publications  and  audiovisual  materials  may  be  piu- 
chased  from  the  Sales  Section,  United  Xations,  Xew  York.  X.Y. 
Selected  material  may  be  obtained  from  the  subagents  for  the  sale 
of  U.X.  publications  listed  in  the  following  pages.  The  annual  sales 
catalog,  entitled  United  Nations  Publications,  is  available  thi^ough 
most  subagents. 

Distinct  from  U.X.  publications  is  material  put  out  by  each  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies.  A  list  of  agents  for  the  sale  of  publications 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies  follows  this  explanatory  note.  Ciurent 
U.X.  publications  and  documents  are  described  in  the  monthly  Index 
to  United  Nations  Documents. 

The  mimeographed  documents  of  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Xations  may  be  purchased  at  annual  rates  from  the  Sales  Section, 
United  Xations,  Xew  York,  X.Y. 

Reference  collections  of  U.X.  publications  and  docimients  and  the 
publications  of  selected  Specialized  Agencies  may  be  fotmd  at  the 
Depository  Libraries  listed  on  the  following  pages.  Material  is  also 
available  at  many  other  school  and  pubHc  libraries  and  in  the  H- 
braries  of  private  foundations  and  government  agencies  concerned 
with  international  afiPairs. 

An  excellent  point  of  departiue  for  research  projects  on  UX'. 
activities  is  the  YearhooP:  oj  the  United  Xations,  an  annual  publica- 
tion which  summarizes  the  work  of  the  Organization  and  its  related 
agencies  in  all  major  fields  and  provides  a  guide  to  fuUer  documen- 
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tation.  The  U.N.  publication  entitled  Everyman's  United  Nations 
(Seventh  Edition,  October  1964)  is  a  concise  handbook  of  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies  during 
the  period  1945  to  the  end  of  1963. 

Material  on  U.S.  policy  toward  issues  before  the  United  Nations 
may  be  found  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a  weekly  publication 
available  in  many  school  and  public  libraries,  which  prints  the  texts  of 
major  U.S.  statements  before  the  United  Nations,  selected  documents, 
and  interpretive  articles  on  U.N.  affairs.  Foreign  policy  highlights 
are  published  biweekly  in  a  State  Department  periodical  entitled 
Foreign  Policy  Briejs. 

The  Department  now  covers  U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (previously  dealt  with  in  this  publication)  in 
an  annual  report.  The  two  latest  reports  are  U.S.  Participation  in 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Report  by  the  President  to 
Congress  for  the  year  1963  and  for  the  year  1964  (Department  of  State 
publications  7784  and  7946,  respectively). 

Another  very  useful  document  which  is  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  released  as  a  House 
document  is  U.S.  Contributions  to  International  Organizations.  (The 
two  latest  reports  in  this  series  are  the  12th  report,  88th  Congress,  2d 
session,  House  Document  No.  313  and  the  13th  report,  89th  Congress, 
1st  session,  House  Document,  No.  229.) 

From  time  to  time  the  Department  also  issues  publications  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  international  organization  matters  of  interest 
to  the  United  States.  A  list  of  publications  is  available  upon  request 
to  the  Office  of  Media  Ser\aces,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520. 

The  Depa7tment  oj  State  Bulletin  (52  issues:  domestic  $10,  foreign 
$15,  single  copy  30^),  Foreign  Policy  Briefs  (26  issues:  domestic  $1.25, 
foreign  $2.25),  and  all  other  State  Department  publications  carrying  a 
price  line  may  be  purchased  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
OflSice,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  Remittances  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  should  accompany  orders. 
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SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  VISUAL  MATERIALS  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  AND  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

Publications  and  visual  materials  of  the  United  Nations,  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  may  be  purchased  from  the  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pubhcations  of  other  Specialized  Agencies  may  be  purchased  from: 

(IBRD)  Publications  Office 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(ICAO)  Secretary  General 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
International  Aviation  Building 
1080  University  Street 
Montreal,  Canada 

(IDA)  Publications  Office 

International  Development  Association 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(IFC)  Publications  Office 

International  Finance  Office 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(ILO)  International  Labor  Office 

917-15th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(IMCO)  Inter- Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 

Chancery  House,  Chancery  Lane 
London,  W.C.  2,  England 

(IMF)  Publications  Office 

International  Monetary  Fund 
1850  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(ITU)  The  General  Secretariat 

International  Telecommunication  Union 
Palais  Wilson 
Geneva,  Switzerland 

(UNESCO)       UNESCO  PubHcations  Centre 
152  W.  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(UPU)  The  International  Bureau 

Universal  Postal  Union 
Schosshaldenstrasse  46 
Bern  15,  Switzerland 
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(WMO)  World  Meteorological  Organization 

Champagne  Rigot 
1,  Avenue  de  la  Paix 
Geneva,  Switzerland 
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SUBAGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  SALE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS  AND  VISUAL  MATEPvIALS 


California 

U  N.  Association  of  Los  Aogeles 
5110  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles 

World  Affairs  Counci)  of  Northern 

California 
421  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council 
Mobil  Oil  Bldg. 
612  S.  Flower  St. 
Los  Angeles 

Connecticut 

World  Affairs  Center 
20  E.  State  St. 
Westport 

Illinois 

American  Association  for  the  United 

Nations 
59  E.  Madison 
Chicago 

Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Pamphlet  Center,  116  S.  jMichigan 

Ave. 
Chicago 

Maryland 

UN  Association  of  Maryland 
1  W.  Mt.  Vernon  PI. 
Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

World  Affairs  Council 
10  Arlington  St. 
Boston 

UN  Information  Center 
World  Affairs  Council 
305  Newberr}^  St. 
Boston 


Minnesota 

Minnesota  U2\  Association 
1124  Metropolitan  Bldg. 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 

St.  Louis  World  Affairs  Council 
418  Ohve  St. 
St.  Louis 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampsliire  Council  on  World 

Affairs 
Commons  Bldg 
Durham 

New  York 

World  Affairs  Center 

Book,  Pimphlet  and  Documents 

Department 
47th      and  U.N  Plaza 
New  York 

U.S.  Committee  for  one  UN 
375  Park  Ave. 
New  York 

American  Association  lor  the  United 

Nations 
345  E.  46th  St. 
New  York 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  Council  on  World  Affairs 
Suite  1028 

Dixie  Terminal  Bldg. 
Cincinnati 

Council  on  World  Affairs 
922  Society  for  Savings  Bldg. 
Cleveland 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Toledo 

331  Security  Bldg. 

Toledo 
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Pennsylvania 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia 
The  John  Wanamaker  Store 
13th  and  Market  Sts. 
Philadelphia 

UN  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
131  N.  Bellefield  Ave. 
Pittsburgh 


Texas 

Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs 

2419  Maple  Ave. 

Dallas 
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DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DESIGNATED 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


BY 


California 

University  of  California  General  Library 

Berkeley 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library 

Los  Angeles 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 
Stanford  University 

Stanford 
Colorado 

Denver  Public  Librarj- 

Denver 
Connecticut 
Yale  University 

New  Haven 
District  of  Columbia 
Brookings  Institution 
Pan  American  Union 
Library  of  CongiTss 
Hawaii 

University  of  Hawaii 

Honolulu 
Illinois 

Library  of  International  Relations 

Chicago 
University  of  Chicago 

Chicago 
Northwestern  L'niversity 

Evanston 
Public  Library 

Rockford 
L'niversity  of  Illinois 

Urbana 
"Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University 

Baton  Rouge 
Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  Universitj^ 

Baltimore 
ISiassachu  setts 
World  Peace  Foundation 

Boston 
Harvard  University 

Cambridge 
Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor 
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DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DESIGNATED  BY 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES— Continued 


Minnesota 

Universitj'  of  IMinnesota 

Minneapolis 
Missouri 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 

St.  Louis 
New  Jersey 
Princeton  University 

Princeton 
New  York 
Cornell  University 

Ithaca 

Columbia  University  Law  Library 

New  York 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 

New  York 
Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences 

New  York 
New  York  Public  Library 

New  York 
New  York  University 

New  York 
North  Carolina 
Duke  University 

Durham 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill 
Ohio 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Cleveland 
Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
Rhode  Island 
Brown  University 

Providence 
Tennessee 

Joint  University  Libraries 

Nashville 
Texas 

University  of  Texas 

Austin 
Washington 

University  of  Washington 
Seattle 
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